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Arr. I—SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN INDIA’S 
EVANGELIZATION 


“Write a book; you know more now than you will later,” is 
often said in pleasantry to new missionaries and tourists, for 
many such have at once a solution for India’s problems; but after 
they have faced them long enough to really estimate their im- 
mensity and complexity, solutions are not so glibly proclaimed. 
The writer has waited until he has come of age in India, and 
therefore hopes that he may be excused for having a youthful 
conceit that he knows something of her problems, and further ex- 
cused, because of his youth, if he makes mistakes. After over 
twenty-one years of service and observation in “The Land of the 
Vedas,” the writer firmly believes that in India’s evangelization 
tremendous and unprecedented missionary problems are to be 
solved, and at the same time rejoices that even now there are 
many encouraging tokens, which should cause the church to “be 
of good cheer” and full of hope. He presents here a few of these 
complex problems, because he believes nothing is to be gained by 
underestimating obstacles, and with an earnest hope that the 
home church may see yet more clearly that the very best of her 
heart, brain, and brawn will be required before the evangelization 
of India is accomplished. 

1. India’s vast populations, with their conservative and en- 
during characteristics, present a great problem. The Christian 
Church rightly rejoices over the great success of missions in the 
Fiji Islands, where “when missions began there was not a Chris- 
tian, and now there is not a heathen.” In India, even now, there 
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are over thirty-five times as many Christians as the entire natiy, 
population of the Fiji Islands, amd yet that only means that ong 
out of every hundred is a Christian. Twenty years ago Bishop 
Thoburn said in Boston that he hoped to live to “assail the gates 
of hell in that old historic country with a million Methodists x 
his back.” The church was thrilled; God grant that he may; but 
even that will only mean one Methodist in every three hundred; 
but it would be over twelve times as many Methodists as the entire 
native population of the Fiji Islands. We have, at a safe esti. 
mate, even now, a quarter of a million Christians in our ow 
Southern Asia Mission field, or more than three times the eighty 
thousand native population of the Fiji Islands. The conservative 
and enduring characteristics of this vast population have also to 
be considered. A caricature, “the mild Hindu,” has caused some 
to think of the Hindu as lacking force and power. A brief com- 
parison of the people of India with those of other nations yill 
correct this mistake. The primitive people and civilizations of 
Persia, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and other countries belong to ancient 
history, and we know of their peculiarities chiefly through the 
revelations of excavations; but the people of India, who were 
their contemporaries, have continued to exist and thrive, though in 
a land that has been, through all these centuries, devastated by 
famine, fever, cholera, and repeated invasions. More difficult to 
endure than all these have been their caste rules, child marriage, 
etc., which have made mukti (salvation) mean to the Hindu only 
release from the awful burden of existence. Nevertheless, they 
have not only maintained their existence and civilization, but they 
have marvelously multiplied. Besides all this, other countries have 
grown rich from the crumbs that have fallen from India’s table, 
and while other ancient peoples are extinct, the Indians, with 
their Aryan blood, number almost three hundred million, and are 
passing through a revolutionary awakening, with every indication 
that their real history is yet in the future, and that they are to 
play an exceedingly large part in the oncoming greatness of the 
Oriental world. Every fifth baby born into this world looks up 
into the face of an Indian mother. To evangelize India is to 
evangelize one fifth of the human race. The problem is further 
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complicated by the fact that this great people speak one hundred 
and forty-seven classified languages and many dialects. Such a 
conservative people, with such force and persistency, will not easily 
give up the religion of their ancestors, and herein lies the problem. 

9. The marvelous power inherent in Hinduism to both resist 
and absorb other religions creates another great problem. The 
apostles, at Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, or Rome, never encountered 
systems of philosophy and religion with such powers of resistance 
and absorption as the missionary encounters in India. Those 
which they encountered in these particulars, as well as others, were 
infantile as compared to Hinduism, and those religions have been 
so long dead that references to them are references to ancient his- 
tory. Hinduism, on the other hand, has been growing in power 
with the passing centuries. Rival religions have not only been 
unable to destroy it, but, on the contrary, it has first resisted, then 
absorbed them, and thus became more powerful. Buddhism, to 
illustrate, rose five hundred years before Christ to destroy the 
Brahmanical caste system, sacrifices, incarnations and idolatry, 
and under King Asoka, who was emperor twenty centuries ago, 
was made the state religion of India. Hinduism first resisted, 
and the struggle for supremacy continued between these two great 
religions throughout fifteen centuries ; then masterful Brahmanism, 
with its unrivaled astuteness, absorbed into Hinduism nearly 
every doctrine of Buddhism, except its atheism and its opposition 
to caste distinctions. The Brahmans compelled Buddhists to ac- 
knowledge their supremacy, accept idol worship, and conform to 
the rules of caste. This amazing absorbing power appears more 
strikingly when it is remembered that Buddhism has disappeared 
from India, the land of its birth; but Buddha, its founder, whose 
special mission was to destroy caste, idol worship, and incarnations 
—fundamentals in Hinduism—has himself been incorporated into 
Hinduism as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and has become a 
popular god in the Hindu pantheon. This inherent power be- 
comes yet more manifest when it is further remembered that 
Hinduism is a religion which may be described as all theology, 
for it makes God everything and everything God; and yet it 
absorbed Buddhism, an atheistic religion, without “sacrifice, priest, 
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or prayer.” This is even yet more remarkable when it is remem. 
bered that Buddhism itself is a religion of such power that al. 
though driven out of the land of its birth, it now holds in jts 
power, outside of India, more people than India’s entire popula- 
tion. How gladly would Hinduism place Christ in her pap- 
theon as an, not the, incarnation, and that is the tendency of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and the use Hinduism makes of all Unitarianism, 
Sir Monier Williams, than whom no other European has studied 
Hinduism more thoroughly, in explaining this marvelous power, 
says: 

It is all-tolerant, all-compliant, all-comprehensive, all-absorbing It 
has its material and spiritual aspect, it is esoteric and exoteric, it is sub. 
jective and objective, it is rational and irrational, it is pure and impure, 
It may be compared to a huge polygon, or irregular multilateral figure. 
It has one side for the practical and another for the severely moral, an- 
other for the devotional and imaginative, another for the sensuous and 
sensual, and another for the philosophical and speculative. Those who 
rest in ceremonial observances find it all-sufficient; those who deny the 
efficacy of works and make faith the one requisite need not wander from 
its pale; those who are addicted to sensual objects may have their tastes 
gratified; those who delight in meditations on the nature of God and man, 
and the relation of matter and spirit, the mystery of separate existence, 
and the origin of evil may here indulge their love of speculation. 


This unparalleled religious condition is the outgrowth of the 
absorption by Hinduism of all the demonolatry and fetichism of 
all the aboriginal tribes of India. “Come along,” the Brahmans 
said, “we will take your demons and demonesses and give them 
shrines and worship in our temple.” Thus all the best and much 
of the worst of all the centuries they have absorbed and assimilated. 
Let the reader imagine preaching to a Hindu audience, face to 
face with wide-awake Hindu pundits, who are there to show that 
everything spoken of is already in Hinduism, and that it is better 
than Christianity, they being ready to throw at you all the sins of 
the so-called Christian nations, and then think of the millions 
of such, and the problem will become real. 

8. Vedantic philosophy presents many doctrinal and philo- 
sophical problems. I have chosen Vedantic philosophy not be- 
cause it is the only philosophy of India, nor because it is accepted 
by all, but because it is by far the most pervasively influential. 
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In this philosophy Christianity will find in India its last, its 
subtlest, most alert and tenacious antagonist. Here are a few 
of its dogmas : 

(a) “The Impersonal One,” the outstanding characteristic 
of Vedantie philosophy, is its conception of God. The formula of 
its leading dogma is Ekam Eva Advitiyam, which means “Only 
one without a second.” Brahma exists truly, the world illusively. 
Brahma is the sole reality, and it is essential to the sole reality 
“that there shall be nothing like it, nothing different from it, 
and that within itself there shall be no variety. If there be any- 
thing with which to compare it, anything with which to 
contrast it, or if it be itself dividable into parts, unity is destroyed 
and duality is begun.” Brahma is the supreme soul of the 
universe and is a neuter noun. “He is the impalpable and the 
immutable, the unbeginning and the unending, who neither appre- 
hends nor may be apprehended; the unthinkable, the unspeak- 
able, selfless, timeless, spaceless, causeless, the Sole Entity, 
the final reality. Beside him there is no other, nothing else.” 
That is the Everest of Vedantic philosophy, and most readers will 
feel that on that peak the air is so rarefied that it is almost im- 
possible for common lungs to breathe. He is presented “without 
any moral qualities, without form, without difference, without 
limitations.” Brahma’s bliss is said to be that of dreamless 
sleep. Here we have the supreme philosophy of India. But, like 
the sacred banyan tree of India, which from a single trunk sends 
out long branches destined to send roots to the ground and become 
themselves attached trees, till the central trunk is lost in a dense 
forest of offshoots, so has this pantheistic creed rooted itself all 
over India, and has spread its ramifications with such tropical 
luxuriance that the original root dogma is lost in an exuberant 
overgrowth of mythological monstrosities. Starting with only 
an Impersonal One, in dreamless sleep, as the Sole Entity, it be- 
comes interesting to follow this philosophy into its explanations 
of how the world was created. This is solved by denying any real 
creation and declaring that all else is illusion. Thus, just as 
passing through the Suez you look across the desolate, dry, tree- 
less waste, then suddenly you behold lakes and ships and life, and 
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fertility and beauty where all had been waste, it is a mirage—reg] 
enough to your perceptions though it vanishes when you approach, 
That, says the Vedantist, is what you and I are, and all the world 
besides—vivid and interesting as a mirage, and as unsubstantial, 
Or take another of their ways of stating it: “You dream, and jn 
your dream suppose yourself another. You receive his honors 
sob over his griefs, live his life, and then awaken to find that te 
are not him but you.” Yet how real and impressive it all was 
while it lasted. An illusory existence, real enough from the 
standpoint of daily experience, but from the standpoint of mets- 
physical knowledge a wild hallucination. In order to get the 
Impersonal One, whose bliss is dreamless sleep, to dream, a soma 
thing called Maya is invented. This mysterious Maya conditions 
the unconditional Brahma, “that is to say, this strange principle 
first of all hides Brahma from itself, veils it to its true nature as 
a cloud might veil the sun, so that it becomes capable of the con- 
ceit of personality; and then it leads Brahma, as a method of 
realizing its illusory personality, to project the phantasmagoria 
of a world.” That is, Brahma under the influence of Maya be- 
comes like one endowed with complete personality. Thus worlds 
appear as things appear to one in a dream, or a mere slight of 
hand on an infinite scale. 

(b) Pantheism and idolatry, the Impersonal One, who, accord- 
ing to Vedantism, is all there is really, is not therefore separated 
from any part of the universe; and here we come upon pantheism. 
Tt reasons, “Is not God like the sunlight—everywhere, in man, in 
beast, in tree, in stream, in the mountain, and the snow upon the 
mountain top?’ Therefore all things may be worshiped, for God 
is in them all, and the only things that need regulate one’s worship 
are custom and convenience. Hence idolatry is everywhere present 
in India and finds its justification in the dogma of pantheism. On 
every mountaintop and by every roadside there are idols inviting 
the people to worship. This philosophical creed has suffered at 
the hands of the people of India the most degrading translation. 
Images not larger than a man’s finger, and forms more foul than 
bacchanals, more monstrous than the fancies of nightmare, are 
worshiped with low prostitution. Indian pantheism began by 
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sublimating everything into God, and has continued by transfus- 
ing God into everything. The subtlest monism in the world lives 
in open alliance with the grossest idolatry. This by many of 
the people is interpreted to mean that God is also in every action, 
gs much in evil actions as in good. The criminal about to go to 
the gallows, when spoken to as having committed a crime, with 
flashing eyes, replied: “I didn’t kill the man; it was God who did 
it. Don’t you know that all we do is God’s doings?’ Herein lies 
the great difficulty in producing conviction of sin. When one sees 
a pantheistic Indian under powerful conviction of sin, then he says, 
“J believe in the Holy Ghost,” for here in a miraculous manner 
is his work manifest. God in everything has so taken possession 
of the thought of the common people of India that, let the mis- 
sionary proclaim the helplessness of the idol and explain that God 
isa spirit and should only be worshiped in spirit, the people will 
listen, but answer: “You have spoken true words; God is one. 
He is here in this image; here, then, as custom dictates and con- 
venience suggests, we worship God.” In this way this pantheistic 
philosophy has captured the imagination of India’s millions. On 
the other hand, nowhere is the influence of missions more clearly 
seen than in the fact that it is now often claimed that the educated 
classes of India have ceased to worship idols. A growing thought 
among the educated of India was recently expressed in the saying 
of an educated Indian to a missionary: “India must have a per- 
sonal God; our impersonal one no longer satisfies.” While this 
is encouraging, on the other hand, the slowness with which the 
villagers of India, and even the Indian village Christians, in times 
of sorrow and trouble, and the zenana women forsake idolatry, 
sets forth one of the greatest problems. One comes after living in 
India to better understand the slowness with which the children of 
Israel forsook idol worship, and their oft falling back into it, and 
becomes more sympathetic and patient with Indian Christians in 
their efforts to get rid of all forms of idolatry. When it is re 
membered that it is only a worship of fear, of the evil spirits, the 
case is sadder and forms a tremendous problem. 

(4) Transmigration, a doctrine regarded as self-evident in 
India for twenty-five centuries, presents another problem. It has 
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been fully indorsed by Vedantists, and is an attempt to interpre 
the mysterious problem of suffering, and the inequalities of lif. 
It starts on the assumption that the soul is simply the vital prin. 
ciple that runs through nature, and that salvation means a release 
from the awful burden of existence, and union with the universg] 
soul, or Impersonal One. In accomplishing this the sages speak 
of “the eighty-four.” I have never heard of anyone who knows 
how the calculation was made; it is only generally known that it 
means “eight million four hundred thousand rebirths.” In this 
process the soul “may crawl as a snake, bloom as a flower, roam 
as a tiger, writhe like a demon, or reign as a god. No embodiment 
is incongruous or impossible.” How far anyone is in this no one 
knows; how much longer he may continue no one can tell. In 
whatever state one is born he is to die; but to die is to be born 
again; the wheel turns on, and the soul is projected into another 
existence. 
Only while turns the wheel invisible 
No pause, no peace, no staying place can be; 


Who mounts may fall, who falls will mount; the spokes 
Go round unceasingly. 


That this doctrine is neither proved nor provable does not hinder 
its almost universal acceptance. Its only possible proof would 
be recollection ; but the masses only say, “Why should we question 
what our great forefathers believed?’ Is there any law back of 
this in the Hindu mind? Yes, it is what is called the law of 
Karma. The word karma means, as near as we can get it in 
English, “action,” or, “the deed determines the destiny,” which 
means that whatever one has, or is, or is not, in the present ex- 
istence, is all because of something done in a former existence, and 
the future existence will be determined by the present deeds. This 
doctrine requires an eternity behind as well as before. There is 
a chain of cause and effect each link of which hangs on the pre 
ceding and the first on ? Recollection being the only possible 
proof, and the fact that no one recollects, entirely does away with 
any moral responsibility. The people so interpret it and attribute 
their sufferings not to fault but to fate. Therefore, whether a 
Hindu loses property, or a limb, or a loved one, or his honesty, or 
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his purity, he can find refuge in the same defense—“It is my fate.” 
Further, it makes suffering always penal. All the comfort that the 
Christian gains in the belief that the highest qualities are developed 
through suffering, and often the very highest service rendered, is 
entirely outside of the Hindu thought. In the great problems of 
life, with all their mysteries, transmigration has not a single gleam 
of light to throw on Christianity, while it checks and almost en- 
tirely excludes sympathy. Every sufferer is believed to be suffer- 
ing the penalty of his own deeds; why, then, should pity be wasted 
om acriminal? But, saddest of all, the word “forgiveness” lies 
outside of its vocabulary. Karma never errs and never spares. 
logically, “repentance is useless, resentment irrational, escape 
impossible.” 
The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your pity and wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


Sitting in an Indian train, a well-educated professional Indian 
gentleman entered, and recognizing me as a missionary, he soon 
turned the conversation on religion, and, in perfect English, re- 
marked, “There is one doctrine which you missionaries preach 
that forever makes it impossible for me to accept the Christian 
religion.” “What is that?” I inquired. He replied, “You teach 
that sin can be forgiven; that is impossible,” and declared his be- 
lief in that, “What I have sowed, that—not more, but never 
less, and never otherwise—must I reap.” Compare this merciless 
philosophy with “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin,” and 
you have the contrast between this merciless philosophy and our 
merciful God. In contrast with the high-caste, cultured philoso- 
pher, proud of intellect, may I tell of a simple village woman of 
India? She had learned of the Lord’s Prayer only the words, 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” The gospel in that much of the 
lord’s Prayer, in contrast with the loveless Impersonal One of 
Hinduism, captured and entranced her entire being, and gave her 
4 new world in which to live, to such an extent that when the native 
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pastor wished her to go on and learn the rest of the Lord’s Prayer, 
she positively refused, saying: “What is the necessity? Have | 
not enough?” Her faith had seen in that much provision fo 
life, death, and eternity, and in the fullness of her new-found joy 
she could not imagine that she needed more. Here one sees the 
happy freshness and fullness of such a revelation. Herein js the 
missionary’s joy; but. how to get the thronging conservative mil. 
lions to let go of the old and take the new is the problem. 

5. Caste, the zenana, child marriage and enforced widowhood, 
create problems found only in India. Caste has well been called 
“the devil’s masterpiece.” Caste holds sway in India even oye; 
the outcasts. Those who are so low in the social scale as to be 
counted outside of Hinduism, even they are bound in caste, 
“Caste! caste! caste!” is before the missionary in India day and 
night, year in and year out. It holds India’s millions subject to 
caste laws for such details of life as sipping, drinking, eating, 
washing, sitting, rising, reclining, visiting, traveling, speaking, 
listening, marrying, reading, singing, working, fighting, acquiring, 
dispensing and losing merit, inheritance, conveyance, possession 
and disposition of property, gain, loss and ruin, death, burial, 
burning: in short, with all the relations of life and with all that is 
supposed to precede and follow. The women are as completely 
bound as the men. Lest some might think the missionary dis 
posed to exaggerate, I shall quote from the Gaekwar of Baroda, a 
Hindu who has been around the world, and is India’s greatest 
social reformer: “The system which claims to divide us into 
innumerable castes, claiming to rise by minutely graded steps 
from the pariah to the Brahman, is a whole tissue of injustice, 
splitting men, equal by nature, into divisions, high and low, based 
not on the natural standard of personal qualities, but on the acci- 
dent of birth. There seems to be no country in the civilized world 
save India where the power of religion has been used as a force to 
divide man from his kith and kin. The slave was never an un 
touchable being, whereas the very touch or even the shadow of 8 
panchama is considered as pollution by a large section of the Indian 
people.” Caste is weakening, in some places, but there “remaineth 
yet very much land to be possessed.” As to the zenana: Much 
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has been done to relieve the zenana, but, according to the last 
census there are now forty million Indian women in the zenana— 
just about equal to the entire womanhood of the United States. 
Is that not a mighty problem? Child marriage and enforced 
widowhood I connect purposely, because infant wives become life- 
long widows. Among the Hindus all girls must be married as 
children. Practically all widowers remarry, hence all widowers 
of all ages up to seventy, and even eighty, marry child wives. 
These husbands die when their wives are yet children and leave 
them to be lifelong widows and worse than the slaves of the de- 
ceased husband’s relatives. There have been a few widows re- 
married under reform movements, and over this there has been 
great rejoicing, but the census shows that there are left twenty- 
six million widows; one hundred thousand of them are under ten 
years of age, and five thousand are widowed babies of one year old 
and under. There was great rejoicing recently in one corner of 
the empire when some pundits consented that in that section the 
age of marriage might be raised to five years, and well there might 
be rejoicing; but think of what lies back of such conditions. I 
shall not harrow the reader with this at length, but will let one 
widow’s ery represent the cry of the millions. “The English 
have abolished suttee, but, alas! neither the English nor the angels 
know what goes on in our homes. And Hindus not only don’t care 
but think it good. If the widow’s shadow is to be dreaded, why do 
they darken and overshadow the whole land with it? I am told 
that in England they comfort the widows’ hearts, but there is no 
comfort for us.” Who shall complete the work of their deliver- 
ance? That is the problem. 

6. The Mohammedan population in India is larger than in 
any other country, and this constitutes another problem. The 
statistics gathered for the great Cairo convention on Mohamme- 
danism estimated the Moslem population of the world at 
252,966,170. Nearly one fourth, or 62,458,007, are in India. 
If we add Malaysia, included in our Southern Asia mission field, 
we have 29,289,440 more, or a total of 91,747,447. Africa comes 
next with 58,864,587. When last at home I saw maps and heard 
lectures on the shadow of Mohammedanism pressing down over 
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the great African continent. My heart was warmed with syn- 
pathy for our missionaries and the great work in Africa; but hoy 
could I forget that there are over thirty-two million more Mohap. 
medans in our Southern Asia mission field alone than even jy 
Africa, and that they are pushing their campaign with equal «. 
thusiasm? The world-wide church is waking up to the greatnes 
of the task of the evangelization of the Moslem world, and jy 
recognition of the great fact that there are more in India than jp 
any other land the next world’s convention on Moslem evangelin. 
tion, on the invitation of the writer, is to be held at the beginni 
of next year in Lucknow, the very city in which these words ay 
being penned. In contemplating the problem of India’s evanggj- 
zation it should ever be kept iz mind that the world’s larges 
Moslem populatiou is in India. Our mission has had some very 
excellent converts from among the Mohammedans. Mohamme 
danism as it is in India, added to all the problems of Hinduism, 
makes an Indian missionary, just coming of age, believe that 
there are no more vital nor complicated mission problems to face, 
on the face of the whole earth than those with which he is 
surrounded. 

“Can such problems be solved ?” I hear the reader ask. We 
hasten to answer, yes! A thousand times yes! These problems, 
as seen by the writer, are not pessimistically presented, but with 
a desire to help the home church to more clearly realize the great- 
ness of her task, and to recognize that the great and decisive battle 
between Christianity and these powerful religions has yet to b 
fought, and to prepare her to give not only her good but her best. 
The following will briefly outline some of what has already been 
accomplished. 

Missionaries from various countries have gone up and spied 
out the land, and have come back showing a thriving Indian 
Christian Church as the luscious fruit of the land, and they bring 
no pessimistic report; but, believing that “nothing is too hard for 
God,” thousands of faithful Calebs and Joshuas are crying out 
to the Christian world, “Let us go up at once and possess it, for 
we are well able to overcome it.” The longer missionaries have 
been in India the more hopeful they become. A recent traveler 
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through India gave this testimony: “I have not found a discour- 
missionary.” 

The Bible has been translated into all the leading languages 
and most of the dialects, and millions of copies have been sold and 
read, some for spiritual light, some to learn English, some that 
the reader may be prepared to oppose the missionaries; but, as 
Paul said, “whether in pretense or truth, Christ is preached,” 
and we rejoice. In accomplishing this the languages have been 
reduced to writing and new missionaries, instead of having to be- 
gin where the first ones did, find grammars, dictionaries, Bibles, 
hymn books, tracts, and much other literature already to hand. 
This is the fruit of over a century of hard, consecrated, unheralded 
but faithful work, and its advantages for all the rest of the cam- 
paign cannot be overestimated. 

Educational, medical, and zenana missions have reached many 
thousands and inclined some of them favorably toward Chris- 
tianity. When Dr. Duff introduced scientific education into India 
he said, “I am laying a mine that will tear up the very foundations 
of Hinduism.” This is being done; tens of thousands who have 
lost faith in Hinduism have not yet accepted Christianity and are 
atheistic. Many in India now desire reform, freedom, and the 
devation of womanhood. Many of these proud leaders do not 
yet acknowledge that Christianity, with its evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical, and literary agencies, has brought this about. How 
to bring these awakened, inquiring, restless millions, proud of 
intellect, country, and ancestry, with their cry, “Indian things for 
India,” including religion, is a pressing question in the present 
stage of the solution of the problems. 

A society called the Arya Samaj has risen to reform Hin- 
duism and oppose Christianity. Its members are our bitterest 
opponents; but this shows that they fear Christianity will over- 
throw Hinduism. Their fears are well founded. Over against 
the Arya Samaj is the Brahmo Samaj, a small theistic church, 
fighting idolatry by preaching a personal God and social equality, 
and therefore opposing caste, child marriage, and enforced widow- 
hood. They also favor female education and the general eleva- 
tion of womanhood. They preach Christ not as a Saviour, but as a 
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good man, a great teacher, and the ideal character for India. Both 
these societies represent the higher and educated classes, and show 
India to be in such a restless, frightened, transition stage that she 
is carrying on a warfare among her own sons concerning the Christ, 
While these opposite movements are working among the high- 
caste people, multitudes from among the low castes are turning 
toward Christianity. They recognize that Hinduism has de 
graded them and Christianity alone can truly elevate them. Mo. 
hammedans are competing for them, and give them, with them. 
selves, social equality. Had we sufficient missionaries to teach 
and lead these awakening millions, millions of conversions would 
soon take place in conservative old India. Whether Christianity 
or Mohammedanism will have these low-caste millions is the ques- 
tion of the times. Sixty million Mohammedans are working for 
them. If Christianity had a tithe of such an army in India, the 
question would be solved. 

Last and best of the encouraging movements is the character 
and rapid growth of the Indian Christian Church. We have no 
complete statistics later than 1901. Then there were 2,943,445 
Christians of all classes in India. Judging from percentages of 
growth in former decades, it is a conservative estimate to say that 
there are now in India three and a half million Christians, and 
that more than half of them are Protestant. During the dec- 
ade preceding 1901 the nonevangelical churches only increased 
twelve per cent, while the evangelical and evangelistic churches 
increased 105 per cent; and we confidently expect that ratio to 
increase. Marvelous revivals during the past five years have 
been spreading over India among Protestant Christian communi- 
ties, and especially among our own, and a type of spirituality that 
promises great things for the future is found in many places in 
the Indian Church. Genuine conviction of sin, clear conversions, 
and experiences of full salvation rejoice our hearts. We have 
hundreds of Indian ministers and workers whom we love and trust 
as we do each other, and from whom we learn many spiritual 
lessons, and these are a prophecy of an oncoming host. In a new 
sense since coming to India I can say “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost,” for we are having indeed “old-time religion.” When the 
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wealth of India’s spiritual instinct and the fervor of her religious 

ion are lavished upon the Christ, I believe we shall see the best 
type of Christianity the world has ever known. The story of 
the matchless love of Christ wins and fires the Indian heart, and 
the oncoming Indian Church will be the mightiest power, as it 
should be, in India’s evangelization. 

0, Church of God, in the home land, in face of these majestic 
problems do not lose heart. India, the mother of religions and 
philosophies, who has given religions and philosophies to Asia, the 
land of palms and pearls, caste-cursed, historic, conservative, yet 
dear old India will yet, great and strong, stand up among the 
nations, and look upon the nail-pierced hands, the wounded side, 
the thorn-torn brow of the Christ, and with all doubts gone, ery, 
“My Lord and my God!”—“Galilean, thou hast conquered. I 
am thine, and thou art mine, forever.” 


Boat Mls 
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Art. II.—INTELLECTUAL FRONTIERSMEN 


In his Winning of the West Theodore Roosevelt has an intep. 
esting passage on the influence of the frontier on human characte, 
He goes on to tell of the different types of men naturally attractej 
to a frontier, and of the forces which mold character out on the 
advancing edge of civilization. He finds a vast appeal to th 
imagination in a frontier, and a set of forces at work there whic 
eall out characteristics which may not be noticeable in the wel. 
settled communities. According to Roosevelt, the man who jy 
the populous center back East would be just a good neighbor and 
an accommodating citizen becomes on the frontier a self-sacrificing 
hero. The man who in an older community simply takes his 
home as a matter of course will on the frontier go to iis death for 
his home. On the other hand, the man who in the settled com 
munity is a backbiter becomes in the new land a murderer. The 
man who is lazy at home may become a cattle thief on the frontier, 
And in every case the outside polish wears off. 

The frontier which Roosevelt describes so picturesquely has 
disappeared. There has been no frontier in the old sense of the 
term for the past twenty years. But there are frontiers of other 
kinds. New worlds are continually being set before us for ex 
ploration and conquest. There are frontiers in science, in the 
field of social theory, in philosophic speculation, in theological ix 
quiry. And the frontiers of the mind’s realms present something 
of the same characteristics as did the frontiers which the historia 
of the West has described. There is something about an intelle: 
tual frontier which attracts widely diverse characters. There is 
something which develops quickly the best or the worst in thos 
characters. The pioneer may be a very good man or a very bad 
man. It is hard to get a typical frontiersman, for the reason that 
he may be so very good or so very bad; and it is hard to get any 
sort of average by putting the good and the bad together. The 
opposites stand out distinctly in a close view. The “bad” man has 
quality which is unmistakable and the good man is soon known %& 
such. Unfortunately, the man “back East” does not make the 
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distinctions which appear as soon as one reaches the frontier, and 
so is apt to group all frontiersmen together as a race of heroes, or, 
on the contrary, as a set of wild ruffians with no regard for law 
andorder. At a distance it is difficult to distinguish the law-abid- 
ing home-seeker from the lawbreaking desperado, The same mis- 
take is sometimes made when we think of the men on the intellec- 
tual frontiers. The romantic and the sentimental cry out at once 
that the man announcing a new discovery or a new theory is a 
hero like the mighty men of old. No honors are too great for him. 
On the other hand, the staid citizen of the long-established intel- 
lectual lands is apt to feel that all pioneers in thought are dis- 
jurbers and lawbreakers. When we come close to the frontiers- 
men, however, we see that the men who at a distance looked very 
much alike are in reality very different. There are outlaws upon 
the frontier, and adventurers, and nomads, and Ishmaelites, and 
sportsmen, and home-seekers, and empire-builders. The empire- 
builder looks at a distance something like an outlaw. The true 
frontiersman simply has to take some laws into his own hands. 
This is true whether he is building an empire which can be given 
a geographical location and a name or whether he is erecting his 
kingdom in the realms of high philosophy. “Back East” the citi- 
zen has to abide by a code of exact law. Out on the frontier he has 
at times to be a law unto himself. In the staid realm of estab- 
lished institutions the intellectual worker finds limits which he 
must not pass; but in the new realms, whatever those realms may 
be, the thinker must take certain liberties. He must remember, 
as we must, that he is taking these liberties. He must rely upon 
hypothesis, for example, and upon what we are pleased at times 
to call “constructive imagination.” The situation is not the same 
in the settled kingdoms of learning as it is in the newer intellectual 
countries. Every possibility must be canvassed, every hypothesis 
tested, every assumption given a chance. Now when we see from 
a distance the rapid changes of opinion that this pioneer makes, 
and hear the startling suggestions which he offers, we may think 
that he is bound by no law of consistency whatsoever. We think 
of him as a reckless antinomian, and forget that he is moving in 
anew sphere. An investigator in the field of physics studying the 
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properties of radium, for example, is to be allowed to make any 
hypothesis he pleases, and start out upon the wildest eetan 
We who look on from the safe vantage of what is already known 
and classified must have patience lest we think meanly of ment] 
processes which are really destined to add vastly to the world’s 
stock of knowledge. Of course some things are fixed once and fo 
all, but let us not be too impatient if the pioneer has moment, 
when he questions even these things. He is out on the frontier, 
Now, we do not forget that there are outlaws on the frontier, men 
who have no sense of logic, and men who are in rebellion against 
the moral foundations. This is especially true in the realm of 
social reform. Some man sees a chance for an improvement in an 
institution of society like the home, or the church, or the school, 
He makes suggestions which are for the moment startling to us, 
but he may be working with the instinct of the home-seeker or the 
empire-builder. The embarrassing fact is, however, that as soon 
as he begins to work on this frontier the real outlaws swarm in, 
the free-lovers and the “affinity” knaves, the haters of religion and 
the enemies.of knowledge. The frontier condition makes the real 
worker very self-sacrificing, and in his loyalty to his conception 
he says something which sounds to the man at a distance like the 
lawlessness of the outlaw, who is a real fact and factor on the 
frontier. 

The man on the frontier looks from a distance very much 
like a failure, it may be; and there are failures in plenty on 
frontiers of whatever sort. If the United States could open a 
new frontier to-day, and that frontier were not too far distant, the 
failures would be on hand very early. The men who have not 
been able to “make it go” in the well-settled parts try their luck 
once more in the new lands. So it is in the realm of mind. The 
man who has gone down to complete disaster in his attempt to get 
hold of the well-established principles of thoroughgoing mets 
physics hears that there is a new land called physiological psy- 
chology, and he makes for that frontier—where he accomplishes 
nothing, of course. To-day society is giving itself to the problem 
of seeking for modifications in its own constitution. Men are 
studying profoundly the principles of socialism, let us say, to see 
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if any hint of reform can be found in them. But the frontier 
ghich we call sociological science is like a magnet for the failures, 
and the camps of the socialists are full of comrades with a griev- 
ance against the universe. So it is in the advance ranks of every 
new intellectual movement. The men who have failed “back 
Fast” arrive in a stream. And we who look on from “back East” 
think they are all failures. We do not get close enough to see that 
there are on the frontier men who are willing to try plan after 
plan and see them all fail if they can from the failures get some 
hint which will point to the truth. A failure which comes from 
the fact that the pioneer is himself a chronic and habitual failure 
is one thing. A failure in an experiment which points toward 
the truth is another matter. We must distinguish between the 
two types. From the distance the frontier seems to be swarming 
with adventurers. The adventurers are there—wild fellows will- 
ing to run any risk just for the sake of the risk itself, living upon 
excitement and sensation. They send back into the settled dis- 
tricts the stories of great exploits, which exploits, by the way, are 
usually located in the future. To take a single illustration, think 
of some of the utterances which are being given forth in these 
days by a peculiarly adventurous type of pioneer scientist, the 
writer for the popular magazines, concerning a great forward 
movement in the world of invention, namely, the contrivance of a 
flying machine that will fly. A writer in a recent journal, laying 
great claim to an understanding of his subject, thrilled the world 
with an article showing how the invention of the flying machine 
has made it impossible for navies to exist more than ten years 
longer. The flying machine flies over the battleship and drops 
an explosive upon the ship. The ship “blows up.” Just what 
the explosive is, and how it can be fired accurately from the flying 
machine, and what the ship is doing while the explosive is being 
aimed and fired at her, are matters left to conjecture. The 
exact engineer tells us that such an attack would indeed be fatal 
if the explosive could be dropped down the smokestack! But 
the magazine scientist, whose imagination is flying much more 
boldly than any actual flying machine would dare, must not dis- 
gust us. Let us be amused ‘at him while we reflect upon the fact 
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that scientist after scientist, trained in the best schools, is risking 
his life in an attempt to conquer the principles of flight for the 
service of man. From the distance they all look alike, the maga- 
zine writer and the trained mechanical genius, but they are not 
alike. We must not shout for them all, and we must not cop. 
demn them all. All the real advances come through the risks of 
venturesome men. By the way, the efforts at the improvement 
of the world through Christian effort are necessarily venturesome, 
Christianity has a frontier and Christianity must learn to look 
intelligently upon the work of that frontier. There is a frontier 
in theology. The theologian cannot advance with the carefy] 
measured tread of the mathematician. There is no way of build. 
ing up the kingdom of God by formal logic. We have nothing 
but the venture of faith out and forward upon the largest and best 
assumptions which we can find. We learn more of God by assun- 
ing more of him. The progress of the church has come from the 
venturesomeness of the hardy spiritual pioneers who have dared 
to believe the most and the best concerning God. This is especially 
true of Methodism. We may say that John Wesley advanced 
backward if we please, but he advanced, nevertheless, and if he 
were living to-day, would probably be far out on some latter-day 
frontier. We speak sometimes about the kingdom of the truth and 
about “conserving the truth” with more devotion than knowledge. 
The truth of God is something which grows at the hands of venture 
some frontiersmen, who are not afraid to abandon old conceptions 
and old methods when these will no longer do the work. If the 
parables of Jesus mean anything, they mean that the kingdom 
of God is under the necessity of expansion. The man with the 
talent was wicked and slothful because he would not make a 
venture. He was too timid with his Lord’s money. If we are 
dealing with trust funds, we do well to be conservative and 
“stick to the four per cents”; but if we are dealing with a vital 
kingdom, the best way to advance the kingdom is to push out the 
frontiers. To push out the frontiers we must have the frontiers- 
men. Take the problem of Christian effort for the salvation of 
the cities. If there is any problem in the universe which is to-day 
a frontier problem, that problem is the modern city. The modern 
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city is new. The city minister meets a condition the like of 
which has never before been seen. Now, of course, all the experi- 
ment-triers in all the churches revel in a chance such as the mod- 
ern city presents, and they give us hare-brained schemes without 
number. Still, the problem is a new problem, and quite likely it 
will require a new plan to solve it. We may sit off in a rural 
or suburban retreat and lament the reckless departure from the 
old methods, but we must not embarrass the real pioneer 
who is doing the best he can on the ground. He is not responsible 
for the easy prophecy that some panacea will bring the millennium 
next year, but he is responsible if he does not at least make an 
attempt with any method which contains anything of promise. 
Once more, when we look at the pioneer from a distance he 
may seem to us to be bent chiefly on destruction. He may seem 
to be wasteful even to wantonness. As a matter of fact, the de- 
stroyer is out yonder on the frontier. There are reckless, head- 
long slashers with whom destruction is a mania. There are 
sportsmen whose delight is in killing. Let any frontier open in 
the realm of science or philosophy or theology, and the destroyers 
rush thither, some bent on destruction for destruction’s own sake, 
some laying waste just for the sport of waste. If, for example, 
we look back over the history of biblical criticism in the last 
thirty years, we can see abundant reason for the alarm of many 
good people at the methods of some students. As a matter of fact, 
there have been out upon that frontier many students whose 
delight seemed to be in destruction. Their glee at the overthrow 
of some established view has been but poorly concealed. Too 
many have taken up the critical methods with the jaunty air of 
sportsmen. They have found in the methods of present-day 
criticism a finely fashioned instrument which they have used for 
destruction. They have been in such haste to declare that re. 
arrangement of the scriptural documents has overthrown Chris- 
tianity that they have revealed their own purpose in moving to 
the frontier. But whatever else Christianity may be, it is cer- 
tainly not a frontier for sportsmen. A distinguished essayist 
once complained that theologians are not more sportsmanlike in 
their controversies. There is really nothing more maddening to 
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the pioneer than to be called a sportsman. When he is thus cari. 
catured he realizes the hopelessness of his situation, for there ar 
sportsmen on the frontier, and the pioneer himself has to do the 
same things that a sportsman does. The pioneer must destroy. 
He must clear a new path, and in clearing the new path he must 
cut down many a fine tree, which elsewhere might be a thing of 
grandeur, but which in his path is just an obstruction. He has t 
hear the people “back East” call out to him to be a “constructive” 
and not a “destructive” critic, when he has to destroy some things 
for the sake of the building which is to come later. There are very 
few phrases more misunderstood than this of “destructive criti- 
cism.” There is, of course, destruction by the waster and the 
sportsman, but there is also destruction at the hands of the home 
seeker and the empire-builder. The latter destruction aims at the 
clearing a place for truth. And we must not expect the pioneer 
to be overdiscriminating in his methods. He cannot stop to busy 
himself with the finer points as to whether just this or that or the 
other should be cut away. He is to do his part, and that part is 
the part of path-breaking. The man who later builds the macad- 
amized road will have time to aet more scientifically. The pioneer 
cannot be expected always to clean up the litter he makes. Others 
can do that while he goes ahead to farther frontiers. The truth is 
that hosts of pioneer scholars in our day have been working with 
the sincere purpose of making the Bible more of a home for man 
than ever before. They have been seeking to clear away misunder- 
standings and to cut out the extravagant growth of misconcep 
tions. They are genuine empire-builders. To-day we see the 
Scriptures coming to new influence through the toils of such 
workers. And yet side by side with the real home-seeker are the 
reckless assailant and the cynical sportsman. It is hard at a dis- 
tance to tell which is which. 

This line of reflection is especially pertinent also in view of 
the fact that there is abroad to-day a serious spirit of inquiry as 
to whether some path may not be found to lead us out of the dis- 
tress in industrial and political life which has come about through 
the growth and extension of special privileges. There is on to-day 
in our country and in others a veritable war against the doctrine 
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of divine right of kings to rule. True, the kings are not called 
kings, but they rule, neyertheless—railroad kings and industrial 
kings. Now we must find some way to a better state of things; 
but whether we try the methods of governmental regulation, or 
governmental ownership, or socialism, we shall always hear the cry 
that those who are trying to lead the advance are destroyers. Of 
course there are destroyers among these pioneers; there are haters 
of God and man who would uproot every social institution they 
could lay hands on. And from a distance there may not seem to 
be much difference between these men and those who are acting 
with the desire to make America a better home and a stronger 
empire. There is a difference, but the difference is not discernible 
at a distance. Any man who starts out to be a pioneer in this 
sphere must count on doing some work that may for the moment 
seem destructive. It was said of a noted American fighter against 
the abuse of special privileges that he wallowed his way through 
the rights of his enemies with the grace of a rhinoceros. We may 
not be qualified to say how much grace a rhinoceros has, but we 
can at least see that after this particular leader got through he had 
left a path behind him broad enough for the masses to travel out 
toward larger life. The speech of the pioneer is apt to be harsh, 
judged by conventional and drawing-room standards. The truth 
is that the well-settled people back in the older districts do not like 
to be disturbed. In too many cases they themselves are the 
obstacles which the leader of the forward movement has to over- 
come. So the pioneer has to make his speech not from the stand- 
point of politeness or finish but from the standpoint of effective- 
ness. There ape some instances where only the heavy blunt 
speech will do any execution, but a blunt instrument occasionally 
bruises a surface broader than that which the pioneer himself 
wishes to strike. 

What, after all, is the point which we are trying to enforce ? 
First, that we must not be too hard on the pioneer because he seems 
at a distance to be a somewhat rough character. We live in an age 
when the frontiers are pushing out in all directions, frontiers in 
science and philosophy and social theory and religion. The dis- 
coveries on the frontier are bound to react with impulse toward 
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profound change for better on all the established provinces, Wy 
cannot understand American history until we see something of 
the reflex action of the advancing frontier upon the Eastern geq 
tions. We cannot measure the influences for good throughout the 
entire body of our thinking which are to come from the extension 
of knowledge and the widening of the field for Christian activity, 
Yet this advance takes its impulse from men who may make 
poor show judged by the artificialities and the conventions. The 
pioneers exaggerate in their whole thought of things. They se 
simply from their own standpoint. There is very little of the 
judicial about them. Their speech is at times ill-balanced anj 
reckless and boastful and arrogant and ugly, and sounds bad 
afar off. They are not always what are characterized as “saf 
and sane” men, They are especially lacking in gentleness from 
the view of those who look out through plate-glass windows. Yet 
these men are the hope of the advancing kingdom. They are the 
“strong men with empires in their brains.” If we are to look upon 
human character as in any sense instrumental, we have to judg 
these men by what they accomplish. What they accomplish is 
the opening of the world to the homes of men. They make the 
new realms of thought and feeling and doing not only explorable 
but habitable. As Roosevelt says, the frontier exaggerates ani 
accentuates the characteristics of the pioneer. We might not like 
to have some of the pioneers of the old days in our parlors, but 
we could not have any parlors if it had not been for the pioneers 
Secondly, let us not be too harsh on the pioneer because of the 
company he keeps. Outlaws, thugs, cut-throats, speculators, ad: 
venturers, failures of ali sorts swarm on the frontiers of a nation 
and on the frontiers of a realm of thought. But the home-seekers 
and the empire-builders are there too. A smug and respectable 
gentleman attended an anti-slavery convention in Boston in the 
days of Phillips and Garrison. This gentleman went away burst: 
ing with respectable indignation at what he saw there—long-haired 
men and short-haired women, free-lovers, atheists, anarchists, bank- 
rupts, human riffraff, and a fair sprinkling of half-witted persons. 
And these were no doubt all present. The respectable gentleman 
forgot to look closely at some others who were there—Garrison and 
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Phillips, for example. Quite likely, if he had seen these and 
heard even these talk, he would have thought them very dangerous 
characters—as, indeed, they were. Unlovely characters too, 
looked at from a distance. But they helped make the nation a 
decent dwelling place for the peoples of the world. Gilbert 
Haven was once reproached for attending meetings where such 

rsons as those who offended our respectable Bostonian congre- 
gated. Gilbert Haven never uttered a profounder bit of wisdom 
than in his reply. He simply remarked that no greater mistake 
could be made than to judge a pioneer by the company that might 
gather around him. 


Frames |. Yn ‘Cou 
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Art. IIL—SAMPLE LATIN LYRICS BY SIXTEENT? 
CENTURY GERMANS 


Ir may be safely assumed that the average man understands 
the term “Latin literature” to include nothing written after the 
downfall of the Western Empire, and that even the conncissenr of 
literature historically considered is apt to regard that mass of 
writing during the next millennium which was necessarily r 
stricted to the language of the educated world as a sort of literary 
Sahara, or as a kind of “salted” mine, whose actual yield t. 
precious ore would not exceed a cent’s worth to a hundred of 
rock. It is indeed true that Latin literature in the strict sense of 
the term practically ceased even before Rome fell into the hands 
of the barbarians, and that it requires great courage and indon- 
itable patience to venture in the search for literary nuggets inside 
the covers of those ponderous tomes which represent the wisdom 
(or folly) of the Middle Ages. But nuggets there are, worth reseu- 
ing from their desolate surroundings; and occasionally an heroic 
soul dares to forsake the world of culture and good society ani 
plunge across the frontier into the “bad lands” of literature, to 
live for a time an isolated life and secure some new treasures, 
with which, if he survives the process, he may afterwards return 
to delight his fellow men. Such an intrepid explorer is Georg 
Ellinger, who for the Weidmann series of Lateinische Litteratur- 
endenkmaler des XV und XVI Jahrhunderts selected and edited 
a little collection entitled Deutsche Lyriker des Sechszehnten Jahr- 
hunderts. The collection contains only Latin lyrics, and is culled 
from the works of over fifty different authors. It may be cont- 
dently asserted that not many of us have even a vague conception 
of the vastness of the bulk of Latin poetry produced in Germany 
during this period. The smallness of the number of men of letters 
who ever, like Horace, succeed in rearing for themselves “a monv- 
ment more enduring than one of bronze” is silently and sadly 
witnessed by a mere catalogue of the names of the writers repre 
sented in this collection. What do the poets and scholars of the 
beginning of the twentieth century know, or care, about Michael 
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Abel, Valens Acidalius, Tobias Aleutnerus, Martinus Balticus, 
and so on, with few exceptions, to the end of the list? And what 
shall we say of the second list of more than fifty names which are 
only “mentioned in the introduction”? Indeed, we hardly begin 
to wake up to the scope of the editor’s labors in selecting these 
one hundred and twenty-two pages from the wilderness of material 
around him until he tells us that not one tenth of the authors of 
the period could be represented at all, and that he often read 
through thick volumes of over six hundred pages to pick out a 
single poem. In view of such care in selection we are justified in 
expecting to find the most important tendencies in the Latin 
lyrical composition of this period represented by some of the most 
interesting, suggestive, or intrinsically meritorious examples; and 
this expectation is not disappointed. Not merely in the technique 
of the poet’s art, in variety of metrical treatment, in nearness of 
approach to genuinely classical models, but often also in the real 
poetic touch, in happy conceits, in undeniable inspiration, to say 
nothing of certain poems of curious historical interest, these lyrics 
deserve more than casual attention. In their human interest they 
do not fall behind the classical models of Catullus and Horace, 
and in their variety of form and subject they capture our thought. 
Though outside the pale of what is accepted as classical Latin, 
probably nine out of ten school or college students would fail in 
attempting to point out any lapses from the standards of the best 
Latinity ; and many a lover of literature might find his enthusiasm 
for Latin reading quickened in turning from the older days to 
those so much nearer his own experience. There is no good reason 
why such poetry should not have a place in our college curricula, 
and many a neat tidbit could well be included in the reading 
books that are designed to attract young minds to love Latin 
literature. 

The editor has arranged the selections according to subjects 
in these divisions: I, Amatory; II, Poems of Wedlock; 
III, Poems of individual feeling or experience; IV, 
Hodeporica and Propemptica; V, Poems of nature and 
joyous life; VI, Religious; VII, Didactic; VIII, Poems of 
home and country; IX, Poems on special occasions or 
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historic events. To the division containing the amatory poetry js 
allotted the largest space. Not that this variety of poetry wa 
the one most cultivated in that sterner age—rather the contrary 
was the fact. But when so prominent a poet as Petrus Lotichins 
Seeundus, who was indeed the greatest Latin poet Germany eye, 
produced, began to devote his attention to this style of composition, 
imitators sprang up, and the second half of the century say , 
decided tendency toward such lyrics. Sixteen different poets ar 
represented in this group, singing their joys or sorrows, praising 
the charms of their fair lady loves, lamenting the cruel fate that 
separates true lovers, or complaining of the hard hearts of the 
beauties of that day, while the now ghostly procession of Philetas, 
Rosinas, Nisas, or Blandinas who enthralled the red-blooded youth 
of the sixteenth century in Germany passes in dim review before 
us. Unfortunately, prolixity seems to be a besetting sin of dis 
appointed lovers, or, at any rate, a temptation to which several 
of these lovers yield in the favorite elegiae distich, which can s 
easily be spun out nach Belieben. The wailing of Joannes Dan- 
tiseus addressed to Gringwa, with which the collection opens, runs 
on to the length of one hundred and twelve verses. His theme 
is one easily appreciated in every land, as well as in Germany, 
and in every age when the lusty youth is sent hither and yon in 
the exigencies of military life or other necessary travel, and forced 
to leave behind, here and there, the charmers of his heart: 


Quam dure miseri sunt conditionis amantes, 
Qui nullas sedes nec loca certa tenent! 


How hard the lover’s sad condition, 

Who has no home nor sure position! 
In Germany he falls in love with a blonde, in Italy with a 
brunette, and as soon as he has fairly surrendered to the new 
assault is forced to change his base and undergo a new attack and 
capitulation. Just now it is this damsel Grinea from whom John 
is forced to tear himself away, and he gives us a vivid picture of 
the last fond embrace—the pressing of bosom to bosom, the et- 
circling of manly neck by smooth arms, the lingering touch of 
lip to lip, the streams of tears on four cheeks, and the last sad word, 
“Farewell.” 
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Happy indeed are they who enjoy affection that stays! 
Hardest of all for lovers is traveling devious ways. 


The protestations of the lover that he is loth to leave his 
Grinea remind us forcibly of those of A®neas to Dido beside the 
Styx, and other Vergilian parallels in the poem indicate slightly 
its excellent style. An epistle of Georgius Sabinus, written in 
elegiacs to Petrus Bembus, recounts the more fortunate experience 
of the learned writer to his even more learned and famous friend, 
who is readily recognized as the gay Cardinal Pietro Bembo, of 
great literary repute and Epicurean tastes, himself a “past grand 
master” of the art of love and one of the devotees of the celebrated 
Lucrezia Borgia. The erudite George, poring over his books and 
writing, had been visited, so goes the account in this poem, by 
Venus herself, and besought to accept her son Cupid as a pupil, 
not in the more serious studies, but in the art of amatory verse, 
the promised reward to consist of a lover’s kiss. But when the 
master and pupil met Cupid forthwith drew his bow and sent a 
shaft into the grave master, remarking that Melanchthon’s daugh- 
ter would cure the wound! Then follows the story of the success- 
ful wooing and espousal of the great Melanchthon’s daughter 
Anna, with whom, he announces thus to Membo, the nuptials are 
presently to be celebrated. Of quite a different type are Johann 
Stigel’s iambic dimeters to a certain Phileta: 


Phileta, qui te viderit 
Tria verba tecum conferens. 


Phileta, he who once on thee can gaze, 

Exchange three words with thee, and, still unmoved, 
Not perish soon, with maddening love consumed, 
That man, I fancy, is a son of stone, 

Untouched by human sensibilities, 

And harder-hearted than the very flint. 

Him bitterly the Cyprian dame must hate, 

Fond Cupid curse, the Graces execrate. 


The poet Lotichius celebrates his entrance into the field of 
amatory verse by describing his conquest by Venus and Cupid 
after his long military service in frozen climes, and protests his 
devotion to a pure love, and in another long elegy he tells his 
friend, Renatus Henerus, a physician, of seeing in Italy, as he 
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wandered near the shore, a face and form almost the double of the 
girl he had left behind him in the frigid north, so that his slup. 
bering love was by this quickening of memory roused again to , 
white heat ; and he begs his friend of the healing art to interced 
for him that at least she may give him enough encouragement ty 
inspire his muse, who will then make the fair maid immortal 
Like Propertius, he tells his sorrows to the breezes; and, like 
Tibullus, he is compelled to go far from his dear ones, to languish 
for their presence. And, as with Ulysses of old, 


Non Ithace tanti, non Neritos ardua tanti, 
Penelope tanti sed tamen una fuit. 


It is a most edifying picture of fidelity that is painted for us 
by Joannes Posthius in a poetical epistle to his Blandina: 


TO BLANDINA 


You ask, Blandina, what I’m doing here, 

A stranger in these coasts, where cruel fate 
Doth will that I must tarry, far from thee. 

O well, I’m turning o’er great Galen’s tomes, 
Or listening to men famous in the healing art; 
Nor do I hesitate to follow here and there 
Skillful practitioners, with well-taught hands, 
Who minister to bodies racked with pain. 

And often, too, I wander o’er the hills 

And in lone spots talk book-lore to the trees. 
When comes a holiday, and through the town 
Walk troops of smooth-cheeked maidens gayly by, 
I close the doors and windows of my room 
And, lonely, practice doleful songs like those 
The turtledove sings, widowed of his mate, 
Whose notes, like vocal tears, express how much 
He loa*‘hes the comradeship of other birds. 
Unhappy thus, light of my life, must I 
Continue all my days to spend till God 

Shall bring me back to thee and native land. 
Unless this happy lot shall soon be mine 
Life’s done! my grief will send me to the tomb. 


The author’s wanderings in the woods and over the hills will 
at onee suggest parallel passages in the eighteenth elegy of Proper- 
tius’s second book, where the heartlessness of Cynthia has led he 
lover to tell his sorrows to the trees, and to rove over rocks and 
through many a lonely spot. 
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That Joannes expected an early reconciliation, however, 
gems clear from a short poem which he concludes thus in the 
Horatian manner: 

Thesaurosque Arabum, regnaque despiciam. 


In another brief elegy he describes his rather unique experience: 


OF HIS LOVE 
Lo! Jove with dreadful cold the sky doth chill, 
And from Sarmatian pole pours copious snow; 
Yet burns my soul with passicn’s flercest flame, 
Nor lessens bitter cold affection’s glow, 
Nay, rather kindles love—'tis passing strange! — 
So frigid snow starts up the subtle fire; 
For now my thoughts recall my darling, how 
Of snowball playing she could never tire. 
As snow first won, so snow doth foster love, 
And show consumes my heart on hidden pyre. 


It is a Rosina that wakes the muse for Paulus Melissus in graceful 
Phaleceans, An English imitation of the measure would run 


something as follows: 
TO ROSINA 

Rosebuds gave I to thee from my own garden, 
Third crop neatly produced in this same season; 
Flowers of nettle didst thou send back, Rosina, 
Stalks that stung my poor hands, O roguish jester! 
Not my hands after all, so much, Rosina, 
Didst thou sting by the trick—I know, I feel it,— 
As my heart by the burning leaf thou woundedst. 
Not to roses alone shall I hereafter 
Honor give by the term, “Idalian flower”; 
Flower of Venus as well I'll call the nettle, 
And the sister of brambles, “Cytherean.” 


Gregorius Bersmannus has a successful rival, Mopsus. The 
temper in which we find Gregory under these circumstances is 
expressed by a half dozen elegiacs, which may be rendered thus: 


TO MOPSUS 


Blushes like the flowers of spring 
Blooming on her cheeks, 

With an eye like golden bronze, 
Shoulders white as milk, 

Nisa, of the marble heart 

And the ivory hands, 
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Now to Mopsus has been wed— 
A curse upon the luck! 

So did she of Cyprus mate 
With the limping god. 

Which shall I commiserate, 
Say; the bride unfortunate? 
Or the blinded groom? 

Surely she’s a luckless girl! 
His no prophet’s eye! 


But gibes at his more fortunate neighbor avail nothing, ang 


he turns to Cupid himself in desperate upbraidings. The elegiae 
rhythm may be imitated thus: 


TO CUPID 


Why compel me, Cupid, in vain long hoping, to grieve for 
That which, so long as I live, ne’er to me shall a day give? 
Still it is pleasing to hope, but not always to be mourning; 
Once let hope end in sight, soon shall grief end in delight. 


The picturesque name under which Valens Acidalius addresses 
his lady love is “Venerilla,” who was therefore presumably 
the quintessence of the human imitation of the divine ideal of 
beauty. This little human Venus appears to have been a young 


lady of definite opinions and independence of action, from the 
little elegy beginning, 


“Lux mea, quo tam mane?” “Mane? Nondum orta refulsit 
Diva polo in rutulis Leucothoé rotulis?” 


“O why so early, sweet, dost haste away?” 

“Say’st, ‘early’? doth not now, already risen, 

The fair-haired goddess ride through heaven’s vault, 
And radiance shed from ruddy chariot wheels?” 
“Well, well!” said I, “I must away, my love.” 
“Already, too,” the girl continued, “sings 

In tones full shrill the bird foretelling day, 

And warns Aurora Tithon’s bed to leave; 

Aurora ’tis bids us forsake our couch.” 

Thus speaking leapt she up, when from the sea 

The Dawn brought back to view her dripping cheeks. 
Then I: “Though to the world, Aurora, thou 

Art golden mother of the light of day, 

To me art thou night’s mother, bringing tears, 

To others, as Aurora, bring’st thou light; 

Darkness to me, by driving off my light.” 
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With Tobias Scultetus ws find ourselves again in an atmosphere 
of gloom. His love affairs are clearly in a very unsatisfactory 
condition; for all his poems, so far as we have them in this collec- 
tion, come under the head of Suspiria—‘Sighs.” In the first he 
addresses himself for sympathy to the owl, in such strains as these: 
Bird of night, pet of Minerva, daughter of undying Jove, 
Which is worse—thy lot or mine? 

Sighest thou? I sigh as well! To thee is darkness far more sweet? 
So to me! Dost groan? I too! 

Solitude thou lovest; lonely mourn I, matching thee in grief, 
Mockery of birds, of men— 

Both so far alike unhappy! Thee, howe’er, thy mistress loves— 
Happier lot!—but I am scorned! 


In the second and third of these suspirious utterances Tobias 
acknowledges that his beloved’s name was Sophy, and that it was 
his own fault that she had rejected him. But he begs for rein- 
statement in her good graces, swearing that he would rather grope 
in eternal blindness than lose sight for a moment of her face. 
“For,” he adds, with a neat play on the words, “what need have I 
of eyes if I am not to behold thee, very apple of mine eye?” 


Nam quid opus mi oculis, si non te, oculissima, cernam? 


Finally, in the fourth “sigh,” he calls in the assistance of another 
bird, this time a pet, to touch the heart of the obstinate one: 
Turtledovelet, daily mourning with so gentle voice your fate, 

With your pretty bill soft cooing, as from Sophy’s hand you ate, 

While for me you sought her favor in the hours that now are flown, 

Let your sorrow be forgotten and remember but mine own. 

Utter louder than is wonted the complaints with which you pine, 

From your heart of hearts let groanings issue constantly with mine. 
Mayhap pity will my darling deign to turn toward my grief, 

Mayhap thus, your sighs availing, solace bring for my relief. 


The reminiscence of Lesbia’s sparrow, which Catullus so vividly 
describes playfully pecking at the finger-tips of his radiant queen, 
and chirping for her only, is sufficiently obvious. 

A curious problem in mind-reading is stated by Georgius 
Tilenus. Two rivals wooed a lady, who treated them so impar- 
tially that each hoped his suit was to prove successful. Fearing 
the rivals might come to blows, in their jealousy of each other, 
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friends interposed to have the lady make a choice. Naturally 
modest in speaking any word of preference, it was agreed thy 
she should give some sign instead. The two lovers approache 
one with a garland of flowers, the other quite unadorned. The 
lady also carried flowers, which she promptly bestowed upon th. 
one who had none, but accepted to wear upon her own head the 
wreath of the other. Now comes the question, says the poet: 
Which indicates the stronger affection, giving flowers or receiving 
them f Sertum an quod rapuit quodve puella dedit. 
Bartholomeus Bylovius, perhaps one of the progenitors of 

the famous Buelow family, writes three Sapphic stanzas to , 
“Rhodomella,” proposing to erect an altar upon which to offer her 
no such corporealities as spices and incense, but the best he could 
give—the sighs of his soul: 

Sacrum odoratum tibi cordis huius 

Exta erunt, non vacca nec hircus aut bos. 


Ferre que possem potiora dona 
Nulla supersunt. 


The thought of course parallels the well-known hymn of Bishop 
Heber: 
Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


The question of a possible common origin of the two poems will 
naturally occur. 

In the poems of Wedlock we see some instances of genuine 
feeling, as in the Epicedion (or “dirge”) written by Jacob Micyl- 
lus on the death of his wife, Gertrude. This rather extensive 
poem is quite properly couched in elegiacs, the thought opening 
thus: 

And so then, dearest consort, 
Before their time had come 
The cruel fates have hastened 
To bear thee to thy home; 
Nor tireless toil and goodness, 
Nor faithfulness and love, 
Availed to keep thee with us, 
Lest thou shouldst hence remove 
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And lie a corse tear-bringing— 
Alas for human pain!— 
Far from the silent waters 
That fill the yellow Main. 
There naught of thee remaineth 
Save unsubstantial shade, 
Mere ashes, bones, a burden 
That with three fingers laid 
Beneath a mound all grassy, 
In soil of little worth, 
For haste and hurts still grieveth, 
Weighed down by heavy earth. 


Perhaps these first ten verses may give sufficient promise of 
the three hundred more that follow, with touches of tenderness 
here and there, but too prolix to secure sustained sympathy. The 
plaint of the inconsolable husband ranges the whole gamut of 
persons and places suggested by his song, from Jupiter to Charle- 
magne, from Eurydice to the mother of the Gracchi, from the 
Styx to the Main. Helen and Leda, Pasiphe and Laodamia, Her- 
cules and Sisyphus, pass before our astonished gaze to convince us 
that this Christian poet was so thoroughly permeated with the 
classical spirit that he knew not how to do justice to his theme 
without the extensive use of classic modes of thought and ex- 
pression. More noteworthy and definite is the imitation of such 
a model in a short “consolatio” to himself by the same Micyllus, 
following in the collection the poem just discussed. After urging 
his soul to endure affliction and wait for whatever blessings God 
may yet have in store for him, he breaks out after the manner of 
Horace’s optimistic utterance in the ode to Licinius on “the golden 
mean” ; 
Not forever does dark’ning cloud 
Pile up in low’ring sky, 
Nor forever does Eurus shroud, 
Nor pelting rain scud by; 
Sometimes sunshine peeps through the gloom 
The blinding shadows make, 
And, returning to cheerless room, 
A brighter day doth wake. 
Wherefore strengthen your faith again, 
Take heart! this brighter day 


Fate will bring you in due time, when 
Your God shall find the way. 
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The curious mixture of Christianity and paganism in the las 
couplet is of course entirely foreign to Horace, and opens a ready 
avenue of attack upon the genuineness of Micyllus’s faith. By 
let him who in bereavement has never been tempted to confuse 
theological ideals cast the first stone at the sad-hearted groper 
after hope. The parallel, however, is obvious with the Horatian 


stanza: Non, si male nunc, et olim 


Sic erit: quondam cithara tacentem 
Suscitat Musam neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo. 

Not so felicitous, if we are to judge from the poem by which 
he is represented in this collection, was the wedded life of Sebas- 
tian Scheffer, who writes on the nine skins of woman. Scheffer’s 
experience would seem to prove that many hard blows must be 
given in order that a man should reach the genuine skin which 
woman really wears underneath eight superincumbent layers of 
tougher cuticle which betray the characteristics of the respective 
creatures which they ordinarily cover. These creatures enumer- 
ated, beginning at the outermost, in order, are the stolid and 
speechless fish, the roaring bear, the squawking goose, the barking 
dog, the timid hare, the kicking horse, the scratching cat, the 
grunting pig. Perhaps the truly feminine qualities that are de 
scribed as appearing at length beneath these outer integuments are 
treated in sufficient detail to prove at least that Scheffer was no fool 
in his study of human nature, even if he believed in reaching his 
results through somewhat heroic treatment. But we cannot give 
him the credit for the original idea of his curious satire; for it is 
really borrowed from certain famous lines of Simonides of Amor- 
gos, one of the first in ancient times to wield the iambus effectively. 
A more attractive little poem by the same author voices in its 
subject the perennial question, “Why the girls look at the young 
men,” and offers a most happy solution of the problem: 

A blush suffused a modest maiden’s cheeks 

As on a young man’s face she bent her gentle eyes. 

Said he, “Girls’ eyes should never rove disquiet so; 

Why look you not upon the grass?” The nymph replied: 


“Not so, your eyes should rather gaze upon the ground; 
For at the first your flesh was naught but unformed earth. 
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For us, howe’er, 'tis right to scan the forms of youths, 
Since from a young man’s body God took Mother Eve.” 


The boldest imitation in this collection is the nuptial hymn of 
Petrus Lindenbergius, in the unblushing frankness of his thought, 
and in the questionable appropriation for so different a theme of a 
poetic opening and measure associated throughout the ages with 
some of the most solemn and glorious hymns of the Christian 
Church, especially with the pentecostal hymn of Gregory the 
Great, beginning, 


Veni creator Spiritus. 


But no compunctions disturb our Peter as he hurries on: 


Veni creator siderum, 
Veni voluptas coniugum, 
Firma iugale vinculum, 
Firma iugale gaudium. 


Come, creator of the stars, 

Come, delight of married pairs, 
Bind the bands of wedlock strong, 
Help conjugal joys along; 

That upon the marriage bed 

May disport the newly wed, 

That new spouses for a space 

May relax in sweet embrace; 

That, no matter what betide, 

He may ever love his bride; 
Likewise she, till death’s last word, 
Faithful be to her liege lord; 

That from passion undefiled 

There may spring the tender child— 
Every son to fathers given 

Is God's angel straight from heaven. 
Wherefore, husband most discreet, 
Glory of this union sweet, 

Pass a beatific life 

With thy chaste and lovely wife! 
Also thou, true bond of love, 

Wife of wisdom from above, 

With thy husband, happy, spend, 
Many years ere life shall end! 
This my prayer, detained at home, 
By the Baltic’s muse shall come 
To thy royal house of ease 

In the Cimbric Chersonese. 
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Among the poems of individual experience the noble reply of 
Nathanus Chytreus to one threatening him with exile deserves gt 
least passing mention. His fatherland, he says, came to him 
through the decision of God, not his own; and to it he will adhere, 
despite the power of Satan, so long as the heavenly Father wills; 
if he shall send him hence, his faith is sure that there will be q 
place somewhere for himself, his wife, and little ones, if not here, 
certainly in that better country—and who does not sigh for that 
dear land? Nicodemus Frischlinus, addressing the spirit of Ver. 
gil in Elysium, excuses the feebleness of his own poetic efforts by 
emphasizing the more fortunate lot of the great Roman, who wrote 
in his native tongue and on a theme famous in song and story, 

In the nature poetry we sometimes detect a real sympathy 
with nature, and an appreciation of her charms in no mere formal 
way. The fascinations of spring are of course prominent among 
the themes in this group of poems. Joannes Fabricius Montanus 
is full of the classical spirit and the Horatian phraseology as he 
celebrates the glad season in the verses opening thus: 


Crebrescunt Zephyri tepentis aure, 
Nec iam prata gelu rigent acuto. 


Somewhat less conventional is Michael Haslobius: 


To His COMRABES ON THE ARRIVAL OF SPRING 


The snow is disappearing, 

The storms away are clearing; 
Into fair skies returning 

The radiant sun is burning. 
Soon tepid shower caresses 
Parched fields and water-cresses. 
Tall trees resume leaf-burdens, 
Birds sing in meads and gardens; 
Roses and lovely flowers 

Smile sweetly in their bowers. 
The tender shoots and grasses 
Grow green in comely masses. 
The turtledove’s sad singing 
O’er hill and vale is ringing. 
The well-pruned vine on arbor 
New vigor now doth harbor. 
The Oder’s stream o’erflowing 
Sets tiny farms to growing, 


The 


subu 
that 
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While fishes swim abundant 
Within the flood redundant. 

Glad youth abroad may wander; 

At home I’m forced to ponder; 

Yet roves my thought forth lightly, 
Seeks field, grove, garden, sprightly. 
Come, friends, lighten with gladness 
My heart of heart’s deep sadness; 
Drink, while the lyre rehearses 
Some charming littie verses. 

What, comrades rare, fond vision 
Shows, free from all misprision, 
Let’s bring to realization 

While watching fair creation. 


The same author, inviting his companions to a banquet in the 
suburban gardens, combines nature-worship and the flow of soul 
that is associated with a flow of wine: 


InviTiIne His COMPANIONS TO A BANQUET IN THE SUBURBAN GARDENS 


Reigns now gloomy care, 
Sorrow here abides 

In our inmost hearts, 
Where the soul resides. 

How, companions dear, 
Shall we solace find? 

Charming friends and good, 
Masters of the mind, 

To the fields we'll hie, 
Breathe the country air, 

Spring’s delights enjoy, 
Where Rosella fair 

In rose-gardens sweet 
Gathers verdant vines, 

Roses red and white, 
And fresh garlands twines. 

Marjoram she’ll pluck, 
Perfumed rosemary, 

For my friends at ease 
Join them skillfully. 

Where the verdant fronds 
Of the laurel tall 

On the slopes beneath 
Let their shadows fall, 

While the soft breeze sighs 
Through the sprouting green, 

And brooks murmur loud, 
There we'll sit, I ween, 
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Wreaths of color gay 

Circling round our hair. 
Scent of rose is good; 

Roses lovers bear; 
Roses poets love, 

Fond of jest and wit; 
Roses girls should wear, 

For their beauty fit. 
Thus, with perfume sweet, 

Pure wine let us drink, 
Wine of best repute— 

Why from pure wine shrink? 
Care it puts to flight, 

Brings a ruddy glow, 
Helps the poet write, 

Eloquence makes flow. 
Wine loosens the lips. 

Gay Thalia drowns 
In a stronger cup 

All her cares and frowns. 
Banish all but wine! 

In this world remain 
Labors we could spare. 

Sorrow, woe and pain, 
All this we'll forget, 

Quaff the gladdening wine, 
In the gardens fair 

Beauteous garlands twine. 
Wine mellows the heart, 

Drives away all grief; 
Sleep then feeds our frame, 

Bringing sweet relief. 


A pretty conceit is delicately expressed by Janus Gulielmus 
when in his rather long poem on “Roses” he tells how Venus when 
hastening to the side of the wounded Adonis pierced her foot with 
a rose thorn, and how the blooms, which had been of spotless white, 
henceforth hung their heads and wore crimson blushes, and were 
thus even more pleasing to the goddess of beauty. 

There was very wide variety in the religious poetry of this 
age. Much of it is in the stereotyped forms, and consists of mere 
variations on the well-known themes of the church’s faith. 
Joachim Mynsinger composes many smooth Sapphics on the Ascen- 
sion. Valentinus Schreckius writes a hymn on the mystical 
meaning of the Son of God and on the wedding garment. Joannes 
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Mylius gives us an ode describing Joseph arousing Mary to flee 
with the Holy Infant into Egypt. Some of the poems are prayers 
for deliverance from public calamity. One descants upon the 
strife of the apostles for the primacy. Another, by Simon Lem- 
nius, dwelling on the charms of the fascinating Bathsheba, seems 
alittle out of place in this group, unless we are to derive religious 
inspiration from the rather platitudinous warning of the last 


couplet : 
Forma nocet multis, forme nucuere puellis, 
Scilicet et casti damna pudoris habent. 


Matthius Bergius, starting with Horace’s ode on the Ship of State, 
writes one on the boat that carried the Master over the troubled 
waters of Gennesaret, using the original rhythm of Horace, and 
copying many a familiar expression; for example: 


O navis, dominum que vehis et manum 

et malus celeri saucius Africo 

antemnzque gemunt imperiosius. 
In passing it may be remarked that the rhyming endings of the 
two halves of the first verse quoted illustrates but one of countless 
refinements in the excellent Asclepiadics, Alcaics, Sapphics, Pythi- 
ambics, Phalecians, elegiacs, of these poets, which show how 
thoroughly they are masters of the classical art of versification. 
No trick of the southern prosody so familiar to Vergil, Horace, or 
Ovid has escaped these quondam barbarians of the frozen north. 

Of all these religious poets Joannes Stigelius has, perhaps, 

the most definite individuality in his excursions from the beaten 
track. As such he is one of the most important German poets of 
his class. His elegy on the lark at the beginning of spring illus- 
trates well this freshness of treatment : 


As the dove, joy’s messenger, 
With the olive branch returned, 
When in safety Noah's ark 

And its precious human freight 
Rested on Armenia’s heights, 
So for thy return, dear lark, 
Herald of a happier time, 
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Yearns my heart, aglow with hope, 
Ere the opening of the year. 
Likeness of the adoring church 
Worshiping the Saviour Christ, 
Thou dost rise to meet our eyes, 
Singing grateful songs to God, 
When the gladdening spring appears. 
Charming warbler, thou dost rove 
O’er the broad and well-tilled lands, 
As inspector of the work, 

Gladly keeping comradery 

In the labors of the fields. 

At return of early morn 

Calls thy song the sons of men 
Joyfully to carry on 

What they have so well begun. 

As perplexing toils increase, 

Thou dost mitigate their care 

With thy notes most musical 

Till the long day’s light has fied; 
When departing Phebus seeks 
Moorish waters once again, 

Still dost chant peace-bringing prayers 
Weary mortals comforting; 

Nor, e’en later tarrying, 

Hidest thou, deep in the fields, 
Till thy praises celebrate 

All the bounteous gifts of God. 
Then, returning harbinger 

Of the labor-bringing spring, 

As thou teachest thankful hearts 
Gladsome praise to sing to God, 
Even so may our dear Lord 

Cause his grateful church to sing 
Praises in eternal love 

Of the better fatherland! 


Next to Stigelius as religious poets may be mentioned Georgiu: 
Fabricius and Joannes Mylius. Of the former there are included 
in this collection two odes, the first written in a strophe alternating 
Iambic Trimeter Catalectic with Iambic Dimeter Catalectic, and 
entitled, 


Wat THe AvtHor ASKS, oR THINKS HE OvontT To ASK, oF GoD: 


What are Calabria’s fertile plains to me? 
What Hybla’s or Hymettus’ honeybee? 
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Why care for precieus shell on eastern shore, 
Or perfume that the bough of Saba bore? 
What reck I of the Ebro’s golden stream, 

Or of Phraates’ palace’ brilliant gleam, 

That I such things should ask the God of love, 
And fill with prayers the starry realms above? 
Whatever field thy God hath given reap, 

And fill with honey sweet thy vessels deep. 
But if thou, foolish, haste in search for gain 
Where Hercules with pillars guards the main, 
That thou may’st strut in purple and in gold, 
And in thy powerful hand a scepter hold, 

And drink Falernian from a jeweled cup, 
Then wilt thou use thy life, disquiet, up. 

Nay! let my life be open, free from guile, 
Alike a stranger to alarm and wile, 

Content a competence with honor gained, 
With no disgrace of ill-won riches stained. 
And, that I may be able to command 

The toils and duties given to my hand, 

May far removed be blighting plague’s distress, 
Nor lingering pains my aching limbs oppress. 
May my old age enjoy a modest ease, 

And by my father’s fireside dwell in peace, 
Where may there ever be, come good or ill, 
A faithful friend or two, to comfort still. 
When whitens on my brow the frost of age, 
May toil’s fruition reach that happy stage 
Which sees a son’s prosperity assured. 

When fate decrees my last hardship endured, 
Grant that it chance beneath unclouded skies, 
That journeying hence I may untrammeled rise, 
Through Christ victorious over death’s grim power, 
My faith and hope triumphant in that hour. 
Grant this, kind Father, as I bend the knee, 
And what flesh hinders untaught minds to see 
Add this thyself; for everything in space 

Is but a gift of thine abounding grace. 


Such subjects as liberty, being rather than being reputed to 
be, the transitory nature of life, are treated under this head. In 
imitation of the opening verses of Lucretius’s second book 
Joannes Caselius opines that the celibate life, without the distrac- 
tions of wife and children, places a man, as it were, on the shore 
of a raging sea, where he can gaze upon the struggles of others 
buffeting the billows of life without anxiety for himself. Henri- 
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cus Decimator has evidently been reading Horace’s Integer Vitg 
when he sits down to write of a clear conscience: 


Mens sibi fede 
Conscia culpe 
Angitur usque, 
Usque tremescit. 


The soul that is guilty, 
And conscious of evil, 

Is constantly worried, 
Afraid of some devil. 

The soul that with goodness 
And rectitude welleth, 

Contented, in gladness 
Unceasingly dwelleth. 

It fears not the threatenings 
Of enemies hateful, 

Nor dreads the sure coming 
Of days that are fateful. 

When Mars sends his lightnings 
It feeleth no quiver; 

And e’en in death’s valley 
Betrayeth no shiver. 


Poems of travel were favorites. Among these should be 
mentioned the Propemtica, written on the departure of a friend 
on a journey. Eobanus Hessus contributes elegies on the en- 
trance of Martin Luther into the city of Erfurt and on his de 
parture from it. Another noteworthy poem called out by the 
religious movements of the times is an idyll by Joannes Major, 
in which the contestants in the strife of factions after Luther's 
death are represented as birds, and Melanchthon himself as 
Philomela. 

Pastoral poetry has ever served as a convenient medium of 
expression for a wide variety of ideas. The pastoral form is often, 
however, but a thin disguise to the real purpose of the poem, and 
usually is soon dropped almost entirely, as the main thought de 
velops. Bible stories were often treated in this form, the narra- 
tive of the birth of Christ being especially well adapted to it. Of 
particular interest among the eclogues in this collection is one by 
Euricius Cordus, in which the simple country folk keep their 
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character fairly well throughout, while complaining bitterly of the 

worldliness and venality of the clergy: 

Think you our spiritual shepherds care aught for the flocks they are 
tending? 

Nay! were it not for the shekels that come every year to their coffers, 

And for the fruits of the ground in granaries stuffed to repletion, 

Praying would cease in the churches, and hushed be the sound of the 


chanting, 
Dead be the fires on the altars all stripped of their fair decorations. 


Similar themes are common enough under other forms of treat- 
ment; and some of the famous historical characters of the time, 
like Charles V and Duke Frederick of Saxony, figure prominently 
in these pages. As an offset to this darker side of an age of fer- 
ment is Melanchthon’s description of a dream and its application 
to the conditions about him, out of which, with characteristic faith, 
he foresees the certain endurance of the church of Christ. 

Thus do the master passions of the world, love, patriotism, 
and faith, assert themselves in every period of history. The sur- 
prising thing is that amid so much dullness and repression, and 
in a conventional form in a foreign language, so much of genuine 
feeling is so beautifully expressed. 


J 
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Art. IV.—THE UNCOMMON COMMONPLACE 


Wuew shall we learn, past ever forgetting it, that the com. 
monplace is uncommon? The common things must always be 
the chief delight of all such as have lived deeply. The shal- 
lows where ships cannot sail and wild waves cannot come ashore 
may have scant care for commonplaces, and call loudly for the 
unusual, but the deep places of the soul and deep souls are ever 
expectant for the invasion of the ordinary. The going far afield 
for pastures for the brain and heart is witless and is obsolescent, 
Let us rejoice out loud because of that. It was one of the 
strenuous achievements of Charles Dickens that he made romance 
a domestic matter. He did not foreignize the heart. He put it 
under every lowly roof. He did not take us into kings’ palaces, 
where we would be intruders at the best, and endured though 
never wanted, but he put us in homely houses where we felt the 
eternal wonder of the hearts which God had made. It is not 
meant that Dickens discovered this. Of course not. All democ 
racy was discovered to mankind by Christ. The cattle stall 
settled that, and the carpenter’s bench settled that. Life has been 
content to king it in scant quarters since the epiphany of God. 
But Dickens made this democracy common talk. He was read 
as no novelist had been read. Not even Scott was everybody's 
novelist like Dickens. Scott thought too highly of gentle blood, 
so called. He was feverish when nobilities were near. He was 
disposed to drop a curtsy when the lords drove by not noting he 
was standing in the road. But Dickens knew the world had 
gone democratic. He knew the common man had come to stay, and 
that he was really the entrancing fiction stuff. Goldsmith had 
found that secret when he wrote “The Vicar of Wakefield.” That 
preacher brother has had his way with a century and over, and 
has amassed a fortune of friends in all corners of this earth wher- 
ever kind hearts are esteemed more than coronets and gentle faith 
above Norman blood. The tearful story of the heart has not 
often been set down with such authentic immortality as when this 
vagabond son of a preacher found his tongue and pen babbling 
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like a straying brook about the memories of his childhood and 
his heart. 

Really, it is not less than phenomenal, to such as find vital 
interest in fiction as an interpreter of eras and atmospheres, to see 
how present-day fiction has eluded riches and palaces and has 
invaded huts and houses of less imposing sort and has sat down 
to smile on simple porches and by everyday folks. I confess 
that it thrills me like the voice of a violin set to grief. What 
fction talks of is very likely to be what people think of; for, 
when the last word is said, the novelists are of us and not apart 
from us, rather and decidedly a part of us. They feel as we 
feel. “The simple annals of the poor” was how Poet Gray 
characterized the everyday life of his time. I doubt you would 
find a poet in Anglo-Saxondom to-day to write so witless a phrase. 
We know better. I am not faulting Gray. I am praising 
the better eyesight of the century where God has given us our 
place of life. Life is, at its most ordinary estate, more fear- 
provoking and wonder-provoking than the advent and departure 
of a comet. Souls—any souls, all souls—hold us with their 
eyes. What the few are doing is never really important, but what 
the many are doing is the tragedy or the comedy of this world. 
The multitude, who dares to snub it? Why, the gray sea fitting 
its hands for shipwrecks, and its lips for blowing wild melodies— 
songs of death—and white faces floating like bubbles on the 
angry waves—that sea is not so fearsome a thing as a crowded 
street of a populous city. I was the other evening hanging 
around New York to see the huge hives of trade disgorge their 
multitudes. I stood and watched. I am a city man for many 
years, but profess never to see this drama without the wildest 
beating of the heart. When can I see a scene so molded in the 
hands of grim tragedy or smiled on and smiled into sunlight by 
laughing comedy as where the many are homeward bound? At 
morning, when they come to toil, there is less current, less mass, 
more severalty; but at night the rush from the business houses 
is as the outrush of pent-up waters. Homeward bound, swift 
step, eager or uneager faces, but always the tramp of souls; the 
mighty march of the lives of women and of men who make and 
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unmake governments, and sow empires that are to be, or fire the 
shots that rake the decks of the ships of the days we shall not se 
but the future shall feel and fear. The uncommon common 
man; the unusual usual; the tragic terror of the untragical 
everyday—have we caught that? Are we ever alert for the 
wondering eyes that grip our souls, and dry eyes that have stored 
up behind them whole Niagaras of tears, or common people who 
would at the touch of a ery of one they loved leap to heights high 
as the foot of Calvary’s hill? Here where boils the volcano of 
populations, here genius may light its torch to higher flame than 
we have learned to read by. We are where the usual has come 
to the throne. What man can guess what lies in any other man} 
What genius can decipher the hieroglyphics of pain which are 
washed by the sunlight of smiles on many and many a face! 
We are not apt in such insight. These things are too high for us, 
We are born too late to forget the regality of the many. We are 
neck deep in essential and influential commonplace. “The Angel 
of Lonesome Hill” is scarcely a solitary instance. The occasion 
differed, but in many and many a woman’s heart lies the ever 
lasting love which needs but to be provoked to do such sublime 
things as that woman of prayer and gentle yet mighty hope. 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made of”—with the emphasis 
upon the “we”—is the true saying of that Shakespeare who 
knew so much of the depths of the human soul. We are the 
dreams which need only to be put to phrase to make an immortal 
classic. 

Not one step of the journey of life is uneventful. We are 
always confronted by the new and the alluring. It is like reading 
a play of Shakespeare—we are at every line stepping from some 
what to somewhat. We are never on drowsy ground. It is as 
reading all Sidney Lanier’s poems. You pass from poem to 
poem, and each one is a hill top which sentinels a landscape. 
Sometimes the “Marshes of Glynn” are under the eye, some 
times the “Fields of Corn,” sometimes the “garden where the 
Master waits,” sometimes the “Crystal Christ,” sometimes 
the “Caliban sea,” sometimes the farmer Jones. I sit and think 
them all over. I think over the poems of any noble poet—say, 
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like Longfellow, and feel my way across his soul or across the 
spirit of an era; I cannot be weary. I am always at a fresh 
rivulet shining from the hills. We never dare (for our soul’s 
sake) let any poetry pass by unread. I have found it so in many 
years of reading poetry in newspapers and magazines, Not but 
that many a rhyme will be useless for soul stuff, but you cannot 
tell. You might miss a revelation. It takes but a line to trans- 
figure the world, and we must not miss that line, I set down here 
some poems I have clipped from passing pages in recent days; 
not wholly random certainly, some of these being meet to be 
named great poems. To have missed any of these stanzas 
would have been an actual calamity. These poets had the sight 
of things not often seen, though they might have been often seen 
and by us all had we been watchers. We missed the vision, not 
because it paused not upon our hill to make us salutation, but 
because we were not watchers for the advent on the hill. 


Tue Winn or Dreams 
BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


Wind of the Downs, from upland spaces blowing, 
Salt with the fragrance of the southland sea, 

Sweet with wild herbs in smoothest greensward growing, 
You bring the harvest of my dreams to me. 


Wraiths that the scented breath of summer raises, 
Ghosts of dead hours and flowers that once were fair... . 
Sorrel and nodding grass and white moon daisies... . 
Glimmer and fade upon the fragrant air. 


I hear the harvest-wagons homeward driven 

Through dusky lanes by hedgerows dark with leaves... 
The low gold moon, hung in a sapphire heaven, 

Looks on the wide fields and the gathered sheaves. 


Wind of the Downs—from cloud-swept upland spaces, 
Moorland and orchard-close and water-lea, 

You bring the voices and the vanished faces— 
Dreams of old dreams and days long lost to me. 


Love 
BY JOHN DRINKWATER 
Lord of the host of deep desires 
That spare no sting, yet are to me 
Sole echo of the silver choirs 
Whose dwelling is eternity, 
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With all save thee my soul is prest 
In high dispute from day to day, 

But, Love, at thy most high behest 
I make no answer, and obey. 


Tue Huts or REst 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Beyond the last horizon’s rim, 
Beyond adventure’s farthest quest, 
Somewhere they rise, serene and dim, 
The happy, happy Hills of Rest. 


Upon their sunlit slopes uplift 
The castles we have built in Spain— 
While fair amid the summer drift 
Our faded gardens flower again. 


Sweet hours we did not live go by 

To soothing note on scented wing: 
In golden-lettered volumes lie 

The songs we tried in vain to sing. 


They all are there; the days of dream 
That build the inner lives of men; 

The silent, sacred years we deem 
The might be, and the might have been. 


Some evening when the sky is gold 
I'll follow day into the west; 
Nor pause, nor heed, till I behold 

The happy, happy Hills of Rest. 


TEARS 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


When I consider Life and its few years— 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 

I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

Chieftains and bards and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 
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SLEEP 
BY PERCY MACKAYE 


Frail Sleep, that blowest by fresh banks 
Of quiet, crystal pools, beside whose brink 
The varicolored dreams, like cattle, come to drink. 


Cool Sleep, thy reeds, in solemn ranks, 
That murmur peace to me by midnight’s streams, 
At dawn I pluck, and dayward pipe my flock of dreams. 

The everyday of our own life, when we gather the scat- 
tered days into a flock and fold them for a night and look them 
over one by one—which could have been omitted and our life not 
have been bereft? “They were grimly commonplace,” you say. 
“They were poor ditto marks, and their omission had left life 
without scar,” some one tartly remarks. And are you very sure 
of that, good friend¢ Is not each part of a gray cathedral a 
non-negligible portion? Can any stone be spared from the arch 
and not leave that arch fissured with loss? We are too greedy 
with our words affirmational of identity of days and doings. All 
the hill ministers to the climb to the summit. Every pebble was 
partner of the crest-climb. May it not be so with life? There 
is no defense of the slurs of life’s every day. By them we came 
to be the what we are. They ministered to one ennobling event; 
for we cannot argue that the soul as the soul is come to, by what 
paths soever, is a weird, inspiring arrival, baffling, befogging, 
shaming, sometimes, still wider than the span of the blue sky. 
The paths which led to it are eventful ways. 

Do we recall our childhood? The common ways, the school- 
house where the whole world to us was at its widest; the fish 
streams, the swimming hole, the scramble up the banks, the dusty 
road where we with stone-bruised feet limped and still were glad, 
the spring where we loved to sprawl and drink, and drink and 
drink; the spankings wherewith our relatives regaled us with the 
remark that we never had one too many, the dark and its fears 
(“Night Fears,” as Elia named them), the Sunday, the Monday, 
the Saturday for work and washing up (alas, the weekly washing 
up for boys!) ; the schooldays and the other days, the chores, the 
pailing of the cows, the plowing and the planting and the culti- 
vating of the corn, the first suggestions of spring, the when we 
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stopped the plowing mid-field to see the sullen splendor of a cloud 
burn low like a great ship in conflagration, the watering place 
for the horses, we sitting sidewise while they drank, feet to the 
fetlocks in the laving stream ; the foddering the cattle in the winter 
when the brindle bits were frozen and our fingers were burned 
with the frost as with fire, the lonelinesses which came to child. 
hood (so forcefully described by Henry Vandyke in “The 
Whippoorwill,” a poem of enduring beauty)—these and a hun- 
dred thousand more we remember not, were making us. That 
was the thing we did not know and had no call to know, though 
we do know it now. These stupidities and humdrums were the 
hardy makers of our souls. They were like fathers and mothers, 
little given to melodrama, but of such deep and beautiful necessity 
as makes us ever to think of them with a sob. The eventful u- 
eventful days are majestical, rot mythical. They dig. thos 
wells of water on the desert stretches and turn a yellow sand 
waste into eventful green. 

At Round Lake the even was come. A westward hill 
thwarted my view of the sunset, so I set out down the railroad 
track to catch the pageant I surmised was there. I always watch 
the sunsets, for so many never watch them. With me there is 
therefore a touch of the vicarious in watching broken sunsets 
waste or drift along the shadowing sky. Not but that I love 
them. Not but that I am always at the point where the uncle of 
the lad in Wilfred Cumbermede, George Macdonald’s beautiful 
novel, leads when the twain watch the set of sun. “God, Willie; 
God.” All sunsets wherever seen have that saying for my soul. 
But, as for that, what in all this wide world of beauty but says to 
me, child and man, “God, Willie; God”? God hath his ex- 
clamatories in the silent places of his world. So out I trudged, 
a visitant to another sunset, a pilgrim to an apocalypse. “God, 
Willie; God!” And there the sunset awaited me as if expectant 
of my arrival. “Sunsets are mainly alike,” says some sagacious 
insagacity. My friend, thou errest, not knowing the truth. Sun- 
sets are similar. In nature we never come closer than similarity. 
Identicals have no rest for their feet where God has had the doing 
of things. Men build houses which are identical, more the 
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shame to such unimaginative builders. But God is different. 
God is Poet. So are the sunsets common, yet as new as the 
first evening which fell like dew upon the earth. On this sun- 
st, bergs floated in the eastward sky, slowly, from some unseen, 
silent sea, and, shot through and through with baleful fire, 
they floated like glorious garnets along their skies. The west 
was islanded with clouds. Every cloud was glorified from be- 
neath by the wistful, lingering splendor of the sun. They 
shone, some of them like a reef in tropic seas, some of them mere 
islands, toy islands, dots only roomy enough to borrow glory 
from the departed sun. Some were like sea shells at float, some 
like ravelings from some garment of light, some like bits of 
wreckage shined on by a sudden light. But all wore a surprise 
of light. “The light that never was on land or sea” was in this 
sky. “The Woods that Bring the Sunset Near” (what an en- 
gaging poem that is which Richard Watson Gilder at his poet 
best wrote down for us) were close beside, but were not needed to 
bring the sunset near; for the sunset itself was near. I could 
have thrust my hand into its wistful glory. 

One sunset, just one sunset from the thousands, yet an event 
for a lifetime memory. And every day has its sunset. 

No, we must not snub the daily doing, the homely com- 
monplace. “Give us this day our daily bread,” prayed the “Di- 
vine Hungerer.” The commonplace of bread, the daily recur- 
rent need and daily recurrent supply, are to be prayed for, 
therefore are we disqualified to despise the lowly commonplace. 
The earth worms plow the fields and predigest the ground. We 
may not disparage them, therefore. The viewing the com- 
monplace as strangely uncommonplace will redeem life from bit- 
terness and finicality and drudgery, and lift each happy day into 
aday of Advent and each night into a Mount of Beatitudes. 


t-0, ft. 
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Art. V.—THE SOLITARINESS OF THE HUMAN sory 


We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


Every human soul is a unit, a separate existence—a self, liy. 
ing apart from all other souls of kindred nature and inviolable by 
them. There is an inner depth of solitude in the human spirit 
which our fellow-beings cannot penetrate. The soul is a solitary, 
lonesome thing which is a mystery even to itself. We may know 
something of each other, but there is an inner chamber, a “Holy 
of holies” within us which no human being may violate. 

Individuality seems to be the law of all existence. Dr, 
Harris says: “The concrete, determinate, individual being is the 
ultimate unit of all thought; as such it is present in all knowledge, 
is implied in all laws of thought, and all ideas of reason, and is 
essential in all reality. It is known immediately in the knowledge 
of self, and is necessarily postulated in the knowledge of bodies, 
as the alvine molecule, or the ultimate unit of matter, by whatever 
name it may be called” (Self-Revelation of God, page 184). 
Philosophy, for the most part, assumes that the universe is made 
up of units—individuals—and the great problem is to explain 
the relations of these distinct units. How particles of matter act 
and react upon each other philosophy cannot tell us. Atoms of 
matter are individuals. Each has its bounds; and each is in- 
violable. No other even touches it. There is a little space be 
tween the atoms, even though the laws of attraction bind them 
into a solid mass. I am not concerned to affirm or deny this 
theory; it may serve as an illustration of the higher thought that 
is before us. 

How spirit and matter react upon each other is just as great a 
mystery. So apart from each other are they that, though they 
pass and repass, touch, use, influence each other, they never 
mingle, never are blended or confused, and never know each other. 
And the relations of spirit with spirit involve the same great 
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mystery. Spirits recognize each other, communicate with each 
other, influence each other, and yet never lose their identity, and 
never fully know each other. There is always a little space be- 
tween them—like the atoms of matter—although they may be 
bound together in governments, in States, in communities, in 
schools, in churches, in families. While we mingle with others, 
and work with them and enjoy their society, we yet, in many 
respects, in the deepest and most real sense, live a life apart from 
all others—a solitary life. And this individuality, this self- 
hood—this ego, this J—seems to be about the surest thing in all 
the realm of thought and being. Philosophies have sometimes 
shaken our faith in the reality of material things and of other 
beings, but they will generally admit that, in the midst of the 
general wreck, each one of us, as Dr. Patton once said, can stand 
up, in dignity of spirit, and declare, “I’m here, anyhow.” And 
this spirit is 7, is a solitary inviolable thing. Men.can know 
it only in the most superficial way. Some persons pretend to 
read men’s thoughts, but this power is very limited. There are 
those who have a reputation for such insight, but their victims 
are generally off their guard. If a man gives the muscles of his 
face proper training, and brings body and soul under possible self- 
control, he can sit in the presence of thousands as complete a 
riddle as the Sphinx. And, what is more, we cannot reveal our- 
selves, It is not in the power of any man to tell his fellows about 
himself so that they shall know him. He cannot, by word or act, 
fully reveal himself to those about him. How many times have 
we given up in despair the attempt to make ourselves understood 
by even our best friends. Victor Hugo, one of the greatest souls 
of earth, when gray hairs covered his head and he stood on the 
border of Eternity, uttered these sublime words: “For half a 
century I have been writing my thoughts in prose and verse— 
history, philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, and 
song. I have tried all. But I feel I have not said the thousandth 
part of what is in me.” 

It is sometimes a grief in our hearts that the great bustling 
world knows nothing about us and cares just as little. We pass 
thousands of our fellows on the street, and we are nothing to them, 
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excepting as we make one of the moving figures which enter into 
the panorama of life. Millions of men pass and repass, jostle, 
fret, glance at each other, but are not able to look beneath the 
mask. It is the dance of the atoms in the philosophical theory, 
Each individual is a world in himself. This great, busy world 
could not know us if it would, and for the most part would not if 
it could. We grieve more because our friends, our neighbors, the 
members of the church to which we belong, who know us better 
than the outside world, and care more for us, who respect us, 
and perhaps love us and try to help us, are yet so far from 
knowing our inner life and responding to our deepest needs, 
Their friendship and fellowship are not valueless. They can 
know something about us, and their sympathy affords some en- 
couragement in our struggles. It cheers us to sing with them 
and pray by their side; but I am letting out no secrets when | 
say that there is an inner life which these things do not fully 
satisfy. And so we must not expect too much from the fellowship 
of the church. We may exact what our fellow Christians have 
not the power to render. But most of all do we mourn because 
our dearest and nearest friends, the members of our own families, 
and possibly, a few others, do not understand us. They know us 
more thoroughly than any others; know us as fully as it is possible 
for one human being to know another; and they give us the best 
love and help which spirit can give to spirit. This little circle 
stands for the fullest knowledge, the warmest love, the best as- 
sistance which is possible among men. We reach here the ex- 
treme limit of human fellowship. But every careful observer 
of men has long ago made the painful discovery that even this 
intimacy of the closest friendship does not bring us to fully know 
each other. Says Keble: 
Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh. 

We ought to understand these things, and not expect too much 
from brother and sister, from father and mother, from wife and 
husband, from our nearest and dearest friends. Matthew Arnold 
in beautiful poetic dress has expressed the solitariness of the 
human soul: 
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Yes, in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless, watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 


Here in this world such relations as souls can have are maintained 
through the medium of the body. Matter is the vehicle of com- 
munication between spirit and spirit. There are some indica- 
tions, however, that mind can reach mind at long distances, without 
the medium of the body. In some mysterious way, which we 
cannot explain, certain persons have been made aware of danger, 
or death to a loved one, many miles away, by a strong impression 
on the mind. There has not been enough of this, however, to 
settle any questions respecting the direct communication of spirit 
with spirit. Souls are here separated from each other by a 
material wall which is not transparent. They can communicate 
to a certain extent, but are largely screened from each other’s 


How it will be in the other life, when these material bodies 
are left behind and our souls are enwrapped in spiritual bodies, 
it is not worth our while to consider, for we cannot determine. 
We may well doubt, however, whether we shall be fully exposed 
to the gaze of other spirits like ourselves. Every principle of 
philosophy would seem to indicate that in the spirit land we shall 
not lose our individuality, or be greatly different from what we 
are here. The solitariness of the human soul adds greatly to its 
dignity; and we are not ready to wish it otherwise. We should 
not be afraid of ourselves, should not stand in awe of our own 
souls, shrink from companionship with our own spirits. We 
cannot escape from ourselves if we try, and we ought to be on the 
best of terms with ourselves. The man who is afraid to think in 
the dark, afraid to commune with his own soul, afraid to be alone, 
and must run out to find another companion as soon as one is 
gone, is fighting the inevitable. He cannot escape from himself. 
A little more meditation, a little deeper reflection in the depths 
of our own spirits would be well for us in these hurrying times. 

There is one further thought that rescues these reflections 
from gloom or despair: there is no solitariness of the human soul 
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which God cannot, does not penetrate. It is only reasonable that 
the God who made us should know us through and through. He 
who can create a spirit can look into the deepest depths of spirit, 
There is no secret place in the human soul to which God has not 
admission. His eye surveys all the motions of our spiritual 
natures. The operations of the inner life, which include thought, 
purpose, desire, motive, hope, are carried on with the distinct 
understanding that, however much they are concealed from our 
fellow men, God sees and knows them altogether. The human 
soul is not a desert waste which the beasts of the field may 
trample under foot and feed upon at their pleasure, but, rather, 
a walied garden open only heavenward, where its owner is con- 
cealed from the gaze of all but God ; so that in our deepest solitude, 
in our most utter loneliness, there is always One present. And 
in trying to get away from our solitariness—in trying to get away 
from ourselves—we are trying to get away from God at the same 
time. That is why bad men dislike to be alone and to think 
about themselves. As soon as they turn their gaze on the depths 
of their souls they find God there, and they want to get away 
from God more than they want to get away from themselves. But 
if we are not afraid of ourselves, and not afraid of God, we may 
find the highest and most blessed companionship in the solitude 
of our own spirits. Human life would indeed be a lonely thing 
if God could not penetrate to this “Holy of holies” within us. But 
this secret, sacred place is his peculiar dwelling in man; and we 
may rejoice that, if we cannot, God can bridge the chasm between 
spirit and spirit, so that we are no longer solitary, no longer 
lonely, but have the noblest, sweetest fellowship, if we only like 


our company. 
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Agr. VL—CHRISTIANITY AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


WHEN one contemplates the heavy strain that is put upon the 
faith of people who listen to a series of apologetic or defensive 
lectures, and who read them, it is enough to make one hesitate 
about adding another ounce to the burden. Somewhere I have 
read of a verger who said he sat through twenty series of Bampton 
Lectures on “The Defense of Faith,” and that he still remained a 
humble believer. Not all humble believers, however, are proof 
against the perils of an attempt to defend their faith. Too elab- 
orate and careful defensive operations usually suggest one of three 
things—an apprehension of weakness within that which is to be 
defended, a fear of the attacking force, or a McClellanlike power 
of constructive imagination that distrusts its own strength while 
quadrupling the actual strength of the enemy. So the role of an 
apologist is not an easy but a difficult one; and never more difficult 
than to-day, when all apologetics and the very attitude of defense 
of faith are discounted and discredited, to begin with, as savoring 
of dogmatism and lacking the scientific spirit of fearless freedom 
inall inquiry. Yet it may well be asked whether the positive atti- 
tude and the apologetic method may not be quite as legitimate and 
quite as necessary in arriving at truth as the attitude of neutrality. 
A cold-blooded analytical method may miss something essential. 
A corpse is not a living organism, and the anatomist, in his study 
of structures and analysis of tissues and gases, should not forget 
that he is, after all, only studying a magnificent ruin, a splendid 
debris. Life has accomplished its finer purpose and has fled. 
The anatomist is not in the presence of the mystery of life; he is 
ina morgue. The scientific method is quite right—the method 
of severe analysis and testing of evidence, and loyalty to the facts 
regardless of preconceptions or wishes or prejudices or conse- 
quences—and the scientific method is of incalculable value; but 
there is always danger that some essential factors shall be omitted 
in the calculation, that something important shall be overlooked. 
And in the effort to estimate the things of faith, and to account 
for faith, and to assay the spirit, the scientific method under the 
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dominance of a prejudice for materialistic, or mechanical, or eyey 
physiological theories, may lead the investigator to overlook some. 
thing essential, to forget the soul. And the scientific investigator 
may become impatient and fretful when urged to take into account 
the factors which he has omitted in his calcudations. 

Years ago Joseph Cook told us how Professor Tyndall, on the 
Alps in company with a friend, was requested to tell what is be 
hind the keyboard of the nerves in man, or, in other words, what 
causes in the substance of the brain the molecular motions which 
are supposed to be the basis of thought, choice, and emotion. Not 
able to give any satisfactory answer, Tyndall at last burst out with 
these frank words: “I view nature, existence, the universe, as the 
keyboard of a pianoforte. What came before the bass I do not 
know and I do not care. What comes after the treble I equally 
little know or care. The keyboard, with its white and black keys, 
is mine to study.” Now we may not quarrel with Professor 
Tyndall, or with anyone else who frankly limits his researches to 
the black and white keys, but there are those who do care about 
something else. And for the larger purposes of truth and life we 
do object to the closing of the door in our faces or to the arrogance 
of dogmatic negation that pronounces worthless all that does not 
come within its own accepted categories. As between the dog 
matism of negation and the dogmatism of belief, I am disposed 
to the opinion that the dogmatism of belief may be in a better 
way to reach the “substance of things not seen.” In other words, 
may there not be as great a degree of open-mindedness to the light 
of truth in an attitude and by a method that takes into account 
the data of spirit, and is not perforce limited to the mechanical 
categories of physical science, as in the attitude and the method 
that are so limited? It is now some years since Goldwin Smith 
in his Study of History wrote this warning: “I see no impossi- 
bility, but an extreme likelihood, that physical science, having 
lately achieved so much, should arrogate more than she has 
achieved, and that a mock science should thus have been set up 
where the domain of real science ends.” And again he says: 
“Why may there not be a whole sphere of existence, embracing 
the relations and the communion between God and man, with 
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which natural science has no concern, and in which her dictation 
js as impertinent as the dictation of theology in physics ¢” 

This is precisely what has happened. So both science and 
theology are now quits. Theology did for a long time undertake 
to dictate in physics, and science has undertaken to dictate in 
theology. Each has tried to apply its own categories in the field 
of the other. In the supposed interest of the authority of the 
Bible, for example, theology assumed that biblical statements 
about the creation of the world must be good scientific geology. 
To question the accuracy of any biblical statement about nature 
or the processes of nature has been thought to endanger its 
authority upon other matters, including spiritual and ethical prin- 
ciples. If the Bible says that the sun stood still, then it stood still. 
To question the authority of Scripture upon a statement of a 
physical fact might jeopardize its authority when it says in the 
words of Jesus that the first law of life is to love God and the 
second to love our neighbors. Theories of biblical inspiration and 
of authority have made it seem necessary to defend the scientific 
accuracy of the account of creation. If Moses is the author, then 
he must be made out a good geologist as well as a lawgiver in 
religion and morals. And so ecclesiastical authority makes a Gali- 
leo recant, pronounces in the name of religion upon scientific theo- 
ries like that of evolution, seeks to extend the authority of Scrip- 
ture, however erroneously interpreted, over the realm of science. 
This is an impertinence. It is no small gain that the sphere of the 
legitimate authority of Scripture has been limited and defined. 

The opening verse of Seripture ought to have saved men 
from such blundering as to the nature and purpose of all Scrip- 
ture, if they had heeded its tone and accent. “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” A sublime religious 
conception! It has held before men’s minds through the ages the 
idea of a personal Creator. Its purpose is religious, not scientific. 
Under the light and the power of that conception it became ex- 
ceedingly difficult even in superstitious and idolatrous times for 
men—Hebrew men—to fall into idolatry. And this was its pur- 
pose. How entirely inapt and useless to have substituted, even 
if it had been conceivably possible, a scientific treatise as to the 
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physical processes of the evolution of the world and life! Here 
is a poem—a religious poem—whether by Moses or handed 
down from remoter ages, of the sublime religious conception of , 
personal Creator whom men ought to worship and obey. But 
science, too, has been dogmatic and overreaching. In the name 
of science the most dogmatic positions have been taken limiting 
knowledge to the categories of physical science. God and the soul 
must yield evidence of reality in the test tubes and on the balances 
of the physical laboratories or cease to hold respectable place 
among the verities. 

It has seemed to earnest, thinking men intolerable that there 
should be two realms or worlds set against each other, disparate 
and irreconcilable; a world of the spirit and a physical world, 
Such an opposition could not stand. Kant worked out in his 
critique of Pure Reason and in his critique of Practical Reason 
two separate worlds, and thought it possible for a man to live in 
both at once. But upon his death, and before, men set to work 
to try and reconcile and unify the two. One way of reconciliation 
is to adopt frankly the mechanical conception of the world, includ- 
ing human life. This will stop the voice of prayer, as it did 
with Romanes, The mechanism of the physical universe grinds 
on remorselessly. It is idle to pray. We are ourselves a part of 
this mechanism. If we could know all that might conceivably 
be known about the hereditary influences that have converged in 
any individual life, and could know all that might conceivably be 
known about the influences of environment, we should be able with 
the certainty of a mathematical demonstration to determine ex- 
actly what kind of a man he must be, what the things he would 
think and what the things he would do. Freedom of choice be 
comes a fancy. It is the moth thinking itself free in flight but 
destined inevitably to drop into the flame. And so men like John 
Stuart Mill become disciples of Necessity as absolutely as the 
ancient Greeks became the helpless subjects of Fate. 

But this mechanical conception did have the merit of unity. 
A mechanical and necessitated world was better so far as mental 
poise was concerned than a dual and distracted and hopelessly 
contradictory one. Over against the theory of mechanical neces 
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sity has stood an equally radical spiritualism that ignores the 
physical as having any reality. We may admire the heroic forti- 
tude of him who will have unity even at the cost of denying reality 
to the stone against which he stubs his toe, but few of us can rise 
to that height of imaginary mastery over tough facts. 

And this brings our attention to what is really the thesis 
of this article: the essentially spiritual character of the Christian 
religion and the use which has been made of the supernatural, in- 
cluding the miraculous, to emphasize the fact of spirit. Chris- 
tianity is essentially a religion of spiritual freedom. The mar- 
ginal reading of John 3. 8 is direct instead of figurative: “The 
Spirit breatheth where he listeth, and thou hearest his voice, but 
knowest not whence he cometh or whither he goeth. So is every- 
one that is born of the Spirit.” Christianity is the religion of 
spirit and personality; of life and love; of freedom and immor- 
tality. These are the great words of Scripture—the keynotes of 
Christianity. But in striking these keynotes use has been made 
of the supernatural. 

It is not intended to enter into a discussion of miracles, 
much less to undertake a detailed defense of biblical miracles, but 
to call attention to the practical use which is made of them here 
in the Bible. Everywhere the supremacy of mind, of spirit, is 
emphasized, and at times tremendously emphasized, by the pres- 
ence of miracle. The miraculous is really much less in proportion 
in the Bible than we are accustomed to think. The few, the 
relatively very few, instances given, however, serve to emphasize 
the presence and the supremacy of Spirit. Someone has said 
recently that the biblical miracles are an embarrassment to faith, a 
burden that Christian belief would like to be rid of if it could. 
But let us remember that the Bible was not conceived solely for 
us in this scientific age, full of conceit at its own superior wisdom, 
strongly biased and prejudiced by the dominant theories that speak 
in the name and by the authority of modern science. For thou- 
sands of years science was not dreamed of. But men had to live 
their lives in very real contact with this stubborn physical world 
and the presence of spiritual verities as well. How should they 
find intellectual peace in a conception of unity, and where should 
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rest be found for the weary spirit? The method of revelation js 
least of all any attempt at premature science. How confusj 
and useless all that would have been! But men are taught the 
fact of divine personality and the fact of human personality, 
The spirit is challenged to conscious freedom. The soul is com. 
manded to a mighty faith, And there were ages when it would 
seem that nothing could have driven this challenge home to the 
souls of men like the presence of miracle. We may receive that 
challenge more effectively by other means, but for those ages of 
formative faith, and with a radically different intellectual horizon 
and atmosphere, this was the most effective means. And it 
accomplished this purpose. 

While some of the recorded biblical miracles may be of much 
less apparent significance than others, their character is in general 
one of great dignity and effectiveness. Let us take a single illus 
tration—that of Elijah and the priests of Baal. It is a time of 
decline in nobler religious conceptions and nobler living. From the 
court to the peasant this half-rude people were become religiously 
sodden. They had lost the inspiring vision of God of earlier days, 
Ahab, the king, had married a Phenician princess, who introduced 
Baal worship. A crisis had come, one of the great crises of his 
tory. Spiritual and ethical religion was in danger of perishing. 
There is no more striking figure in history than that of Elijah the 
prophet as he stands forward to meet this crisis. The setting is 
dramatic. This man of Jehovah, with his rough skin mantle and 
flowing locks and rugged grandeur of character, challenges Baal 
worship to the kind of test that to that age would be most decisive. 
Let the God that answers by fire be God. The priests of Baal 
prepare their altar and their sacrifice and work themselves into a 
frenzy throughout the entire day in calling upon their god to 
answer by fire, and he does not answer. Elijah taunts them, and 
we feel the terrible scorn of his taunt. “Elijah mocked them and 
said, Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he is musing, or he is gone 
aside, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and must 
be awakened.” Then he calmly rebuilds the altar of Jehovah 
and lays the sacrifice and saturates it with water, utters a few 
brief words of petition, and lightning falls and consumes the sacri- 
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fice. And then come the refreshing torrents of rain upon the 
parched earth. Note the use which is here made of the super- 
natural. It is the setting and accompaniment of a mighty but 
typical conflict. A pure religion and pure ethics are at stake. 
It is the issue between the high and the low, the pure and the base, 
truth and falsehood. The occasion is worthy the means. As 
you listen to the oratorio of “Elijah”—a greater musical concep- 
tion in its unity, dignity, tragic power, and the force of inter- 
prtation than even the “Messiah”—you find yourself at its close 
in a temper of mind to exclaim: “It must have been so. If there 
was no such setting of fire and tempest, of defeat and of victory, 
there ought to have been. It is worthy.” The supernatural is used 
to the worthiest ends. Indeed, must we not say that, so far as we 
can see, no other means could have been so efficient or sufficiently 
eficient? Miracles and signs. And they uniformly in Bible use 
signify the supremacy of spirit, the truth of religion, the fact of 
personality, the reality of God and of the soul. Throughout the 
Bible records we are left always in the presence of the sublime 
conviction that “God and the soul stand sure.” 

Matthew Arnold begins his discussion of miracles by the 
statement that “miracles do not happen,” and then asks how much 
evidence it would take to make us believe that a centaur was seen 
trotting down Regent Street. As if there were any conceivable 
significance to a centaur trotting down Regent Street as com- 
pared with biblical miracles! The closure of mind to the deeper 
significance of the truth to which the supernatural has often borne 
most telling witness, by the dogmatism of negation which starts 
out by saying what cannot be, is one of the most singular and most 
serious phases of modern speculative thinking. It is hopelessly 
skeptical, not merely of the supernatural witness to the deeper 
truths of the spirit and of freedom, but of those deeper truths them- 
selves. Of course, it is easy to retort that Matthew Arnold does 
not know everything, and that his personal experience is not uni- 
versal, or even typically so, and that it is immodest for him to 
assume to know what can and what cannot happen. “This ques- 
tion, whether God can work miracles, seriously treated, would be 
impious if it were not absurd,” said Rousseau, “and it would be 
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doing too much honor to him who would answer in the negative 
to punish him; it would be sufficient to keep him in custody,” 
But the difficulty lies deeper. What Matthew Arnold really 
means is something to which most of us would subscribe with 
profound respect ; namely, that nature is rational and orderly, and 
that freaks do not occur contrary to the established laws of nature, 
The physicist feels this profound confidence in the order of nature, 
the reign of law. The chemist and the biologist pursue their ex. 
tremely interesting researches into the still unknown with absolute 
confidence in the reliability of nature. This is the sine qua non 
of research. This is sanity. And we have a right to ask whether 
it is reasonable or probable that this rational order ever is or ever 
has been broken or suspended or changed for moral or religious 
reasons. The answer to this question will depend largely upon the 
relative importance attached to spiritual ends. Is it conceivably 
worth while, if such means should appear most effective, to suspend 
or change the natural order that telling emphasis might be put 
upon spiritual freedom? If we conceive that men emerge into 
their spiritual birthright as sons of God not by involuntary and 
effortless evolution but by such labor of spirit and such mighty 
conquests as make all lesser struggles seem trivial; by age-long 
effort, full of tragedy and pathos but never ceasing, then it may 
appear rational that the whole creation should travail and groan 
together for the redemption of the sons of God. An appreciative 
estimate of the supernatural does not rest upon childishness, but 
ultimately upon the sublimest conceptions of human progress. 
Gordon; in his Religion and Miracle, just published, has taken the 
ground that religion, and in particular the Christian religion, is 
independent of miracle; that though miracles should all be 
explained away the essential things in Christian faith would still 
remain; that in no important sense is spiritual truth, or the truth 
of the soul’s relationship with God, which is the essence of religion, 
really dependent upon physical phenomena or the supernatural. 
He reckons himself free from any bondage of fear or concern as to 
the final estimate of miracle. While there is a valuable assertion 
in this attitude of the essentially spiritual character of religion, it 
seems to go needlessly far in cheapening the estimate which 
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we may and should have of the utility of the supernatural in aiding 
to bring about the very spiritual emancipation which Gordon so 
justly prizes. In a series of lectures upon the general subject 
“What Is Christianity?’ Professor Adolph Harnack has said: 
“While we are convinced that what takes place or happens in space 
and time is subject to the general laws ‘of nature,’ the religious 
man—if religion really permeates him and is something more 
than a belief in the religion of others—is certain that he is not 
shut up within a blind and brutal course of nature, but that this 
course of nature serves higher ends, or, as it may be, that some 
inner and divine power can help us so to encounter it as that 
everything must necessarily be for the best. This experience, 
which I might express in one word as the ability to escape from 
the power and the service of transitory things, is always felt 
afresh to be a miracle each time that it occurs; it is inseparable 
from every higher religion, and were it to be surrendered religion 
would be at an end.” 

The assertion of spiritual freedom makes Christ the Great 
Emancipator, and never was that accent upon personality and 
freedom more needed and more welcome than at this hour. In 
the nineteenth century men put upon Herschel’s tomb the words, 
“He broke through the barriers of the heavens and added a uni- 
verse to our knowledge.” Of Jesus the twentieth century must 
say, as did the first, “He brought life and immortality to light.” 
Jesus has taught us wherein freedom consists. It lies not only in 
superior excellence of intellect, in power of will, supremacy of 
character, but in spiritual consciousness of personality. 

The crowning miracle of history is the person of Christ. 
There stands his portrait in the Gospels, drawn with the sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and directness of artless men. No creation of 
imaginative genius is like that. And the evangelists were not 
geniuses. There is no touch of color here. All is transparent. 
The divine beauty of this picture is its own complete evidence. 
Ruskin says that simplicity and calm characterize all that is great 
in art. And the deeds of power which Christ wrought, like the 
words which he spoke, have about them a simplicity and calm 
worthy the “Son of God.” He stilled the tempest and raised the 
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dead, and himself rose from the grave. If we could see clearly 
and broadly enough, we should understand that such deeds werg 
divinely appropriate expressions of his personality. 

And what shall we say of the supernatural as used by Jesus 
himself? Was there ever a more fitting use of means than the 
use Jesus made of the supernatural? We must feel his reserve, 
He would do no mighty works in the presence of the unbelief of 
men merely to appease their curiosity; he would not lift his 
strength to shield himself from any blow or to escape any suffering; 
he would not turn stones into bread to appease his own hunger; 
he would not push the bitter cup from his own lips in Gethsemane, 
even though in exquisite agony he prayed that it might pass, 
Jesus used the supernatural much less in proportion to his life’s 
activities than we ordinarily suppose. But he did in acts of 
singular appropriateness and power accent the truth he taught 
by supernatural deeds that will forever cause that truth to stand 
distinct and singular. Jesus was himself the miracle of history. 
Have we not already come to the time when evolution itself leads 
to the logical necessity of the Son of God, the perfect man, God 
in the flesh? Instead of shrinking from the loftiest and final 
manifestation of the supernatural in Jesus Christ we may, and we 
should, rise rather to an appreciation of the appropriateness and 
the efficiency of the supernatural in Christ, and to the end that 
men may be lifted forever to the dignity and freedom of sons of 
God. 

Jesus raised the dead. Nothing less would be sufficient. 
He did not “dabble” and “trifle” with the supernatural! He rose 
from the dead. A Christ who did not and could not would 
not be a sufficient Christ for us. He brought life and immortality 
to light. No less a revelation would change the accent of the 
words spoken at all open graves, “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
and transform them from frozen clods of earth that bruise the 
broken heart of grief to a benediction that falls sweetly from the 
skies. With such a Christ as the New Testament gives us in his 
integrity we can rest with assurance upon his own confidence in 
God when he bids his disciples “believe in God” and “believe in 
me.” The spiritual enterprise of the ages is to get this accent 
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and emphasis upon the fact of personality and the fact of freedom. 
And there is no place where this accent and this freedom can so 
certainly be found as by the side of Jesus Christ on the open 
mountain and in the crowded street. Hamilton W. Mabie says, 
“We can no more get away from the books of power than we can 
get away from the stars.” And we cannot, if we would, get away 
from Jesus the Christ. “I, if I be lifted up,” he said, “will draw 
all men unto me.” By the deepest law of the intellect man must 
turn to him. For he demonstrates the unity of the world of ex- 
perience, but a unity that at the same time satisfies a still deeper 
law, a unity with spiritual freedom. Philosophers, scientists, 
and little children, alike and together, can join hands and walk out 
with him under the open skies and breathe the atmosphere of 
freedom. “Consider the lilies.” “Behold the birds of the air.” 
And yet his attitude is not merely that of complacency. He 
touches the leprous flesh, and it becomes as the flesh of a little 
child. He tears away the tough curtains that have hidden eyes 
from the light, and the blind see. And it is all suggestive of his 
unique place in the main and central spiritual enterprise of the 
ages, the setting of men free, the putting of the accent and em- 
phasis upon the fact of personality, the supremacy of spirit. We 
are just emerging from a nightmare of materialistic philosophy. 
Even psychology, the science of the mind, is largely concerned with 
physiology. It is the brain and the nerves and the physiological 
phenomena that accompany mental processes of thought and will 
and emotion that are being studied and classified and interpreted, 
and especially as to their historical evolution from simpler and 
lower manifestations. Psychology has its physiological labora- 
tories. And there is danger that men lose the sense of any reality 
save that which physical apparatus can prove. The time is ripe 
for a deeper psychology than that now most in vogue, the psychol- 
ogy that shall make some worthy account of the “psyche,” or spirit. 
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Arr. VII—WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX—LITERARY 
FATHER OF ROBERT BROWNING 


Macreapy, the actor, in his Reminiscences, writes of going to 
hear a young preacher. The preacher was handsome, brilliant, 
and surpassingly eloquent. Naturally, Macready was pleased, 
and after the service sought and obtained an introduction. Thus 
began an acquaintance that ripened into an intimacy. The re 
sults of this acquaintance were so momentous that we must con- 
clude that the meeting of Fox and Macready was not accidental, 
but was the plan of the great Father of all. Fox is called one of 
their great men by the scholars of his time. He must have had 
some unusual elements in his character to be able to draw about 
him as intimates such great minds as John Stuart Mill, R. H. 
Horne, James and Harriet Martineau, Sarah and Eliza Flower, 
Macready, Talfourd, Bulwer, John Forster, Cobden, Crabb Rob- 
inson, and Robert Browning. Even Carlyle was sufficiently im- 
pressed to be jealous of him on a certain occasion. Mr. Fox was 
born March 1, 1786, and died June 1, 1864, His long life pre 
sented about as great a medley of associations as ever come to man. 
Until recently we had no account of his life other than some very 
short sketches. His daughter, Mrs. Bridell-Fox, collected much 
material, but did not live to finish the work; Richard Garnett re- 
ceived the material and prepared the larger part of a biography 
of Mr. Fox. He, too, passed away leaving the work incomplete. 
It was finally finished by Edward Garnett. Naturally, it is not 
a great biography, but it contains much interesting material re 
lating to the group of Fox and Browning. The parents of Fox 
were peasant-farmers. When the son was about three years old 
the father tired of farming and moved into the city of Norwich. 
The family was very poor, and when a small child William was 
obliged to earn his share of the family living. He was in turn a 
weaver boy, an errand boy, and when thirteen years of age, a bank 
clerk. In his efforts for self-culture he planned and pursued a 
definite course of study. When he arrived at the age of twenty 
he found an open door into the Independent College at Hamorton, 
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where John Pye Smith was head master. This stanch orthodox 
clergyman deplored the subsequent lapse of Mr. Fox into Unitari- 
anism, but always had the kindest words to say of him personally. 

After leaving college Mr. Fox took charge of an orthodox 
Congregational congregation for two years. His studies in the 
Unitarian Controversy led him to resign his parish, and in 1817 
he became pastor of the Unitarian Parliament Court Chapel, 
London. Later the congregation removed to South Place, Fins- 
bury. He served them nearly forty-five years in all. His mar- 
riage was very unfortunate, and after fifteen years of misery he 
separated from his wife. Thenceforth his household was managed 
by Eliza Flower, who was his ward. His domestic life was 
peaceful and so were the rest of his days. The gossips, however, 
magnified the situation, with the result that a small portion of the 
congregation seceded. His literary life began when he was a 
small boy, by his writing occasionally for the local papers. In 
1820 he published a sermon “On the Duties of Christians Toward 
Deists,” which caused much controversy. In 1824 he engaged in 
a controversy with Dr. Bloomfield concerning the fourth Gospel. 
He became a dramatic critic, largely influenced thereto no doubt 
by his intimacy with Macready. When the Westminster Review 
was established Mr. Fox had the honor of writing the first article. 
For several years he was the joint editor and the editor of the 
Monthly Repository, and finally the proprietor as well. Many of 
the great men of the day contributed to this periodical. In this 
appeared a review of Browning’s “Pauline,” which was the first 
recognition accorded the young poet. Browning never forgot the 
fact. The magazine was later sold to R. H. Horne. Mr. Fox 
did much writing for various papers, having a more or less inti- 
mate connection with the Sunday Times, The True Sun, The 
Morning Chronicle, and The Daily News. The public life of 
Mr. Fox was also remarkable. He was a “people’s advocate.” 
The late Richard Garnett says of him that “the great aim of his 
life was to benefit the classes from which he had sprung. No 
one has counseled those classes more freely or, on the whole, more 
wisely.” He identified himself heart and soul with the “Anti- 
Corn Law League.” According to Francis Place, he was “the 
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bravest of us all.” Fox wrote some of the most pungent of their 
documents. In addition he had great fame as an orator, and op 
the strength of it was elected from Oldham as member of Parlia. 
ment and served in that body for sixteen years with very brief 
intermissions, due to the accidents of politics. The greatest 
speeches of Mr. Fox were on the extension of the franchise jy 
1849, and on his own bill for the establishment of compulsory 
secular education in 1850. His eloquence made him a champion; 
his philanthropic disposition and his desire for better times made 
him a true and earnest leader. The situation of his time gave 
all the opportunity he needed in which to play a large part. He 
was not slow to realize his advantage. His influence, however, 
was not bounded by his clerical, literary, or public life. His 
friendships were not formal but very personal, and warmly so. 

For a moment let us note one or two points of his influence, 
He was undoubtedly a spur to his friend Macready. In order to 
improve his church service Fox prepared a hymnal, much of the 
music being contributed by Eliza Flower. Some of the hymns 
were contributed by his other ward, Sarah Flower, among them 
the immortal “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Very few know that 
Sarah Flower was for a brief time on the stage, playing a more 
than ordinary Lady Macbeth. She was encouraged by Macready 
to enter upon his career, but she was not blessed with a vigorous 
physique and could not endure the strain. The friendship of 
Fox and Macready was still more fateful to another person. It 
was at the home of Fox that Macready met Browning, and for 
the use of the actor the poet wrote most of his early dramatic 
work. Perhaps I am wrong, but it seems to me to have been an 
unfortunate meeting, not only in view of subsequent circum- 
stances, but in view of the turning aside of Browning to a new 
field. Macready and Browning failed to understand each other, 
and finally their friendship was broken. 

Mr. Fox has other claims to be called the literary father of 
the great poet. Mr. Browning acknowledges his debt of gratitude 
in a letter to Mrs. Haworth. He says: “The ‘Master’ is somebody 
you don’t know. W. J. Fox, a magnificent and poetical nature, 
who used to write in reviews when I was a boy, and to whom my 
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yerses, 2 bookful, written at the ripe age of twelve and thirteen, 
were shown: which verses he praised not a little; which praise 
comforted me not a little. Then I lost sight of him for years and 
years; then I published anonymously a little poem—which he, to 
my inexpressible delight, praised and expounded in a gallant 
article in a magazine of which he was the editor; then I found 
him out again; he got a publisher for ‘Paracelsus’ (I read it to 
him in manuscript), and is, in short, ‘My literary father.’ Pretty 
nearly the same thing did he for Miss Martineau, as she has said 
somewhere.” Mrs. Browning in a letter to Fox has this to say: 
“Indeed, it was a pleasant surprise, that letter of yours, and it 
touched us to the quick, both of us, to observe by the date that 
you had written on the very day of your election, not too full of 
triumph to forget your old métier, of holding out a hand to those 
who climb. By the way, Robert always talks of you, you know, 
as his ‘father in poetry.’ Think how pleasant it must be, that 
he and I should have to look the same way! I, not only (now), 
on his account. Nor he, only, on his own.” At the end of the 
same letter Robert Browning adds his tribute of gratitude to that 
given by his wife. “I would, you know, always choose you 
out of the whole English world to judge and correct what I write 
myself—my wife shall read this and let it stand if I have told 
her so these twelve years—and certainly I have not grown intel- 
lectually an inch over the good and kind hand you extended 
over my head how many years ago! Now it goes over my wife’s 
too.” A life filled with helpfulness which enables a man or woman 
to attain their true place in the world, and that an immortal place, 
is glorious. All praise to a man who exalted friendship to the 
first place in his life! He belonged to the race of those who 
encourage the dreaming of dreams and the seeing of visions. 


74 ped 
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Art. VITI.—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POETRY' 
“The poet is the only potentate” 


Arr is the most prominent of all man’s productions; it is also 
the most sacred, and likest divine. In the creative activity of the 
imagination man, in wonder, majesty, and nobility of performance, 
is like his own Creator. In such deeds he becomes a Titan, hurling 
mountains aloft with the ease of infinite strength; a supernatural 
spirit working, in ways unknown to himself, the things that eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard; a creator, a maker, fashioning in his 
own image the spirits he hath beckoned up out of the infinite con- 
fusions of chaotic nowhere. The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling has given to airy nothings a local habitation and a name. 
A new world is made; a real world that can be seen and felt, pal- 
pable to the mind of man; an unchanging world, peopled with 
creatures of infinite beauty and strength. How it came let angels 
tell, for no one else will. In explanation of it, Browning, in 
“Abt Vogler,” makes the old musician, in the midst of his com- 
ment upon the majestic music he has just extemporized out of his 
organ, burst out in enthusiastic declaration: 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws. 
The skilled performer wrought upon his keyboard at the impulse 
of his heart till, as by miracle, a vanishing palace of music reared 
itself in vision before him, and escaped upon the winds forever. 
He had no explanation of it, for it was without architect or builder. 
Truly he that looks aright at a great piece of work speaks in 
solemn silence: “Here, too, is a miracle; a deed wrought we know 
not how, in accordance with laws we do not understand. The 
finger of God is in it.” The Almighty does greater things than 
these, infinitely greater, for he makes worlds full of varied and 
ever-changing life, and swings them about us in careless profusion 
with the exactness of perfect order. His foresight, his wisdom, 


1 This address was given in this form before the Postgraduate Institute of Methodist 
Ministers of Minnesota. It is left in the form in which it was given to them, because the 
form and style were determined by the purpose and the place and are an inseparable part of 
the address. The author had been asked to speak upon “ The Teaching of Living Poets.” 
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his strength, his power of original creation, his delicacy of work- 
manship in every detail of natural life—the snowflake, the quartz 
erystal, the topaz, the primrose by a river’s brim, the violet by a 
mossy stone, the daffodils beside the lake; yea, more, the grace, 
the generous goodliness, the winning beautiful affectionateness 
and power with which he has endowed the human spirit—all warn 
us against likening him to anything known on the earth beneath. 
He is greater than the creature, even if the creature does persist 
in fashioning him in his own image, “thinking him altogether 
such an one as himself”; and with such power and beauty does he 
display the lesser images of his glory, as at the seaside on a stormy 
night, that all the creations of the human mind at its best seem 
scarce worthy to be compared with one moment there. And yet, 
if it be that the human spirit ever imitates his Creator in the one 
act of creation, it is the moment he conceives and executes a noble 
poem, a beautiful picture, a graceful statue. Is it not a stroke of 
creative power that forms a Sistine Madonna, a Mona Lisa, a 
Paradise Lost, which rival in charm the best that nature offers, 
and become unto us eternal works of beauty? For great works 
of art do have an undying life in the world. So long as man lives 
and they can be preserved, they are an ever-living pleasure to him. 
They may waste away with time, that is, the material part of 
them, but their beauty, the spirit of them, their emotional delight, 
cannot depart with the years. Before printing could place 
Homeric song in the hands of the Athenian he carried it on his 
memory and repeated it at will to outside listener or to his own 
patriotic heart. The pictures and statues of the ancient great 
masters have suffered the ravages of time, strife, and neglect; they 
are broken, canvas is cracked and pieces are gone; but we pre- 
serve the remains in sealed cabinets at great expense, not willing 
to lose them; nay, we fain would print them upon our hearts and 
transmit them from generation to generation, not considering the 
burden to the memory. They live because we love them and will 
not let them die; and to live in the esteem of generations of men 
and to stir these generations to noble imaginations, generous im- 
pulses, high conduct, is a life indeed, to be craved by men and 
gods, allotted to the few. 
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It is, to be sure, a sad fact against us, and seemingly againg 
the eternity of art, that the preservation of the products of genius 
is so much a matter of chance; for we have undoubtedly been 
indifferent to the gift of the prophets; we have now denied them 
credence, or even righteousness; we have again coldly consigned 
their works to the protection of the “worm that dieth not,” 
Shelley and Keats we cursed; Sappho we lost by the wayside; 
Phidias we ruthlessly destroyed with the sword. And because of 
our blindness, indifference, and malice, our children have sought 
unavailingly, albeit with great diligence, for the relics we thought 
so little of. Shelley and Keats they snatched from the burning; 
for Sappho they have hunted in every out-of-the-way corner; 
Phidias they lament over as hopelessly gone. Chance, it would 
seem, is largely to blame for the preservation of many things we 
now count invaluable; and a harsh indictment might be written 
against our professed love of the beautiful and against the eternity 
of art. But the indictment, nevertheless, is answerable; for one 
thing lost, we have saved a hundred; the prophets we stoned our 
children canonized; the true and the beautiful we still love, and 
great poets have an undying life in the hearts of men. But the 
explanation of that continuous existence of art is not to be found 
in the fact that the admiration of man has preserved it from de 
struction. The continuous esteem of man is really of no great 
significance till we know the reasons for that esteem—the worth of 
the object which occasions the love. It may be simply that a pair 
of baby slippers which adorned the feet of an eighteenth century 
Goody Two-shoes has become an increasingly valuable heirloom, 
ever interesting anew to each succeeding generation ; or, perchance, 
that the fragment of an Egyptian mummy case, picked up near 
Cairo by some adventurous ancestor who nine times barely escaped 
death in his twenty-year travels about the world, has become the 
object of an hour’s curiosity at every entertainment; or, perhaps, 
that the first edition of Charles Lamb’s early poetry, one of the 
three copies known to exist, is the two-thousand-dollar purchase of 
some recent American corn pit millionaire, and now, unread and 
alone, occupies the mahogany cabinet in his ostentatious library. 
But that costly volume of Lamb, those eighteenth century two 
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shoes, that adventurous mummy case from Cairo, are in no sense 
living things; they are, like some men, merely extant—curious 
bits of obsolete manufacture. O no, those two shoes were once 
more alive than now, and even of greater delight, when Goody’s 
baby eyes first danced over them; and that mummy case is only 
a symbol that in Egypt ages ago men lived and died, and left their 
works behind them. No; the permanence of great art is other 
than the chance existence of some idle curiosity, the preservation 
in alcohol of some gilded June bug, or even than the stubborn 
resistance of a rocky headland; it is the permanence of beauty, 
of power, of universal reality. Whatever may become of your 
antique relics, your butterfly collections, or even of the ancient 
hills, this, meanwhile, must be said of art, that its loss can never 
be retrieved, that its power is unlimited and unchanging, its 
beautiful proportions and harmonies are a universal, an everlast- 
ing, a sacred delight to him who has an eye to see them. Brown- 


ing even suggests, again in Abt Vogler: 
There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before. 


No beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 


Perhaps the poet is not overspeaking the matter. Each separate 
work is an individual existence ; it is unique, there is none like it; 
it makes an appeal of its own, which the next most similar work 
will utterly fail in affecting; it seems a piece, perfect in itself, 
of God’s infinite beauty, permitted to man on earth, the larger 
lines of which he shall behold hereafter. Was not Browning at 
least poetically right again in setting Michelangelo at work in 
the palaces of the Infinite, adorning the walls and ceilings of new 
Sistine chapels, projecting majestic cathedral domes and archways, 
finishing mausoleums the world gave him scarce time to begin ¢ 
Think now 

What pomp in Buonarotti’s brow 

With its new palace-brain where dwells 

Superb the soul, unvexed by cells 


That crumbled with the transient clay. 
What visions will his right hand’s sway 
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Still turn to forms, as still they burst 
Upon him! How will he quench thirst, 
Titanically infantine, 

Laid at the breast of the Divine! 


Is not the performance of painter, poet, musician of such high 
character as to warrant our relating it to the climes where al] 
things are noble, beautiful, and true? But, whatever may be the 
estimate of art in regions beyond our sunshine, this we are cop- 
fident of, that Michelangelo could scarcely have worked at any 
higher or more permanent tasks while with us, or displayed by 
other performance the majesty, the grandeur, the beauty, the 
miracle-working power of the human spirit that was in him. For 
note what art does for us when the great masters have touched it 
into life. Robert Burns and Mary Campbell, standing on either 
side of a small stream that flowed into his loved Ayr, dipped their 
hands into the water beneath, exchanged Bibles, and touching 
palms across the stream, plighted their faith for so long as “woods 
grow and waters run.” In a few weeks Mary Campbell died. 
In memory of her Robert Burns, the artist, made forever beautiful 
and true the tender pathos of their severed love, in lines which for 
sweetness of music, simplicity, and power of pure, delicate, heart- 
felt emotion are rivaled by only a few other songs in the English 
tongue: 
Ye banks and braes and streams around 
The castle of Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 


For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 
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Wi’ mony a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And pledging aft to meet again 
We tore oursel’s asunder; 

But, O! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now those rosy lips 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly; 
And moldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


Now, one might tell us the fact of that parting without our being 
moved more than we ordinarily are by common stories of pathetic 
partings all about us; we should for a moment be sympathetic, 
and pass on to remember it no more. But generations shall be 
aroused to noble feelings by the artist’s seng so long as the English 
tongue shall be known. For Burns has asked, not for our sym- 
pathy for him, not for our passing interest in one small love affair 
in a poet’s life; without our even knowing whether the poem has 
any basis in fact or not, he compels us to feel with him the beauty, 
the tenderness, the sacredness of the love of a noble man for a 
pure woman. 

On the morning of September 3, 1802, the poet Wordsworth 
was riding on the top of a stage coach over Westminster Bridge on 
his way to the Continent. It was early morning, before the city 
was awake, and all London lay beneath him, cleared of her smoke 
and tumult, washed in the dewy air. The fact of that early de- 
parture of one of our prominent poets of the last century is of no 
worth and of but slightly greater interest than the fact that hun- 
dreds ride every day over the Mississippi between Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul. Moreover, on that same coach with the artist, 
above the same smoke-cleared city, rode the coachman unmoved by 
the scene before him, to whom it was as meaningless as life 
itself. Now, we were not on that stagecoach with the poet or the 
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driver; we never saw that scene, and may never see its like; but 
can we refuse to move with Wordsworth in rapture and in adors- 
tion as he interprets to us the universal truth of that morning 
vision ¢ 
Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky— 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 
The aged Sigismond Conti, papal chamberlain, desired to com- 
memorate his deliverance from death threatened by the bursting 
of a bomb that fell near him during the bombardment of his native 
city of Foligno. He appealed to Raphael for a painting, and the 
result was the famous altar piece known as the Madonna of 
Foligno. We, gentlemen, are not Catholics, and do not adore the 
Virgin as anything more than mother; the figures, moreover, of 
Saint Francis and Saint Jerome do not appeal to us as they would 
have appealed to the Roman of the sixteenth century ; still further, 
we have not the privilege of beholding the painting as it hangs in 
the Vatican gallery of Rome; but does not even a miniature pho- 
tographic reproduction of it suffice for an hour’s delight many 
times a year? In its presence, who does not follow the directing 
finger of the Baptist, the beckoning hand of Saint Jerome, the 
absorbed gaze of the beautiful cherub, to adore the beauty and 
truth of the divine motherhood of the cloud-enthroned, cherub- 
guarded Virgin? Brethren, we Protestants are very earnest on 
the subject of the worship of images. To worship a picture is 
idolatry, I grant; but to worship in the presence of a picture may 
be sublime spiritual adoration. One cannot help it. But I need 
not illustrate further the permanence, the sacredness, the inex- 
plicable power of artistic productions, nor express further my 
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admiration for the sublime genius who bequeaths to mankind a 
Madonna, an oratorio, an epic poem. You fully enter with 
me into all such admiration for high and noble art—for our 
Raphaels, Shakespeares, Beethovens; and many of you could go 
far beyond me in illustrating the truths I fain would express 
better. So I pass on to suggest reasons for the faith we commonly 
hold, and, by doing so, to correct some false impressions that lie 
just outside the things we agree upon. 

I have already said art is the most permanent of all man’s 
productions; it is also the most sacred and likest divine. I now 
say that the highest expression of himself which man leaves in the 
world is art; it is, perhaps, the only full expression of himself he 
can leave; at least, every attempt of man fully to express himself 
is an attempt in art. Add to this, if you will, two corollaries, in 
order to complete the thought and to apply it: of all arts, poetry 
gives the richest and fullest expression of the whole man; in edu- 
cative values it is the richest subject of our curricula. For art 
is not an idle performance, nor is the study of it a pastime. There 
is indeed an impression abroad, escaped from the foul dungeon 
where all errors are bred, that poetry and painting and music are 
reserved for the study of ladies who have leisure for such things. 
The same impression declares that artists are impractical, erratic 
geniuses, who are not in touch with the real world, but who, fed, 
like chameleons and salamanders, upon air and fire, spin magic 
webs for the ornamentation of life. In other words, art is amuse- 
ment, and artists are a species of human nondescripts, whose 
hearts are not real human hearts, but only something like them, 
and whose brains are not composed of ordinary tissue, but of 
something like it—more frail, filmlike. They live in an upper 
stratum of the atmosphere where they never encounter anything 
half so substantial as a London fog. Or the impression assumes 
still another shape; geniuses are natural creatures born sidewise; 
they have wild eyes, disheveled hair, come and go like spirits, 
need protection or confinement as babes or madmen. Gentlemen, 
I do not complain at these erroneous impressions; they are the 
inevitable result of our smoke-beclouded, hot-headed race for a 
business existence; they will escape to their dungeon again as 
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soon as we can get out into the open sunshine where the breezes 
play at will. But I do offer you as a wholesome antidote the 
dictum of a blue-stocking friend of mine from New England: 
“Genius is simply common sense sublimated.” For, again, art js 
not an idle performance, nor the study of it a pastime. Nay, 
rather, the material out of which great art is wrought is the uni- 
versal substance of all the ages, and the workmen who labored 
therein did the duty of giants. See Paganini, retired all summer 
in a monastery among the Swiss mountains, playing his violin to 
the echo of the hills that he might draw whole audiences after 
him when the concert season came; that was the idle madness of 
Paganini. Or watch Michelangelo, rising in the middle of the 
night, chiseling out his figure of Moses in the light of a small 
lamp attached to the brow of his sculptor’s cap; that was the 
luxurious idleness of Buonarotti. Or, through the window of 
Scott’s writing chamber, catch a vision of the flying hand which 
wrote off the best of the Waverleys at the rate of three or four a 
year—one in a fortnight and another in six weeks—in order that 
a gentleman’s financial honor might be vindicated, and behold the 
idle pastime of England’s great romancer. Yea, this, rather, 
seems the truth: the pastime of a great artist is patient fidelity 
to an inspiration, untiring physical energy in giving it material 
body, conscientious absorption of spirit in the duty of perfecting 
it for the world. The agonies by which a great poem is cor 
ceived and executed are unexcelled by the travails of woman, even 
as the joy of an artist over his perfected work is scarcely equaled 
by the radiance of a young mother over her firstborn son. 

And the material of a great poem—what is it? Clouds and 
sunshine, mingled with a drop of elemental dew from the pearled 
lip of a buttercup, all sweetened with attar of roses? Nay, I have 
already written it; it is the universal substance of all life. Our 
great artists have been men who knew the realities of life, sensi- 
tive men who keenly felt all things as they are, and who have 
fearlessly told the king what they saw and felt. Chaucer, our 
earliest poet, was a man of the world, a diplomat and courtier, 
who visited the Continent on at least three diplomatic journeys. 
How all the varied life of the fourteenth century which he saw is 
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pictured for us in all its broadly human aspects in the Canterbury 
Tales! No other record of it is quite so true. Shakespeare lived 
the life of an ordinary Englishman in the age of Elizabeth, and 
so well overcame the difficulties of practical life that he was able 
to retire in private to Stratford before he was fifty. He was an 
open-eyed business man in actual England, and, though the pic- 
tures he drew for us are not exact reproductions of Elizabethan 
England, they are only too universally true to be confined to that 
age. What problems of human emotion and human activity are 
wrought out for us on his stage! There is nowhere else such 
wise and varied representation of human life; the personages 
which crowd the platform, from Touchstone and Autolycus up 
through Sir Toby Belch, Falstaff, Shylock, Portia, and Desdemona 
to the delightful visions of Miranda and Perdita, are as actual 
as the most intimate friends of our acquaintance. Had we lived 
in Elizabeth’s England in highest holiday humor, we should 
hardly have made such intimate acquaintance with so many dif- 
ferent individuals as we now make among Shakespeare’s friends, 
for we should not have had Shakespeare’s wise eye to pick them 
out for us. Truly, the command is correct: If you wish to know 
human life, study Shakespeare. And if we follow down the 
course of English Literature through Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, what shall we 
find but that English poetry constantly keeps in touch with the 
actualities of life? There is indeed a difference. Pope is con- 
cerned with keen witticisms of personal and party malice, the idle 
follies of the light society life in the London of Queen Anne, 
axiomatic commonplaces of moral or didactic wisdom; but Pope, 
with his confreres, Addison, Steele, and Swift, has written the 
deepest truths that men were conversant with in that age of low 
moral standards, party bickering, casuistical strife, complacent 
superficiality. They together think the best thoughts of Queen 
Anne’s day, have embodied them in pictures of Queen Anne’s 
London, steeped them in the spirit of Queen Anne’s life, and have 
given them to us in those brilliant but awful satires of the Tale 
of a Tub and Gulliver’s Travels, in the delightful essays of the 
Spectator and the Tatler, and in the charming burlesque of the 
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Rape of the Lock. The poet Wordsworth was neither politician, 
diplomat, nor man of affairs ; he lived apart with nature, her priest 
unto man; but if there is anything actual or true in the joy of 
man in the presence of nature’s life, in the influence of natura] 
scenery upon the human spirit, in the lessons which the hills and 
fields may suggest unto the human heart, in the modern doctrine 
of the presence of the divine life in God’s created universe, then 
Wordsworth’s poetry deals both with very high truths and with 
the stern actualities of human experience. Great poets have not 
lived apart from the rea] world but in the very center of the world’s 
life, and have drawn their visions from the realities of human 
associations. It cannot be otherwise, for great art deals directly 
and broadly with the universal truths of all life. I make, then, 
no difficult assertion when I declare that the highest expression of 
himself which man leaves in the world is an artistic product, and 
that the richest and fullest expression of the whole man is a poem, 
The second assertion is true, if the first one is, simply because 
poetry allows a more varied, direct, and comprehensive treatment 
of the mental and spiritual interests of man than is possible in the 
two sister arts of painting and music. Of the latter, indeed, it is 
often asserted that it has no ethical import, however keen may be 
its emotional power; and painting we all know is comparatively 
limited in its method and range. The assertion, then, stands, 
that the richest and fullest expression of the whole man is a great 
poem—an epic or a drama; that an Iliad, a Prometheus Bound, 
a Paradise Lost, a Lear, a Job, represents the highest achievement 
of human spirit. And yet my hand trembles as I write that 
dictum, for I hear the steam cars puffing on the Great Northern 
tracks and the small tinkle of a bicycle below my window ringing 
some one off the sidewalk. Only yesterday an ugly automobile 
sped by the house, suggesting visions of atmospheric journeys 
through the clouds in aerial canoes. I recalled, too, that my 
neighbor ordered his breakfast by telephone, and that I had 
brought mine home in a trolley car. A thousand other associated 
images of twentieth-century mechanism were about to overwhelm 
my startled brain when a reassurance came, that, after all, a 
Hamline street car is no great improvement over the ancient 
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method of traveling by wheelbarrow, and could not be compared 
with Pharaoh’s chariots. Defense at once came trooping. I knew 
that the gods cared much less for the speed of that automobile than 
for the haughty bearing of the prig who was steering it, and that 
all the glory of the Northwestern telephone system was undone by 
the saucy answer which Central gave me when I asked a second 
time for Minneapolis. My good angel then kindly suggested to 
me that the real use of all these mechanical appliances is to provide 
more readily for man’s bodily comforts and to do for him his me- 
chanical work, that he may store up time and energy for mental 
labor and spiritual development. But I went to bed still sus- 
picious that if I were to put it to a vote, Homer or the trolley, 
Homer would have to go; the crowd would still yell for Barabbas ; 
and I wondered as I fell asleep if, after all, the Interurban Street 
Car Company could be to blame for our lack of interest in all 
true delight? So many comforts, so few attainments. 

O, no; the attainments are greater than the comforts, and 
more numerous. The poets are still in our midst doing the lasting 
work of the ages ; and thousands of us who cannot write poetry are 
yet living under the inspiration of those that do, knowing full well 
that poetry is our most refreshing well of inspiration, the highest 
achievement of the human spirit. It is highest—highest in its 
truth, highest in the universality of the relations in which that 
truth is conceived, highest in the charm and power of the expres- 
sion given to it. The poets, such as the author of Prometheus, 
of the Divine Comedy, of Faust, have sought the deepest truths 
known to man, have conceived of them most justly and broadly, 
and have given them such expression as is fitting, natural, and 
just, and such as will make them a constant delight and an irre- 
sistible spiritual power over the heart. In other words, poetry 
is the means of perfectly communicating unto another man one’s 
noblest thoughts and emotions in all their beauty and power; it is 
the richest expression of man’s mind and heart, the almost satis- 
factory expression of that inexpressible, rich, deep, inner man in 
his noblest moods. Poetry is a higher form of literature than the 
best prose in that the perfection of form capable in verse is impos- 
sible in any allowable prose, and in the added power and delight 
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of the musical arrangement and imaginative setting of ideas. Any 
number of quotations from Pope will appear as illustrations of 
that fact: 


To err is human, to forgive divine. 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 


Or this familiar couplet from Tennyson: 


"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


None of these lines taken alone, as I have given them, will move 
anyone very deeply: they contain only simple ideas, justly ex- 
pressed, with the added charm of meter; but we would not change 
them to prose. This is the excellence of verse. Again, poetry 


excels the ordinary prose of history, philosophy, science, theology, 
in that the facts named and truths deduced in those didactic de 
partments of literature are conceived by the poet, not simply in 
their abstract absolute meanings or in their logical affinities, but 
in their broadly human relations. The poet takes the dry fact of 
science, relates it on all sides to humanity, and it becomes truth 
common to poet and scientist alike. He then clothes it upon with 
human emotion and it becomes the teaching of the prophet. He 
lays it upon his spirit until it assumes the form of an image, 
finally embodies that image in the fittest and the most musical 
language that his genius can conjure up out of the depths of his 
mind. It has become poetry. The prophet Isaiah was one day 
musing over the benevolent mercies of Jehovah and the defection 
of Israel. That stern prophet of social righteousness was as tender 
as he was vigorous, and as he contemplated the doings of Jehovah 
and the deeds of Israel he heard the voice of the Lord singing a 
song to his beloved people. It took the form of a parable of a 
vineyard and ran itself out into rhythmical, pulsating strains 
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that stir the contemplative heart to judgment and pity. Jehovah 
speaks : 
Let me sing of my well-beloved a song of my beloved touching his 


vineyard. 
My well-beloved had a vineyard 


In a very fruitful hill: 

And he made a trench about it, 

And gathered out the stones thereof, 

And planted it with the choicest vine, 

And built a tower in the midst of it, 

And also hewed out a winepress therein: 

And he looked that it should bring forth grapes— 
And it brought forth wild grapes! 


And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge, I pray 
you, betwixt me and my vineyard. What could have been done more to 
my vineyard, that I have not done in it? wherefore, when I looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? 


And yet again, poetry and the other arts are above all other 
achievements of man in that the truths they contain are frequently 
nobler conceptions and more intimate human realities than the 
truths of any other department of human thought or action. In 
the first place, the truths of a great artist come to him not by 
achievement, not by learning, but as they come to a prophet, by 
clear intuitive recognition, as “flashes struck from midnights.” 
He is a great observer; he sees all things, and sees through them; 
he is never at rest until he knows them; he is a seer, a prophet. 
We think of him as inspired, and perhaps he is; at least he is far 
from the common thinker either by his having achieved a higher 
method or by means of some inner eye not allotted to the many. 
In the second place, the truths of the artist are greater than those 
of the scientist and philosopher in that they are truths of human 
associations and affections such as scientist, theologian, or even 
ethical writer, does not deal with. Those numberless delicate 
threads of human affinity, those lights and shades of the ever- 
mobile spirit, known only to lover and maid, husband and wife. 
parent and child, man and friend, the workman and his God, are 
rightly dealt with only by an artist in some form of art. Is it not 
because art deals with such truths that we consider it not only 
the highest form of human achievement but also the most precious ? 
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Brethren, we are rot all artists, but most of us are striving to 
be, more or less blindly. It is possible that the gift of song has 
not been granted us; our hands not deft at the chisel and brush, 
and our eyes not clear with color. There are others working in 
solitude beside us whose work will be more permanent than ours, 
though they do not now seem related to the clergy nor half s0 
ostentatious in their devotion. The most of us will be satisfied 
if we can attain to the political rhetoric of Burke’s philosophy, or 
to the oratory of a Beecher or a Brooks, or the graceful sketch of 
an Irving. Whatever may be our immediate aim, we shall not 
forget with impunity that every attempt to express oneself fully 
in this world is an attempt in art, and that to fulfill our calling 
and to serve the present age, or all ages, demands that we labor 
definitely and wisely, and without lagging, at some form of self- 
expression. To be artists will not of itself make us noble men; 
but if we be already noble men, art will help to keep us there, 
and will increase, some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundredfold, 
the fruitage of pure and noble delight in the kingdom of man’s 


spirit. 


ROSES Copan 
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Art. IX.—AN INDIAN SUMMER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL 


Tue globe-trotter is not a reliable authority on the customs 
and conditions of foreign peoples. Not only does he keep to the 
beaten tracks, on the advice of guides with pecuniary interests, 
but also what he sees is altogether on the surface. Then, again, the 
natives are on dress parade as soon as they spy the stranger. His 
condescending airs and stand-aloofness at once raise up a barrier 
between himself and the natives, He is not the one to whom the 
doors of hospitality are opened and the privilege of the inner 
chamber conferred. It is, further, not probable that he can under- 
stand or appreciate in a few days this social and religious climate, 
so totally different from what he has been accustomed to. Hence 
the pathos of fictions about the Orient so widely advertised by the 
traveler who goes post haste from one country to another. An 
illustration of this is seen in the offhand criticisms of missions and 
missionaries by those who understand neither the purpose of this 
greatest enterprise of the church nor the people in whose interest it 
is conducted. It is a far cry from the Orient of to-day to the 
Orient of many centuries ago. The notable fact that the Orient 
has not radically changed helps us to understand the long ago by 
the aid of the present day. Our concern in this article is with 
Israel in the period of prosperity during the reign of Jeroboam 
II (cir. 782-741). Imagine the lay of the land with the help of a 
map. In the north, on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
there flourished the militant civilizations of Babylonia and Assyria. 
In the southeast, on the banks of the Nile, there rose in great glory 
the kingdom of Egypt. The connecting link between these 
rival powers was the land of Syria, which had the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west and the Arabian desert on the east. This country 
was in the possession of a number of small nations, whose relations 
with each other were marked by incessant warfare. In the north 
was Syria proper. Its inhabitants spoke the Aramaic language. 
The capital city was Damascus. The southern part was occupied 
by the Canaanites, Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites, Philistines, 
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and Israelites. These last had conquered from the Canaanites the 
territory known as Palestine, which was about one hundred and 
fifty miles long and one hundred miles wide. Within this smal] 
compass there was found a great variety of climate, scenery, fer. 
tility and natural products. This land was also the highway of the 
nations, who traveled through it in the interests of war and com- 
merce. Palestine thus came to be regarded as “the bridge between 
the east and the west,” and was justly looked upon as a prize worth 
securing. 

The life of ancient nations was one of warfare. There were 
slight intervals of peace, but these would be disturbed most 
abruptly. Israel had suffered repeated defeat at the hands of her 
enemies. It was on the point of being absorbed by Syria when 
the intervention of Assyria changed the situation, and Israel became 
one of the vassals of this powerful kingdom. The reign of Joash, 
which began in this period, marked a turn in the fortunes of the 
nation. He conducted three campaigns against Syria and recovered 
from Benhadad the cities which had been captured in the reign of 
his father Jehoahaz (2 Kings 13. 25). Jeroboam II entered upon 
a legacy of victory which he further enriched. Great as were the 
achievements of this king, the record of his reign is very brief. 
“He restored the border of Israel from the entrance of Hamath 
[in the north] unto the sea of the Arabah [south of the Dead Sea)” 
(2 Kings 14. 25). While these advances were happening in 
northern Israel, Uzziah was extending the might of Judah in the 
south. He destroyed the Philistines, reorganized the army, 
invented engines of war, fortified the city, and encouraged vast 
building enterprises. This concurrent prosperity in both the king- 
doms excelled the greatest days in the past during the reign of 
Solomon. This was an age of militarism and materialism. The 
political outlook increased the confidence of the people. No enemy 
was giving trouble at this time. Intercourse with foreign nations 
developed. Society was organized on a commercial basis. Many 
industrial and economic changes took place due to the large exodus 
of the people from the country into the cities, which rapidly multi- 
plied in number. The peculiar tempers and temptations of city 
life made their appearance. Material advantages which brought 
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the comforts of life were also accompanied by godless pleasures and 
thoughtless delights. Those who were made suddenly rich were so 
dazzled by the splendor which wealth brought that they became 
cruel, heartless, and indifferent toward those who were less for- 
tunate. The selfish luxury of the rich stood in noticeable contrast 
to the abject penury of the poor. While the military nobility were 
lolling in luxury in their summer houses and winter houses the 
poor were dying for want of bread. This was the price paid by a 
people who exchanged pastoral for civic and mercantile conditions 
of life. The Hebrew commonwealth had been founded on demo- 
cratic principles, which confessed that all men are created equal. 
The time was, not long ago, when the rich and poor associated in a 
fraternal spirit. The dawn of prosperity broke this brotherly cov- 
enant. The wars drained the resources of the poor farmers, who 
had been forced to neglect their estates and defend their families 
on the battlefield. After the wars they were not reimbursed in the 
least. Instead the aristocracy seized all the spoil that conquest had 
brought into the coffers of the nation. The needy and helpless 
were thus exposed to most flagrant injustice, while the selfish rich 
even exulted in the misery of their countrymen and sought ways by 
which to satisfy their overfed appetites. Thus the gulf widened 
between the aristocracy and the laboring people, while the middle 
class altogether disappeared. Too absorbed in their pleasures, the 
rich cared nothing for the country. True patriotism had no place 
in their life. Though they were enjoying the fruits of self-sacrifice 
shown by a former generation, they had no interest beyond immedi- 
ate pleasure, and did not hesitate to hurt whomsoever stood in the 
way of their senseless indulgences. The farmers have always been 
the backbone of a nation. Their labors supply the necessities of 
life. In spite of the handicap which many of them experienced, 
freedom from war and immunity from the predatory incursions of 
the Bedawin gave them the opportunity to cultivate their lands. 
The wonderful natural resources of Israel were developed as never 
before. The belief prevails even to-day in the Orient that drought 
and pestilence are direct visitations of God. Warning voices were 
thus heard through famine, drought, sirocco or east wind, scourge of 
locusts, terrible pestilence, conflagrations, earthquakes (Amos 4. 6; 
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7.4; 1.1; 8.4). But heedlessness possessed the nation to so fatal an 
extent that they laughed to scorn the counsels of truth. The reign 
of mammon was supreme. 

The popular religion tended to intensify the moral blindness, 
The high places of worship were well patronized by people who 
went on pilgrimage to Bethel, Beersheba, Dan, and Gilgal. Tithes 
and free-will offerings were lavishly given for the support of the 
priesthood and the upkeep of the sanctuaries. To judge from the 
externals of worship, the people were never more devoted to 
Jehovah, whom they placed without a rival on the throne. But 
their methods of worship resembled the Canaanite cults, whose 
immoral practices crept into the sanctuaries of Israel. The sym- 
bols of the calf, the ashera or common pole, the plated ephod, the 
images in human form called the teraphim, the sacred stones or 
maccebah, all had pagan associations with their foul tempers and 
moral perversions. The essence of heathenism is in the emphasis 
it lays on ritual and ceremonial regardless of ethical considerations, 
While great holocausts were offered to God and pious phrases were 
abundantly current in the speech of priests and people, religion 
was not experienced as a moral discipline in the daily life of Israel, 
The priesthood was supported by a corrupt aristocracy. They were 
therefore forced to utter hollow sentiments which flattered their 
patrons. Clearly, the heart was not right with God. The nation 
was doubtless devoted to Jehovah, so far as ritualistic worship 
was concerned, but they were not true to Jehovah, because they 
did not seek God and good (Amos 5. 6, 14, 24). 

The much-vaunted prosperity was only on the surface. Filled 
with national conceit and sweltering with an optimism that was 
one-sided, lacking in moral vision and spiritual insight, congratu- 
lating themselves that all was well because no enemy was knocking 
at their gates, they forgot that the great power whose vassals they 
really were was too busy elsewhere and so was letting them alone 
for a season. Had the nation loved justice and hated a lie, it is 
probable that Assyria may not have swept down on them with such 
foree and fury. The pathos of the situation was the more bitter 
since the leaders of the nation were so blind to the impending doom 
and destruction. But their easy-going security was disturbed 
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by a man of vision, whose home was in the wilds of Tekoa in 
the land of Judah (compare Amos 6, 14). He had closely observed 
the course of events, and under the impulse of the prophetic 
spirit, he delivered the burden of Jehovah with discernment 
and courage. The sacred historian has little to say of this period. 
To understand it, we must not go back to but back of the doeu- 
ments, to use a distinction made by Von Ranke the historian. The 
glory and advance were not the prelude to the coming of a golden 
age. It was only an Indian summer, soon to be forgotten when the 
blasts of winter set in. Everybody seemed to be assured of victory. 
They were rejoicing in themselves and knew not that their days 
were numbered. The appearance of Amos at one of the great 
festivals held in Bethel was most unwelcome. He was regarded 
as a coarse intriguer and a wild fanatic, who had no right to come 
into their presence so unceremoniously. His message was not 
to an individual but to the whole house of Israel. When he thus 
addressed them so pointedly, and in words that could not be mis- 
understood, one can imagine the sea of angry faces that were turned 
tohim. But they could aot help listening. His outlook was wide; 
he kept close to facts that were too patent to be denied ; he appealed 
to “conscience and history”; the note of sympathy and disinter- 
estedness was very manifest ; the summons to immediate repentance 
was imperious. But the ecclesiastics turned him down by an act 
of violence, and tried to silence his voice by the arbitrary assertion 
of authority. The mission of the prophet has never been easy. 
But he must speak the word “whether they will hear or whether 
they will forbear.” Amos was driven away, but his parting word 
was, “Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his land” 
(7. 17). In less than twenty years the glory of Israel had faded 
like the morning dew. The Assyrian captivity was an accomplished 


: Osea Soap 
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‘Arr. X.—MOSES, AN INTERPRETATION 


A THovsanp years before Pericles and Socrates, fifteen hun- 
dred years before Jesus and Omsar, and thirty-five hundred years 
before us, Egypt was the crest of civilization, and in her capital, 
then the Paris-Athens-London of the world, her emperor’s daugh- 
ter went down to the Nile water to bathe and heard a baby’s ery 
from the bulrushes; it was that voice which was to give law to 
humankind for all time. 

So long ago, yet so close! One hundred generations ago 
only! One hundred fathers, each thirty-five years of age when he 
begat his son, could join hands and reach back clear across this 
episode we call history. One hundred steps from Moses to me! 
You could get those fathers into a committee room. What they 
could tell! That they have seen Greece, Rome, Venice and 
Spain flush and fade; they have seen thrones green, ripen, and 
fall; they have seen emperors by dozens, kings by hundreds, dukes 
by droves; they have seen systems of philosophy come and go, 
cathedrals rise and crumble, beauty preen and pass, and men, men, 
men, thick as falling autumn leaves, now scattered in quiet graves, 
and again drifted in storm-heaped wind rows upon battlefields, 
Save one, none of all the great men of the past stretches out his 
dead hand and grips the present as Moses. The systems of law in 
every civilized country recognize him as founder. Every decent 
man and woman of Christendom acknowledges his rules of con- 
duct. In all its progress, fluctuation, and continual evolution, 
humanity has one fixed point; its notion of right and wrong is just 
where this man put it. He wound up and set the clock of the 
human conscience. Only one figure in history surpasses him in 
spiritual empire. 

Moses was a Jew, the great grandson of Levi, the great-great 
grandson of Jacob, who was the first Israelite, and the great-great- 
great-great grandson of Abraham, who was the first Hebrew. In 
China they boast of pedigrees thirty centuries long; the only people 
that can show anything to equal this are the Jews. They are 
easily first among aristocrats. Away back in the morning of 
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things they had Moses, David, and Jesus; to-day they are the 
foremost bankers of Europe and the leading merchants of America. 
The proud Jew of this day can look down with contempt upon the 
Hohenzollerns, the Romanoffs and the Guelphs of Europe, “whose 
blood has crept through scoundrels since the flood.” But to the 
Egyptians Moses was a slave’s son. He was to them as a black 
baby, born in a Louisiana slave-hut, would have been to the 
Southern aristocracy in 1850. 

Time has a.grim humor. The monarchs of Egypt are only 
known as contemporaries of Moses. The Czar of Russia will be 
known as the contemporary of Tolstoy. 

He had a loving sister and a shrewd mother, which is better 
than a million dollars. These sharp Hebrew women saved his 
life, and duped the daughter of Pharaoh into paying the slave 
mother a wage for giving her breast to her own son. He grew up 
in the Egyptian court and learned Egyptian wisdom. What that 
was we can only guess; but if you will read Wendell Phillips’s 
lecture on the Lost Arts, you will learn to be amazed at its 
probable extent. Egypt was schoolmaster to the philosophers of 
Greece. All there was of ancient wisdom was taught by her 
priests. Mr. Brunel, the architect of the Thames tunnel, when 
asked what he thought of the skill of the Egyptians, said: “There 
is Pompey’s Pillar; it is one hundred feet high, and the capital 
weighs two thousand pounds. It is something of a feat to hang 
two thousand pounds at that height in the air, and the few men 
that can do it would better discuss Egyptian mechanics, Cement 
is modern, for the ancients dressed and jointed their stones so 
closely that in buildings thousands of years old the thin blade of 
a penknife cannot be forced between them.” De Tocqueville says 
“there is no social question that was not discussed to rags in 
Egypt.” The expanding mind of young Moses devoured this 
knowledge. Also his young manhood drank full draughts of 
courtly pleasures and royal ambitions. He grew up a prince and 
savant among the wonderful people who made the sphinx, the 
pyramids, and the temples of Karnac and Luxor. And all the 
while his heart was anchored in the heart of his mother. All the 


' Quoted from Phillips. 
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splendor of kings and the lure of princess’s beauty could not get 
him away from her. He remained a Jew. 

Moses’s life falls into a rhythmic trilogy. Forty years he 
was a royal courtier, forty years he brooded in the wilderness, 
forty years he was the leader of his people. He died when the 
three-part cycle was fulfilled, a hundred and twenty years old, 
and “his eye was not dim nor his natural force abated.” The 
key to his character is that his one overmastering passion was 
justice. The man was justice incarnate. He loved right as 
other men love themselves. When forty years of age he chanced 
to see an Egyptian Simon Legree bullying a Hebrew Uncle Tom, 
Moses remonstrated, and the taskmaster retorted insolently. Then 
“the meekest man” became angry. When a man who has no 
temper loses it he is dangerous. When the fight was over the 
slavedriver lay dead on the sand, and over him stood the mild- 
mannered court favorite, with bloodshot eyes and balled fists, 
Perhaps it was the first time he had come face to face with death, 
the world-old mystery, with its two panders, tyranny and wrong, 
It was a turning point in his career. The problems of life, death, 
and duty welled up from the dark recesses of his heart. Blood, 
blood spilt on the ground, blood “which is the life,” rose up and 
enveloped his mind like a flame. He looked on his hand, as Lady 
Macbeth looked on hers, and saw the spot that tears could not wipe 
out, that awful red which would the seas incarnadine. He fled 
to the wilderness. He was probably in no danger, but the city, 
with its conventions, its ancient frauds and established wrongs, 
was choking him. He must have it out with the vast enigma of 
existence, and he sought the wide desert, and the stars, and all the 
social silence of the infinite. 

Thus did Buddha flee, stepping over the sleeping forms of 
the dance girls on the floor, turning his face from lust of sense 
because the lust for the Infinite had found him, never resting 
until he found wisdom beneath the Bo tree. Thus did Saul of 
Tarsus; when the truth flashed him blind on the road to Damas- 
cus, he, too, sought the Arabian silence. Thus did Mohammed. 
Thus did Jesus. Greatness is matured in stillness. 

Alone, unknown, friendless, penniless, our prince sat down, 
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not long after, by a well in the rocky land of Midian. Here a 
new injustice awaited him. As he was musing in the shadow of 
a rock he saw the slim daughters of Jethro come to water their 
flocks. Then he saw barbarous shepherds drive them away in 
wanton pride of masculine strength. He arose, and bared his 
arm, and the villains seampered. Then he waited on the ladies, 
bringing up the water for them himself. We think all the better 
of him that he fell in love with one of these girls and married her. 
Forty years this cultivated prince of Egypt lived a shepherd’s life 
and dwelt in tents. He was learning the most difficult of all arts, 
the art of being alone. Who shall tell of the long nights under the 
spangled heavens, eye to eye with the stars in that country where 
stars were first named, where stars burn so bright in the dry 
atmosphere that they seem to hang like apples of light close enough 
to pick; and of the mighty dreams there, of the stupendous 
thoughts rolling like constellations through his brain, of the 
passions and ambitions that swept in week-long hurricanes through 
his soul—there in the still gloom! The written record of his 
after life is great; how greater would be this unwritten story of 
his thoughts could we read it. 

Man is greater than anything he does. Only God knows how 
great a man is, for only God knows his dreams. Above the tame 
landscape of the actual, of that which is done, thunders the blind- 
ing majesty of the possible, that which he would have done. If 
the music Wagner heard in his soul but eould not quite catch 
should be heard, it would break the world’s heart. If we could 
see the works that Michelangelo conceived but could not bring 
forth, if we could know the philosophic truths that just evaded the 
grasp of Immanuel Kant, we should have some proper notion of 
“what a piece of work is man.” Our deeds are a poor compromise 
between our ideals and our tools. 

Perhaps it was during this wilderness retreat that Moses 
recollected and put in writing the traditions he had heard from his 
mother, how the great Jehovah had walked and talked with his 
forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which same God made the 
world. In other words, we may suppose that he wrote the Book 
of Genesis in the tents of Midian. A more magnificent, stately- 
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stepping piece of literature does not exist. Those who contend 
to and fro about its literalness, its authority, and its creedal value 
miss its supreme charm. It is poetry. Only three other men in 
the world ever had its grandeur of style—David, Homer, and 
Shakespeare. It is poetry. Hence it is truer than any prose, 
more profoundly true than any mathematic or chemic fact. |; 
begins with a sentence that resembles an eagle’s swoop: “In the 
beginning—God!” I would rather have been the author of 
that sentence than to have written all the books in the British 
Museum. 

At the end of his second forty years Moses comes, in some 
way, to the point where at last the infinite touches him. He tells 
us of his experience in the form of “The Story of the Burning 
Bush.” Lay aside your criticism, strip off your logic, when you 
read that story; only those can understand it who read it as a 
little child would read it. Children see things you have forgotten 
how to see. The unreal, the invisible, is their populous play- 
ground. What to you is a thick cloud mist is to them a bastioned 
castle, booming with unburning fire, fringed with the ghost of gold. 
With us education is disillusion, knowledge a continuous slaughter 
of sweet beliefs, common sense and maturity a desert where once 
blew the roses of childhood’s gentle madness. And Moses lived 
when the world was young. The world is old now; the gods of 
Greece have left Hymettus, Pan is dead, Paul is an epileptic, 
Jesus is a hypnotist, Jehovah a theory. We can explain every- 
thing. And when there is no mystery there is—ashes and the 
sickening of life. The Moses world was young. Then bushes 
burned yet were not consumed, and mountain thunder spoke words, 
and seas divided, and pillars of cloud and fire moved in the path 
of a child-people. And bushes might yet flame with God could 
eyes be found childlike enough to see. Moses’s description of his 
meeting with God is Oriental; that is, not only poetry written 
but poetry acted. Whatever one may think of the clothing of the 
story, its warm core of flesh is that the Infinite rose in trembling 
dawn upon the man’s soul when he was eighty years ripe. And 
with God came responsibility and the burden of his people. A 
sure test of having seen God is that one is driven back to humanity 
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and takes the world on his heart. Whoever gets hold of God has 
to be great from thence forward. God means not happiness but 
duty, tragedy, the cross, failure here and triumph yonder, but all 
so vast, so supreme, that through the tears and contumely and 
blood glows something beside which mere happiness is a tawdry 
rag, something which one who knew called “joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” It is not a nice thing nor a pleasant one to meet 
God, but it is a great thing. 

The wilderness epoch is now over; no more long days of 
thought, waste weeks of refreshment, fallow months and barren 
years in which the huge soul is seething, settling, fermenting, 
“finding itself.” Bottom is reached at last. The foot is firm on 
something sure—God. Beware, O kings, of the wilderness man 
who has talked with the Infinite! He laughs at your racks and 
thumbserews, and scorns your turtled feasts and purple dignities. 
Beware of such as John the Baptist, who have learned to want 
nothing, and of such as Moses, who have developed an appetite for 
galaxies! Kiss them, “lest ye perish in their way, when their 
wrath is kindled but a little.” Moses goes back to Pharaoh and 
smites him ten times; blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, boils, hail, 
locusts, darkness, and death. His is a terrible God, as terrible as 
sin. He must be a terrible God, for he made man, and man is 
terrible. Let the stupid and surface critic smile at this for a 
bogey tale. There was one great mind of the nineteenth century 
that knew how to read his Bible. Abraham Lincoln had Moses 
and Pharaoh in his mind when he wrote his second inaugural 
address, the noblest state paper of America: 


Fondly do we hope and fervently do we pray that this scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled up by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of un- 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” 


Lincoln was of the Moses type; he did not laugh at the strange 
story of the plagues, he shuddered; he was finding out what it 
meant; he knew about “The Hounds of God”: 
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The bounds of God across the years 
Are running swift and true; 

Far and away they seem to play, 
But they’re tracking me and you. 


The king is seated on his throne, 
His courtiers stand around him; 

They see him start and grasp his heart— 
The hounds of God have found him. 


At low midnight the wastrel wakes, 
Afraid upon his bed; 

The far-off sounds of the baying hounds 
Are ringing in his head. 


The wicked woman wipes her lips, 
And says, “’Tis naught, ‘tis naught!” 
But the velvet feet of the hounds so fleet 
Whisper behind her thought. 


They have torn great empires limb from limb, 
They have conquered the conquerors, 

And their teeth have hurt for sins of dirt 
In plagues that are worse than wars. 


They have cruelly taken the old man down; 
They have bitten the babe at the breast; 
For there’s never a sin of kith or kin 
Can escape their fateful quest. 


Before us goes God’s angel tall, 
Flying upon the wind; 

And sweet as dawn he beckons us on— 
But the hounds of God are behind! 


The Israelites escape. As they run there sounds behind 
them the wail of stricken Egypt; the cry swells into a howl of rage 
and vengeance; the imperial armies muster and follow the flying 
troop of slaves ; Moses and his people stand at last trapped between 
the war-men behind and the sea before. Then comes the miracle: 
the waves divide, the Jews pass, the Egyptians are drowned. What 
shall we think of this story? It is not history! It is greater 
than history. It is what history ought to be. 

Then the emigrants wander forty years in the rocks and sand. 
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Up and down they march and countermarch and get nowhere. 
Their leader is drilling, kneading, hardening the stock which is 
to outlast all other breeds. There is the accompaniment of won- 
der always, cloud pillar and fire pillar, manna and quail divinely 
sent, and bitter waters made sweet. These people are not “Forty- 
niners” going for gold, from whom in time shall spring a graft- 
cursed San Francisco ; these are they who are beginning to produce 
a race that can bear a David who shall sing for humanity, and a 
Jesus who shall transform the world. Moses never gets a nice, 
grassy plot for his house, with geraniums around the porch, and a 
vine over the window. The last forty years of his life he has to 
traipse about in as God-forsaken a section of the planet as one can 
find. The desert tribes fight him, his own people snarl at him, 
but he never falters. What a stout old heart! He goes right 
forward, perfecting his tabernacle ritual which shall keep his peo- 
ple from relapsing into barbarism, giving out his rules and regula- 
tions which shall keep them clean and strong and just, and writing 
his account of how the world was made by the God who was the par- 
ticular Friend of their father Abraham, which account shall be 
deep roots in the past to make their family tree eternal. He goes 
up into smoking Sinai and has a conversation with the thunder 
and lightning. What did they say to him? He shows us when 
he came down. There on a stone slab are graved the Ten Com- 
mandments. Whether he really spoke with God, or whether he 
had a hypnotic fit up there in the thunderstorm, the fact remains 
that in some way he got hold of the toughest, most everlasting 
and fireproof bundle of truths any son of man ever found. No- 
body ever argues with those Ten Words. They certainly have 
the smell of thunder about them. When they roar down into the 
caverns of the soul we know they are as true as ourselves. Philoso- 
phers and sensualists, wise men and fools, have gnawed at these 
same tables of stone, but they stand clear: no substitute has ever 
been allowed, no amendment has received a respectable vote. 

Moses was a good deal concerned about Jehovah. He has 
given us the best name for God. At the burning bush he asks the 
Infinite, “When the people ask me, Who sent you? what shall I 
say?” and the answer comes, “Say that I AM hath sent you.” 
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I AM—the great, Self-existing, the supreme Personality—Herber: 
Spencer never got any further than that. 

If an angel were to ask us what we want most, what would we 
answer? It is a penetrating question and reveals character. For 
our real creed, as Ruskin says, is not what we think, but what we 
want most, deep in the heart of us. Once God’s voice, speaking 
as a friend, requests of Moses what he most desires. Ponder wel] 
the reply: “That I may see thy Face!” He would rather have the 
vision than sit on a throne. He was the original Sir Galahad. 
With a want like that a man could step joyfully into eternity, 
When his time comes to die he gathers his people together and gives 
them his parting advice and warning. Then he sings a song. 
Such an epic life must close with a song. If you would see him 
as he sings, go into the Church of San Pietro in Vincoli at Rome. 
The most titanic genius among sculptors turned to Moses when he 
made his masterpiece. In Michelangelo’s statue you will find the 
best commentary on the Bible story. Look at this carven figure, 
huge, breathing force and mastery, with a sad but divine light 
upon the features, and you will see what grandeur, vitality, and 
simplicity is in man; you will see what Eugene Guillaume calls 
“the calm energy of an exalted faith.” His song concluded, he 
wraps his mantle around him and goes away. None dare follow 
him. The hushed multitude watch him as he recedes toward the 
mountain. Their gaze follows his diminishing figure as he climbs 
the steep. He disappears, he emerges again, still mounting soli- 
tary. He becomes a mere speck upon the white stone. At last he 
is gone—forever! The Bible says: 

So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died in the land of Moab, according 
to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day. 

Instead of, “So Moses died according to the word of the Lord,” a 
more literal translation, and a more suggestive, is, “So Moses died 
on the mouth of the Lord.” God kissed him, and he died. Sir 
Galahad saw the Cup at last. His friend, the Infinite, answered 
his prayer and let him see his glory, which no man can see and 
live. Perhaps it was in some sheltered ravine the glory came, at 
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first rosy a8 morning, then growing, pulsing, insufferably brighter 
and sweeter, until his 
heart was like a nest of singing birds 
Rocked on the topmost bough of life, 

and he swooned, and when he awoke it was to the fragrance of the 
white rose of paradise. He never entered the promised land. He 
was not to be satisfied here. Only “the angel with the darker 
drink,” death only, held the cup that could sate the thirst of so great 
asoul. He found a better country, that “sweet and blessed coun- 
try, conjubilant with song.” More than a thousand years later we 
get another glimpse of him. John, the Seer, saw heaven open, and 
heard the angels singing, and they sang “the song of Moses and 
of the Lamb.” What a man he must have been, even among the 
blessed dead, to have his name to be the one of all names linked in 
seraphic anthems with the Name of names! 

His friend, God, buried him. No man was worthy to attend 
his funeral. In a cleft of the rock Gabriel and Raphael laid him. 
Through the tall pines, along the wild passes, came the procession 
of tall white angels, each “bianco vestita e nella faccia quale par 
tremolando matutina stella.” * 

He came from God, 


He went back to God, 
And there was no gap of death in his life. 


1Clothed in white, and in the face what seemed a trembling morning star. 


atct. Crase 
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Art. XI—WHAT IS THE UNPARDONABLE SIN? 


Tue first reference of the New Testament to sin as unpar- 
donable is found in Christ’s words to the Pharisees after they had 
ascribed his miracles to Satanic power. The words of Christ as 
recorded by Matthew (12.31) are, “Every sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven.” Mark (3. 28, 29) records the same inci- 
dent in slightly different words. Luke (12. 10) gives similar 
words of Christ spoken in his charge to the twelve. John in his 
first epistle (5. 16) speaks of “sin unto death,” and the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (6. 3-8) mentions a condition of apos- 
tasy from which it is impossible to renew one again to repentance. 
These are the direct and outspoken statements upon which the 
question must be considered. But in considering these incidents 
and passages of Scripture we must keep in mind the general atti- 
tude of the Christian toward the forgiveness of sin. All the inci- 
dents mentioned either assert or imply that a condition of heart 
exists which is totally past forgiveness and redemption. 

The first question raised is, Do these passages refer to a con- 
dition of heart essentially the same? They do, in that they refer 
to such a condition of heart and of despite to the Spirit that the 
saving grace of the Spirit can no longer become effective upon 
their sinful condition. Take the instance recorded by Matthew 
and Mark. The Pharisees had hardened themselves against a 
clear, unmistakable revelation of God as seen in the words, works, 
and life of Jesus. They avowed openly their hostility to the 
Spirit, and spoke of his work as that of Beelzebub. Meyer, in his 
commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, defining the “blaspheming 
of the Spirit,” gives an idea of what the pharisaic heart may have 
been. He writes: 

The Biracgnula rob rvetuaroe May be defined to be the sin which a man 
commits when he rejects the undoubted revelation of the Holy Spirit, 
and that not merely with a contemptuous moral indifference, but with 
the evil will struggling to shut out the light of that revelation. . . . This 


sin is not forgiven because in the utterly hardened condition which it 
presupposes, and in which it appears as the extreme point of sinful devel- 
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opment, the receptivity for the influences of the Holy Spirit is lost, and 
nothing remains but conscious and avowed hatred toward this holy 


agency. 
Professor MacLear (Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges), in his comment on Mark 3. 29, says: 


The sin against which these words are a terrible but merciful warn- 
ing is not so much an act as a state of sin on the part of one who, in 
defiance of light and knowledge, of set purpose rejects, and not only 
rejects but perseveres in rejecting, the warnings of conscience and the 
grace of the Holy Spirit; who, blinded by religious bigotry, rather 
than ascribe a good work to the Spirit of God prefers to ascribe it to the 
spirit of evil, and thus willfully put “bitter for sweet” and “sweet for 
bitter,” “darkness for light” and “light for darkness.” Such a state, if 
persevered in and not repented of, excludes from pardon and it is a 
“sin unto death.” 

To “speak against the Holy Spirit” is to speak against the 
clear voice of God’s Spirit when heard within the heart. This is 
willful sin against knowledge. This sin may be committed to-day 
by anyone who has the clear light of the Spirit. In his charge to 
the disciples recorded in Luke 12 Christ makes it as unpardonable 
to resist the Spirit when working through the inspired disciple or 
preacher as to resist the Spirit as revealed in his own life and 
works. In either case it is God-given light and a divinely ordained 
means of reaching the soul. 

Now, let us look at the sin of apostasy as described in Heb. 
6. 46: “For as touching those who were once enlightened and 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Spirit, and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible to renew them 
again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son 
of God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” The late Pro- 
fessor A. B. Davidson (Handbooks for Bible Classes) in his com- 
ment on this passage explains, “Falling away does not mean fall- 
ing into sin, even grievous sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ 
wholly,” and, “Impossible must not be toned down to ‘very diffi- 
cult,’ nor must the edge of the expression be turned by suggesting 
‘impossible for man’: though it be true that, in saying ‘impossible 
to renew,’ the apostle [he regards Paul as the writer] has in his 
mind the work of himself or any Christian teacher, yet such means 
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is God’s appointed means.” But the extent of their guilt is brought 
out in the sixth verse by a change of tense. The participle js 
changed from the aorist of the preceding clauses to the present 
tense, and dvacravpoivtac . . . Tov vidv rod Geod may be rendered 
“crucifying, as they are doing, the Son of God afresh.” These words 
imply not merely an absolute apostasy, but a continuous apostasy, 
Their sin is deliberate, and is done in spite of experience and better 
knowledge. While men continue in willful and willing sin they 
preclude all possibility of the action of divine grace upon them. 
What, then, does John mean when he says, “There is a sin unto 
death”? It is evident that he refers to no particular act of sin, 
There is no article or qualifying word in the Greek. John’s bare 
statement is, “There is sin unto death.” He implies that there 
are some sins that are not unto death. He does not tell us that 
“sin unto death” can be known as such. There is such a thing, 
but we may not perceive it. “Sin unto death” is evidently un- 
pardoned, and, not because of its heinousness, but because of the 
nature of the case, it is unpardonable. To resist the overtures of 
mercy and grace made by the Spirit of God, and to persist in such 
a course of defiance until this becomes the habit and the decision 
of his life, is fatal to a man’s soul. As Christ would indicate by 
his reply to the Pharisees, such a condition of heart may become 
fixed at any time. In every case the impossibility of forgiveness 
is to be sought in the man’s own state of heart. The statement 
made by John merely repeats a fact expressed again and again in 
Scripture, that spiritual death is the natural, but not the absolute, 
inevitable consequence of sin. Scripture never closes the door to 
the repentant sinner. This we cannot emphasize too strongly. 
But it is possible to close the door of the heart so obstinately and 
persistently against the influences of God’s Spirit that repentance 
becomes a moral impossibility, and without repentance sin is un- 
pardonable. 

What, then, shall we term—how shall we define—unpardon- 
able sin? It is willful persistence in a direction and condition of 
heart which makes ineffective the influences of God’s Spirit, thus 
making repentance impossible. It is not an act of sin, however 
heinous, but a habit of sin, willfully chosen and persisted in. It 
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may be termed “the blaspheming of the Spirit,” since it is the 
despising of the offers of divine grace. Christ (Mark 3. 29) calls 
it “an eternal sin.” It is a habit of sin which is as eternally fixed 
as are the courses of the stars. We cannot think of the Spirit as 
continuing to strive with such a man. Therefore it is not to be 
supposed that a man in such a state will know his condition unless 
it be specially revealed to him by the Spirit as a just recompense 
for the sin of his rebellion. Such sin the Pharisees either were 
committing or were in immediate danger of committing. Such 
sin the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews warns his readers 
against committing. But to despise the work of the Spirit, in any 
day, is gradually to make repentance more difficult, and if per- 
sisted in it ean make repentance impossible; and in the latter day 
we may find that every lost sinner has been guilty of “speaking 
against the Holy Spirit”; of doing that continual despite to the 
Spirit of grace whereby he has formed the eternal habit of sin. 


OrthinS Nous 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





Mrs. HumpHry Warp, making confession out of her own expe. 
rience in literary composition, says that in writing one or two of her 
books she was tyrannously held to the work and swept swiftly along 
by the vividness of her mental vision and the intensity of her emotions. 
But she says that good work can be done, a good story can be written, 
without any such intense experience. Some of her work which she 
estimates most highly and which met the warmest welcome from her 
public was wrought out quietly and patiently, following a logical se- 
quence and working it out into character and event under a conviction 
of necessity, and without any overpowering vision or swelling tide 
of emotion, or flaming of the imagination. Inspiration and emotion 
are intermittent, fitful, and not always necessary. Good work can be 
done without them, as good, possibly, as with them. The writer, the 
Christian, the preacher, must often do without them. He is a fore- 
doomed failure who depends on them and waits for them. The great 
bulk of the world’s useful, wise, steady, and powerful work is done not 
from impulse but from duty, not on feeling but on principle, not by 
tip and lean of inclination but by force of will. 


THE FILIAL AND THE UNFILIAL 


In one of his stories Louis Stevenson tells of a king who had 
two sons; and the younger was a boy after his own heart, but the 
elder was one whom he feared. The father had never given his boys 
cause to doubt him, but the elder was prone to questioning, while the 
younger was ever trustful. 

One morning before the sun-rising the drum sounded, and the 
king rode away with his two sons and a brave army behind them. 
And only the king knew where they were going. 

They rode for hours and hours, and came to the foot of a brown 
mountain that was very steep. 

“Where do we ride?” questioned the elder son, reining in his 
horse and coming to a halt. 
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“Across this brown mountain,” said the king. And the son 
looked his distrust; and the king was pained. 

“My father knows what he is doing,” said the younger son, 
with a smile and a faith as immovable as the mountain; and the king 
was pleased. And over the mountain they went. 

After crossing the mountain and riding many hours more, they 
eame to the side of a black river that was wondrous deep. 

“And where do we ride now?” questioned the elder son, more 
querulously than before. 

“Over this black river,” answered the king. Then the older 
boy’s face was grim with disapproval ; and the king was sad. 

“My father knows what he is doing,” said the younger boy 
with a smile, while peace flowed like a river in his soul; and the king 
was glad. 

And when they had crossed the river they rode on and on til] 
the time of sun-setting, and many things happened before the day 
was done. 

And always one son was doubting with critical eye and darkened 
brow, abjecting, hesitating, and ready to halt, grieving his father’s 
heart, while the other son bore always a smiling face, with a heart 
full of tranquil trust, gladdening his father’s soul. 

There is much more to Stevenson’s story, but the only part we 
are after now is this: that the son whom the King has most pleasure 
in and inevitably loves best is the one who trusts him, and who, 
whether fronting life’s steep and rough acclivities or plunging into 
deep black rivers, says at sunrise and at noon and at sundown, “My 
Father knows what he is doing.” 

The elder son’s distrust was as foolish as it was unfilial; and 
the younger son’s trust was as wise as it was filial; he kept a quiet 
heart and he never sinned the sin of unbelief in his father. 


CHRIST’S LAW OF ANTAGONISM 


Tue Lord Jesus, as he contemplated his mission and its effects 
among men, was under no illusions. He did not expect an immediate 
reception. He foresaw a long period of strife and conflict, during 
which the sword rather than the dove would be the emblem of his 
religion. He warned his disciples to be prepared for this. He 
uttered many words for their guidance in the battle. And he him- 
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self set them a most instructive example by his own attitude toward 
opponents or dissenters. 

Especially illuminating are two apparently conflicting declara- 
tions which center around the pivotal word “against,” each containing 
a most important principle, but each needing to be supplemented by 
the other if the whole truth is to be gained. Christ said on one occa- 
sion, “He that is not with me is against me,” and on another occasion, 
“He that is not against us is for us.” At first sight these seem difficult 
to reconcile, as half truths so often do. Each statement deals with the 
body of assumed or professed or supposed indifferentism, but in a very 
different way. The first says, “I will count all who do not openly 
and positively proclaim themselves my friends to be my enemies.” 
The second appears to say in regard to the great neutral, noncom- 
mittal, no-sided mass, “I will give them the benefit of the doubt and 
claim them among my adherents.” There could scarcely be on the 
surface a more direct contradiction. But there is, to those who look 
deeper, a most beautiful harmony, exceedingly important to compre- 
hend. 

An examination of the circumstances under which each word was 
spoken clears up the difficulty. In the first instance, stung by the 
unscrupulous, excuseless, Satanic accusation of the Pharisees that he 
was in league with Beelzebub, he launched in their faces his scathing 
invective which proclaimed no compromise and left no room for 
neutrality. In the second instance, when John, son of thunder, jeal- 
ous and zealous for the Master’s authority, the maintenance of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and the proper prestige of the organization, sought 
to silence or bring into line an independent worker who was doing good 
a little irregularly, Christ interposed a very summary veto to the pro- 
ceeding, and let his disciples know that the inward spirit was of far 
more importance than mere outward forms. The latter, of course, was 
excellent, but the other was the more essential and to be chosen if there 
could be but one. He wished his followers to understand that there 
might be those who were at heart for them who, on account of special 
circumstances, could not be with them; that external conformity to 
the best plan or method of work was not so vital as internal agree- 
ment; that there might be divergence at certain points without any 
intentional disloyalty of purpose. “Order is good,” he said in sub- 
stance, “but fruit is better; a man may not be wearing my uniform 
and yet may be fighting my enemies and doing my work; it is a mis- 
take to think that men are not serving me at all because they are 
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pot serving me in the best way. ‘Bhey must not be set down as funda- 
mentally, guiltily lacking in loyalty because, for reasons that seem 
to them sound, they are not just now enrolled with the most enlight- 
ened body of my adherents.” 

These two sides of the truth, then, are entirely plain, and it is 
plain also that neither can be spared. The first makes for unity and 
efficiency, the second for liberty and charity. We need them both. 
We must have unity in essentials, liberty in nonessentials, charity in 
all And it hardly needs to be said that an accurate adjustment is 
far from easy. Some are very strong on unity; others are very strong 
on liberty. It is largely a matter of temperament and training. We 
may overdo in either direction. We may put into the list of essen- 
tials a great many things that do not properly belong there, and so be 
intolerant or bigoted. On the other hand, we may ignore the fact 
that anything is essential, turning liberty into license, order into 
anarchy ; having instead of an army a mob, promulgating that very 
dangerous, deadly doctrine that everything is equally true, that it 
makes no difference what a man believes or even what he does. Wis- 
dom surely consists in combining the two elements, in being neither ex- 
tremely broad nor extremely narrow, neither fanatically orthodox nor 
wildly latitudinarian, neither building the dividing walls as high as 
heaven nor throwing them down altogether, neither refusing fellow- 
ship with those who at all differ from us nor holding that a person’s 
creed has no significance. 

Might not the following be considered a fair statement of Christ’s 
law of antagonisms as brought out by combining the two above-men- 
tioned fundamentally similar but superficially diverse sentences? 
There can be no actual neutrality in this holy war of good against 
evil; although some try to assume or claim such an attitude, they 
cannot do it in God’s sight; but it is not safe for us to judge others 
wholly by appearances, because not all who appear to be opposed to 
God are really so; there are different manifestations of the same 
spirit; the outward form, the external organization, may vary when 
the inward purpose, the internal spirit, is precisely or substantially 
the same. 

The applications of this principle to all departments of modern 
life are very numerous and obvious, and perhaps hardly need to be 
mentioned. Yet a few words seem in place. Denominational differ- 
ences can be adjusted only in this way. We are becomingly ashamed 
of the fierce quarrels of past days over minutie of doctrines or forms, 
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and we increasingly comprehend the truth that conduct is the main 
thing. We perceive that casting out devils is not to be denied or 
minimized or forbidden because those engaged in the work are not 
of our party or creed or sect. John Wesley set us a splendid example 
in this matter a hundred and fifty years ago when he said, “Tf | 
were to see a Papist, a Unitarian, a deist, a Jew, a Turk, casting out 
devils, I could not forbid him without convicting myself of bigotry.” 
“Avoid all bigotry in every instance; whatever the instrument, ac- 
knowledge the finger of God, and not only acknowledge but rejoice in 
his work and praise his name with thanksgiving.” This counsel holds 
good to-day, and is almost as much needed in some quarters as when 
first spoken. Good deeds and good qualities are to be heartily 
praised even when done and shown by those who are very erroneous 
in their belief, from our standpoint, by those who belong to a system 
or sustain an organization that is doing, on the whole, much harm, 
perhaps more harm than good. 

In the realm of politics this principle finds application, perhaps 
especially to the temperance section. There are many organizations 
that are trying to cast the rum demon out of society, but there has 
not been the harmony between them at all times that is to be desired. 
Sharp and bitter words have been spoken regarding those who have 
differed from us in method. We have failed to appreciate the fact 
that the inward purpose may be exactly the same although the means 
deemed wise to effect it may be considerably different. 

The proper defense of the Bible against its enemies has suffered 
in the same way. The demon of infidelity or antisupernaturalism is 
doing great harm, and needs to be cast out of the minds of men. By 
what means can the precious Scriptures, the foundation of our faith, 
the anchor of our hopes, be best protected and maintained in its 
authority? Equally good, equally able, men differ widely about it. 
Some think it very dangerous to depart in the slightest degree from 
the traditional ideas about the Bible, its inspiration and interpretation, 
that have come down to us from our fathers. Others say not to 
modify these ideas is to produce infidelity necessarily, is to play into 
the hands of the enemy in the most direct and fatal manner. So 
the friends of the Bible are divided into these two camps. It probably 
cannot be helped, since people are not constituted alike. But what 
can be helped most surely, and must be if Christianity is to prosper, 
is the unrighteous spirit of bigotry and persecution which has shown 
itself, in some instances, denouncing as heretics and disturbers of the 
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peace and foes of the faith those who take views with which the de- 
pouncers do not agree. It is precisely the spirit of John, and not of 
the Master. And the only way to have peace in the church is for 
these rival parties to cease incriminating each other, and be fully 
willing to admit the entire good faith and sincerity and Christian 
piety of the other side. 

There are two beautiful examples in the Bible of the spirit which 
Christ so heartily commends. One is in the Old Testament, the other 
in the New. When Eldad and Medad, for some good reason, did not 
come to the tent of meeting with Moses where all were summoned to 
conference, and Joshua, jealous for his master’s honor, like John, 
wished Moses to prohibit the irregularity, that great man, too great 
to indulge in any such petty feeling, resolutely refused, saying, 
“Would that all Jehovah’s people were prophets, and that Jehovah 
would put his spirit upon them.” Very similarly, when Paul, in 
prison at Rome, heard that some of the disciples in that city, who 
were of the party opposed to him in the church, were preaching Christ 
in their special way, partly moved by a desire to make it uncomfortable 
for him but, nevertheless, having some knowledge of Christ and some 
loyalty to the Master, he was great enough to overlook the personal 
side of the matter altogether, and to say in substance: “In this great 
heathen city, where Christ is so little known, these men are probably 
doing some good, Christ is proclaimed, the precious name is sounded 
forth, the story of his life and death is told, so I will forget every- 
thing else and rejoice in that.” What magnificent magnanimity in 
both instances! They should most surely be followed. When a 
little good is done, even when it is not so much as it might be, not 
so pure as it should be, not done in the best way as we look at it, or 
from the best motives, we can still rejoice and give thanks, see the 
bright side of it, and sing “Hallelujah.” It is better to stand with 
Jesus and Paul and Moses than with Joshua and John, better to 
emphasize the agreements than the disagreements wherever it is 
possible, while at the same time maintaining intact every essential 
principle of truth and placing ourselves always squarely and unequiv- 
ocally on the side of righteousness under the banner of our divine 
Lord. 
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BISHOPS IN THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Arrictze second in the January-February Review, “The Bishop , 
Member in the General Conference,” by Doctor Robert T. Miller, of Cip. 
cinnati, is a very interesting “study.” The writer argues that, according 
to the “records” of the General Conference, “for at least sixty years after 
the organization of the church,” 1784, the bishop was a member of the 
General Conference as well as a presiding officer, and exercised the rights 
of membership. The argument is ingenious but is greatly impaired by 
some unfortunate errors found in the writer’s premises. In a paragraph 
near the bottom of page 37 beginning, “The Journals show,” etc., the writer 
makes ten statements which need to be examined and some of them 
corrected. 

1. “Dr. Coke made motions eight times in the General Conference of 
1800.” That is correct. All agree that down to the delegated Conference 
of 1812 the bishops were members of the General Conference and were 
entitled to make addresses, motions, and to vote as other members. 

2. Dr. Coke made motions “fourteen times” in the General Conference 
of 1804. Sixteen times, I make it, as he had a right to do. 

3. “Mr. Asbury spoke in his own behalf once in 1800.” Yes, it was 
his privilege; but this one address was not made voluntarily, it was by 
request of the Conference. See Journal, page 33. 

4. Mr. Asbury “made four motions in 1804.” Seven, if I have counted 
correctly. He was a member of that Conference. 

5. Bishop Asbury made “four” motions in 1808. Correct. Four 
motions were made by Bishop Asbury, and ten others were made by “the 
Chair.” These must have been made by Bishop Asbury or by Bishop 
McKendree. 

6. Bishop Asbury made one motion in the General] Conference of 1312. 
That is correct. See Journal, page 116. 

7. Bishop Asbury addressed the Conference of 1812 “five times.” I 
find a record of three addresses, Journal, pages 104, 106, 110. Bishop 
McKendree’s episcopal address to the General Conference of 1812 was 
made May 5. On May 8, and again the next day, “Bishop Asbury ad- 
dressed himself to Bishop McKendree, or to the Conference through him.” 
Again, on May 15, “Bishop Asbury rose and requested leave of the Con- 
ference to address Bishop McKendree in the presence of the Conference. 
Leave was granted.” Now if Bishop Asbury had been a member of the 
General Conference of 1812, as he was of that of 1808 and others pre 
ceding, would he have asked permission of the Conference to speak, and 
have it granted by vote? Bishop McKendree inaugurated the custom of 
an episcopal address at the first delegated General Conference, and these 
three addresses of Bishop Asbury on May 5, 6, and 15 were really supple- 
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mentary to the episcopal address, and in spirit, if not in form, were in 
order. 

8. “Bishop Whatcoat made one motion in 1804.” He had a right to 
do so, but I find no such record. On May 10, at a time of some excitement 
in the Conference, “Bishop Whatcoat rose to recommend the suppression 
of passion in debate.” Journal, page 53. This is the only time his name 
appears. 

9. “Bishop McKendree made one motion in 1812.” I am sure this is 
amistake. Instead of 1812 it should read 1808, when he had a perfect right 
to make motions. 

10. “In 1812 ten motions were offered by the Chair.” Thie is an error. 
It should read “In 1808 ten motions,” etc. 

The only item in this array that goes to show tliat the bishops were 
members of the General Conference after 1808 is No. 6, that Bishop Asbury 
made one motion in 1812. His motion was (Journal, page 116) “That the 
district of Lower Canada be annexed to the Genesee Conference.” This 
was, apparently, a matter upon which there was no difference of opinion 
and was allowed to pass. With this single exception, when has any bishop 
undertaken to make a motion in General Conference since 1808? Let 
anyone tell us when, and give chapter and verse. The Conference of 1808 
enacted that “The General Conference shall be composed of delegates 
from the Annual Conferences.” It also ruled that one of the “superin- 
tendents shall preside in the General Conference.” The records show 
conclusively that in the General Conference of 1808, and those previously 
held, the bishops were members, making frequent motions and addresses, 
but that in the delegated Conference of 1812 and thereafter they restricted 
their activities very largely to the duties of presiding officers. 

Cuaries S. NotTres. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


AN OLD DESCRIPTION OF THE BIBLE 


Tue following description of the Bible, which recently came under 
my notice, may be new to some of your readers and not unsuitable for 
the Arena. It is said to have been found in Westminster Abbey when 
some wainscoting was taken down in making repairs. It was undated 
and unsigned. 

“A nation would be truly great if it were governed by no other laws 
than those of this blessed book. It is so completed a system that nothing 
can be added to it or taken from it. It contains everything needful to be 
known or done. It affords a copy for a king and a rule for a subject. It 
gives instructions and counsel to a senate, authority and direction to a 
magistrate. It cautions a witness, requires an impartial verdict of a jury, 
and furnishes the judge with his sentence. To the husband as lord of 
the household, and the wife as mistress of the table, it tells him how to 
rule and her how to manage. It entails honor to parents and enjoins 
obedience to children. It prescribes and limits the sway of the sovereign, 
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the rule of the ruler, and the authority of the master, and commands the 
subjects to honor and the servants to obey, and promises the blessing anq 
protection of the Almighty to all that walk by its rules. 

“It gives directions for weddings and burials. It promises food anq 
raiment and limits the use of both. It points out a faithful and eterna) 
guardian to the departing husband and father, tells him with whom to 
leave his fatherless children and in whom his widow is to trust, ang 
promises a father to the former and husband to the latter. It teaches q 
man how to set his house in order and how to make his will. It appoints 
a dowry for the wife and entails the right of the firstborn, and shows how 
the younger branches shall be left. It defends the right of all and reveals 
vengeance to every defaulter, overreacher, and oppressor. It is the first 
book, the best book and the oldest book in the world. It contains the 
choicest matter, gives the best instructions, affords the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction that ever was enjoyed. It contains the best laws and 
most profound mysteries that ever were penned. It brings the best tid- 
ings and affords the best comforts to the inquiring and disconsolate. 

“It exhibits life and immortality from everlasting, and shows the way 
to glory. It is a brief recital of all that is past and a certain prediction 
of all that is to come. It settles all matters of debate, resolves all doubts, 
and erases the mind and conscience of all their scruples, It reveals the 
only living and true God, and shows the way to him, and sets aside all 
other gods, and describes the vanity of them and all that trust in such— 
in short, it is a book of laws to show right and wrong, a book of wisdom 
that condemns all folly and makes the foolish wise; a book of truth that 
detects all lies and confutes all errors, a book of life that shows the way 
from everlasting death. 

“It is the most compendious book in the world, the most authentic and 
the most entertaining history that ever was published; it contains the 
most ancient antiquities, strange events, wonderful occasions, heroic deeds, 
unparalleled wars. It describes the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal 
worlds, and the origin of the angelic myriads, human tribes, and devilish 
legions. It will instruct the accomplished mechanic and the most pro- 
found artist. It teaches the best rhetorician, and exercises every power 
of the most skillful mathematician and puzzles the wisest anatomist and 
exercises the wisest critic. It corrects the vain philosopher and confutes 
the wise astronomer. It exposes the subtle sophist and makes diviners 
mad. It is a complete code of laws, a perfect body of divinity, an unequaled 
narrative, a book of travels, and book of voyages. It is the best covenant 
that ever was agreed on, the best deed that ever was sealed, the best 
evidence that ever was produced, the best will that ever was made, the 
best testament that ever was signed. To understand it is to be wise 
indeed; to be ignorant of it to be destitute of wisdom. It is the king’s best 
copy, the magistrate’s best rule, the housekeeper’s best guide, the servant's 
best directory, and the young man’s best companion. It is the schoolboy’s 
spelling book and the learned man’s masterpiece. 

“It contains the choicest grammar for a novice and a profound mystery 
for a sage. It is the ignorant man’s dictionary and the wise man’s direc- 
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tory. It affords knowledge of witty inventions for the humorous and dark 
sayings for the grave, and is its own interpreter. It encourages the wise, 
the warrior, the swift, the overcomer, and promises an eternal reward to 
the excellent, the conqueror, and the winner. And that which crowns 
all is that the author is without partiality and without hypocrisy, in whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow or turning.” 

The following lines on the Bible, by Sarah N. Cleghorn, were printed 
recently in the American Magazine: 


Whether the doom on thrones it prophesy— 

Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Babylon— 

Or whether the kind Psalms of promise run 
Their pastures green and living waters, by; 
Or, bitter-sweet, the Gospels testify, 

“Unto the least of these what thou hast done, 

Thou didst it unto me; for every one 
Sick or in prison, there with him am I” ;— 


This is the Book that “with authority” 
Comforts, commands, both wounds and heals the heart; 
Not like a poem, or a history, 
Nor yet like the flute and lute with all their art. 
What lack I? do I tremble? weep? or frown? 
Come, let me take this sovereign Bible down. 


Here also are lines full of good sense and particularly suitable for 
our time: 
I have a life with Christ to live, 
And, ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date? 


I have a life in Christ to live; 
I have a death in Christ to die; 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


Nay, rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin 
Let me but creep within 


Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 

Take but the lowest seat; 

And hear thine awful voice repeat, 

In gentlest accents heavenly sweet, 

“Come unto me and rest; 

Believe me and be blest.” 

Watters MATHIsON. 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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SUNDAY DELIVERY OF MAIL 


To be successful in business the alert business man studies to please 
his customers. He does not necessarily have to sell cheaper than his 
competitor, since there are other factors besides the price of an article 
that please and win patrons; for instance, the prompt delivery of orders. 
The business man who receives his mail orders in advance of his rival in 
business has, therefore, an advantage that cannot be controverted. 

Consequently, a steadily increasing number of business men avail them. 
selves of the opportunity afforded by the postal service to obtain their 
mail on Sundays by calling at post offices or their various brgnches. It 
gives them advantage of a whole day over competitors who neglect to call 
for their mail, and when this occurs fifty-two times in a year it can readily 
be seen that it is of inestimable gain to them. They can read and answer 
correspondence, fill orders and prepare goods for shipment. In the case 
of small packages, they can be mailed and usually are received by the 
addressee on Monday morning. 

Hebrew business men are most conspicuous at the post offices on Sun- 
daye, but not the orthodox Hebrews, as might be supposed, for they are 
usually content with what the mail carriers have left on Saturdays at their 
place of business through a slot in the closed door or in a letter box 
provided for that purpose. Being strict observers of divinely appointed 
rest days, they believe all men should comply or substitute Sunday or 
some other day. Hebrew business men who regard neither the law of 
Moses nor the custom of modern civilization, and whose sole object in 
life is to succeed in business, are those who call. Two hundred letters per 
caller are not infrequent deliveries made to them, enough to keep them 
and a number of clerks busy all day Sunday. 

However, there are others not of the Hebrew race who call at the 
post office on Sundays. They usually leave their homes dressed in their 
best, ostensibly for church or a mere walk, and return with their mail in 
their possession about the time church-goers do, and are busy in the 
afternoon or evening with their correspondence. 

Now, it has been argued that many of the letters delivered at the post 
offices on Sundays relate to urgent domestic or social affairs and that it 
would be an injustice to deprive the addressees of opportunity to receive 
them. As a matter of fact, the postal service provides for the prompt 
delivery of important letters every day in the week, Sundays being not 
excepted, by carrier, when sufficient postage for special delivery has been 
paid, and the words “Special Delivery” have been written on the face of 
the letter or when a special delivery stamp has been affixed, a service not 
equaled in any country and which ought to satisfy the demands of the 
public for Sunday mail delivery. 

Undoubtedly, many of the Sunday morning callers for mail would 
be pleased to see the post office closed to the public on Sundays, for then 
they could rest content with the knowledge that their business rivals are 
unable to gain an advantage. In the city of New York, Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx, more than 1,400 postal employees are engaged at 
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yarious post office duties on Sundays without receiving a compensatory 
day of rest for their Sunday labor. What may appear still more incredible 
is the fact that clerks and carriers absent on account of sickness lose a 
day's pay for every day absent, including the loss of a day’s pay for every 
Sunday that may intervene during their sickness, notwithstanding the 
fact that other clerks or carriers are required to perform the duties of the 
absent one as well as their own without extra compensation; consequently 
the government profits by the misfortune of its employees. 

Why should postai employees work more than six days per week? 
Could it be on account of the extra expense it might entail? Or could it 
be that the demands made upon the postal employees are of such a nature 
that to give them an off day out of every seven would prove a calamity 
and a menace to the nation’s welfare? Or is it because their work is so 
easy and pleasant that a day of rest and recuperation is uncalled for? 
Can a satisfactory reason be given which would justify the government 
in depriving its postal employees of a day of rest? Does not the law of 
God read: “Six days shalt thou labor—and rest on the seventh”? Was 
not our government established by the fathers upon the rule of equity 
and humanitarianism? Do not the employees of other branches in the 
government service enjoy a day of liberty and a day wherein they can 
worship their Creator according to the dictates of their conscience 
without being hindered or molested? If so, why not the postal employee? 
For to deal fairly and justly with its employees the government ought to 
provide a day of rest after six of toil. Sunday, the day on which the least 
demands are made by the public on the postal service, ought to be desig- 
nated as a rest day. However, when for the interest of the service an 
employee must work on Sunday, a week day should be given him as a com- 
pensatory rest day. 

Ernest A. EXGcrrs. 

New York City. 
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THE ITINBRANTS’ CLUB 


SUMMER VACATION NOTES 


VacaTion season, which has just closed, is notable for a number of 
matters of importance. Vacation season began with the closing of our 
colleges. The commencement season of our institutions of learning is 
practically the beginning of the season of vacation for ministers and 
those engaged in educational work. We may note the peculiar character 
of the commencement addresses which have been delivered here and there 
throughout our country. They are notable chiefly for their treatment of 
social and ethical questions. The study of the sermons of any period 
represents largely the religious aspects of the thought of that period. 
It is rare to find in a commencement sermon preached at our large uni- 
versities anything specially connected with the evangelical life. It seems 
as if the element of personal salvation, the relation of the sinner to the 
Saviour, and the renewing power of the Holy Spirit are not dwelt upon 
or are lightly treated. The main point is an appeal for manhood and 
womanhood without special] reference to the roots out of which they must 
grow, namely, repentance and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Perhaps 
this is merely a passing phenomenon, but it indicates a permanent atti- 
tude toward life and character. Character is assumed to be the product 
of environment and training, and not the effect of the Holy Spirit work- 
ing in the soul. We must not be understood as depreciating the social 
aspects of Christianity, as represented in the teachings of the modern 
pulpit, especially in the commencement pulpit, but we may well note the 
tendency of the time and seek for its cause as well as for its values. Our 
present point is to call attention to the peculiarity of the addresses in our 
institutions of learning to those who are going out rather than to discuss 
their merits. Undoubtedly the utterances are very wise and full of sug- 
gestiveness, and very able, but a tinge of the evangelical flavor would 
add both to their richness and service to the young men and women of 
our generation. 

We may note also that the vacation period which is now closed shows 
special attention given to summer schools; many of them are secular, 
pursuing courses in science, literature, and language. In many cases they 
are attended by young men and women who are seeking to employ the 
summer season in preparation for college or in bringing up some studies 
in which they are deficient in connection with their college course. They 
are exceedingly valuable in this respect, enabling students who are behind 
in their preparation to meet the requirements without spending another 
year in preparation. Some of these schools are of very great value. There 
are also a large number of summer schools specially for ministers, where 
the work is mostly given by lectures. These cover every variety of sub- 
jects relating to the ministry and serve purposes of great value. They 
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provide rest. Rest is not always the cessation of work, but is often se- 
cured in change of work. Absolute quiet is chiefly valuable for those in 
weak physical condition, and who have been so overtaxed by the labors of 
the year that the brain power has become worn and a period of entire 
cessation is required to build up anew the vital forces which have been 
weakened. There are, however, many to whom absolute quiet would not 
bring real rest, and for such a change to some place where intellectual 
stimulus is afforded without overtaxing either the body or the brain is 
the best possible preparation for the work of the new year. Especially 
is this the case when the subjects to which their attention is called are 
somewhat different from those in which the mind is accustomed to run, 
and thus a fresh stimulus is given to their intellectual and spiritual ac- 
tivities. 

A further result of the summer schools is a change of environment. 
Those who attend them see new faces, they hear new voices, they look 
upon new scenes. The mountains are different, the sea is varied, and 
everything takes on a new form. This gives a period of rest of great 
yalue. They impart inspiration. The contact with others of the same 
profession, where matters of mutual interest are discussed and new points 
of view are presented, is a fruitful source of inspiration. There are few 
persons who are not affected by constant routine in the same grooves and 
in the same associations. They need the inspiration that comes from 
those who are interested in similar pursuits and have seen them from 
different angles of vision. It enables them to correct misconceptions, and 
to get fresh ideas in regard to the work committed to them; and they 
return after the vacation is over not only refreshed in body and mind but 
inspired with new life to give better service for the future than they have 
done in the past. Rest and inspiration come to those who seek them 
within the environments of the summer schools and of the summer quiet. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Tue close of the great World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
has again emphasized in a very remarkable manner the question of church 
union or, perhaps, church unity, which is largely attracting the attention 
of the whole Christian body. The meeting in the great historic hall in 
Edinburgh, where Protestant Christendom has been so closely united in 
its great purpose to save the world and in which even a Roman Catholic 
prelate has addressed words of cheer, is a sign of the times not to be 
overlooked. It is a great thing that the churches which bear the same 
general impress of thought and activity are together, but when Christen- 
dom gathers its forces from all parts of the world to inquire what they 
can do for its elevation, moral and religious, we find an occasion of uni- 
versal rejoicing. 

The methods proposed for Christian union are various. One would 
suggest that all should unite in what is called the “historic episcopate,” 
and others in what are called “the fundamentals” of Christianity. These, 
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however, do not afford a bond on which the Christian Church has as yet 
been able to get together in ecclesiastical unity. A few years ago there 
was an editorial in a Christian journal in which it was stated, in cop. 
nection with a Methodist Ecumenical Conference, “that the meeting of 
Methodists in Ecumenical Conference is a declaration of the impracticable. 
ness of church union. For why are so many sets of Methodists gathered 
in Ecumenical Conference, but for the reason that Methodist union is an 
impossibility—just as Baptists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians haye 
all their different branches, each appropriating to itself a different de 
nominational name? The simple truth is, denominational pride is a 
powerful factor in every branch of the Church of Christ.” The influence 
of church pride will scarcely be questioned, and if it be that only, or 
chiefly, which keeps various denominations of Christians apart, it is a 
just cause of grief and alarm. But there is another reason assigned in 
the same paper for the continuance of denominations, namely, “that Prot- 
estantism not only implies but makes necessary the existence of sectarian 
divisions. The Reformation was, indeed, a revolt from false doctrines, 
but it was something else, it was a revolt from church authority. It in- 
sisted upon right of private judgment in interpreting the Scriptures; and 
this insistence, with the rebellion against supreme church authority, 
made organic unity a chimera, a phantasy, an impossibility. These differ. 
ences must always exist. Baptists will proclaim baptism by immersion 
only; such Baptists, again, as Robert Hall and Spurgeon will stand for 
open communion and others for close communion; Methodists are Ar- 
minian in doctrine, and Presbyterians are Calvinistic; but then there are 
Calvinistic Methodists and Arminian Presbyterians. We see sects multi- 
plying, and the little sects are evolved from within the larger ones. This 
means departures from and not advance toward church union.” 

Notwithstanding these strong statements, it is clear that remarkable 
advances have been made toward Christian unity. The Federal Council 
of Evangelical Churches shows a great step forward. The meeting of 
various bodies of Christians whenever any special reform is to be brought 
about; the attempt of each of the various churches, with evident integrity 
of purpose, to so modify their standards of doctrine and of forms as to 
give as little offense as possible to other Christian denominations; the 
union of laymen in Christian effort, where all branches of the church are 
brought together on a common platform—all these and other matters that 
might be mentioned, attest that the movement is a progressive one and 
will go on until some basis may be found on which churches can get 
together, and regard themselves in some sense in form, as they now are 
in spiritual relations, one body in Christ. This one body will always show 
differences; each denomination has its distinct function which called it 
into existence, and certain tenets which it regards as vital, but these are 
becoming less and less, and will continue, we think, until] a solid basis 
shall be found on which there will be general agreement, with a large 
toleration of differences in creed and form of government. 

It is clear, however, to anyone who observes the signs of the times 
that church unity will not soon be brought about by an elimination of 
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doctrinal differences or of forms of church order. Some hold episcopacy 
as vital, others hold the individual church authority as essential, others 
still, while rejecting episcopacy, hold to a government in which the whole 
pody shall express itself as a unit. The process of elimination would be 
exceedingly dangerous to any union which should be permanent. Gradu- 
ally one thing and another which each regards as essential will disappear 
until there is no basis of solid conviction, and a condition of indifferentism 
will take place. There can be no aggressive force that is not based upon 
strong conviction. The different denominations exist and have become 
aggressive powers because their founders believed something, and be- 
lieved it strongly. The tendency to minimize any truth essential to 
Christianity is weakness all along the line. The church can neither go 
forward nor defend itself against attack unless it shall have at its basis 
convictions of fundamental truth which it holds with tenacity. The 
World Missionary Conference has clearly demonstrated the spirit of 
Christian unity. So far as we have been able to note there was not a 
dissenting voice, They have bound themselves together in a bond of 
Christian brotherhood to bring this world to the Lord Jesus Christ. They 
have not sought to protrude the denominational individuality, but to set 
forth church unity. The Master’s proclamation, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” is the watchword of Christian 
missions and is the fundamental basis on which they have united. Still, 
however, the work is a federation and not a formal union. How, then, 
shall formal union be finally secured? It will take time. Any attempt at 
precipitate movement wil] not, we think, be successful. It is to be brought 
about only by unity of spirit, giving free play to denominational e“ort and 
denominational beliefs. We do not think that any denomination should 
be asked to sacrifice that which it deems essential to vital Christianity, 
but that each shall hold its own conviction in the spirit of Christian 
charity and in the bonds of Christian love. This closer union will lead 
them to appreciate one another, and by gradual processes, under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, will in due time bring them together as one 
body in Christ in which there will be one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of us all, who is over all, above all, and in all. 
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AROCHEZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHAROH 


EXCAVATIONS IN MESOPOTAMIA 


EXTENSIVE and systematic excavations have been carried on for severa| 
years among the ruins in various places near or between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris rivers by representatives of the society known as Die Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft, which has its headquarters in the city of Berlin. The 
work of this society is very thorough; there is a constant communica- 
tion between the experienced excavators and archwologists in the field 
and the scholars in the German museums and universities, not only of 
Germany but of other lands as well. The work has ample financial sup. 
port from several sources: Kaiser William, himself a diligent student 
of antiquity and at least an amateur in Bible study and criticism, is 
one of the chief patrons and supporters. He contributed nearly $5,000 
toward the expenses last year. The Prussian government made a grant 
of 130,000 marks, or about $32,000, for the work in Babylon and Assur 
during the past twelve months. Smaller sums and annual dues of mem- 
bers and friends made the total income of the society 216,000 marks. 
It is with excavators as with colleges and universities—no matter how 
large a sum of money they may have at their command, they always feel 
poor, and grieve because they have not a little more. For the more they 
have the better and more extensive work can be prosecuted. 

The excavations in Babylon have been carried on for the most part 
under the immediate supervision of that veteran archeologist, Hr. Kol- 
dewy, who has spent the greater part of twelve years among the ruins 
of this most celebrated of ancient capitals. During these years he has 
made discoveries of prime importance, and has added materially to our 
knowledge not only of Babylon itself but of Babylonian and Assyrian 
history and religion. It is, indeed, greatly to be regretted that exposure 
to the heat and malaria has undermined his health, and that he has been 
compelled to return to Germany. It is to be hoped that a year’s respite 
from his arduous labors may restore him to complete health. The so- 
ciety is to be congratulated that the work will go on without interrup- 
tion, for the next two years, under the direction of Messrs. Wetzel, Bud- 
densieg, and Reuther—all archeologists of experience. The past season, 
while not remarkable for any one great discovery, has, nevertheless, 
abundantly rewarded the efforts of those in charge, and has satisfied the 
expectations of the patrons in Europe. More light has been thrown upon 
the extent and directions of the walls, public buildings, and palaces, as 
well as less pretentious private houses. 

In order to prosecute the explorations with greater speed, Dr. Kol- 
dewy divided his Arab workmen into three gangs, who worked in three 
different parts of the ruins, known as Merkes, Sachn, and Kasr. The 
last, or El Kasr, is the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. Merkes, the scene of 
the more extensive diggings, is situated a little southeast of Kasr. Here 
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excavations were made in some places to the depth of forty feet. The 
principal object was to discover the direction of the streets and the char- 
acter of the buildings of the New Babylonian period. A large number of 
baked and unbaked tablets, extending from the days of Kudur-bel and 
Kurgalzu II to the reigns of Darius and Xerxes, were among the treas- 
ures found. But by far the more interesting discoveries in this portion 
of the ruins were a large number of tombs. These were evidently, to 
judge from their contents, the resting places of those belonging to the 
wealthier classes, for, in addition to the more common clay ware and 
decorated Egyptian porcelain, there were many kinds of ornaments, such 
as would be used by ladies of the upper classes. Some of the tombs dis- 
closed a method of burial practically new to Babylonian excavators. 
The bodies were wrapped up in rush matting and laid in tombs built of 
clay bricks. In these tombs were found very large quantities of Egyp- 
tian porcelain, pearls, precious stones, polished and in the rough, as well 
as ornaments of gold and silver. One tomb had a very fine bronze needle 
studded with gold and pearls, and also eight gold earrings of varying 
weight and pattern. There were also found in them no fewer than two 
hundred and sixty tablets of varying sizes and shape. Most of these 
were covered on both sides with cuneiform inscriptions, and quite a 
number had designs, more or less artistic. As far as they have been 
examined, these tablets are of the reigns of Darius and Xerxes. An- 
other object of interest, though its exact nature is not known at present, 
was a limestone block about two feet high, sixteen inches wide at the base 
and ten at the top. It is richly carved, and has, in relief, the figures 
of animals and men or gods, but not a scrap of writing to indicate its 
nature. Seals and cylinders, some of them quite elegant in design and 
execution, on which were gods, men, animals, trees, plants, etc., were 
dug up in goodly numbers. There were eight skeletons disinterred, seven 
being those of children of tender age and one that of a woman. What 
or who these were is not known, for there was no writing or inscription 
to tell the tale; fourteen gold earrings were picked up near these skele- 
tons. There were other numerous minor finds, some of which may, on 
closer examination, prove of greater interest than is attached to them at 
present. Let us hope that the next two years’ work will be very rich in 
results. 

Let us now turn our attention to Assur, some two hundred and 
twenty-five miles northeast of Babylon, and less than fifty miles directly 
south of Mosul, or Nineveh. This old capital of Assyria, the only city of 
importance on the west bank of the Tigris, presents a rich field for the 
pick and spade of the excavator, and the six years’ exploration by the 
German Oriental Society has amply justified the expenditure of time 
and money in the effort to wrench out the secrets of these venerable 
ruins. The past year, according to Dr. Andrae’s report (June, 1910), 
has been the most prolific of the six in actual results. As in all the ruins 
of ancient cities, many of the most important finds have been made 
among the tombs. It is, indeed, a singular fact that the treasures buried 
with the dead in the silent sepulchers have thrown streams of light upon 
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the life and times of ancient peoples. Assyria too is no exception, for 
here also at Assur, the capital of this conquering people, tombs of qj) 
periods, from the earliest history of that land, through the late Assyrian 
and even down to the Parthian times, have been made to yield up their 
secrets. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing unearthed in 1909-10 was the 
outlines of a Parthian palace, an immense double edifice, with spacious 
halls, extensive courts, and all that goes to make up a royal residence. 
Not only is a great portion of the walls in a good state of preservation, 
but even the bases or lower parts of pillars and columns are still in sity. 
From these heaps of ruins have been dug out many fragments of mural 
and ceiling decorations, made of gypsum in pretty designs, and some of 
them painted. Carved objects were also brought forth in goodly num. 
bers, unfortunately without inscriptions to indicate their character. It 
is estimated that this old palace with its dependencies covered an area 
of from 1,200 to 1,300 square feet. The discoveries of the past months 
in these ruins promise a richer harvest in the near future, for there can 
be no doubt that this venerable capital vied with Nineveh and Babylon 
in grandeur and magnificence. Dr. Andrae calls attention to two monv- 
ments of interest, both, however, greatly mutilated. One is that of a 
torso, broken into four pieces. This headless piece of carving was Jug 
out from under the stela of Tukulti-Ninibs I. The carving on the breast 
had been erased, either by the destructive tooth of time, or, perhaps, 
purposely, by the ruthless order of a later monarch in order to blot out 
completely the pame of a predecessor. Be that as it may, only very In- 
distinct traces of the inscription remain, not quite enough to justify the 
conjecture of Dr. Andrae, that it once contained the name of Asur-dan. 
In the immediate vicinity of this torso were found a large number of 
fragments of what must have been once the image of a queen or woman 
of rank. The shape of the head, the style of dress, and the ornamenta- 
tion corresponded in many ways to those found on a relief unearthed at 
Nineveh, and which is now deposited in the British Museum, and known 
to be that of Sardanapalus’s wife. Dr. Andrae, who had been attracted 
by these similarities, very fortunately discovered a few days later a small 
fragment of a limestone relief on which was inscribed “the lady of the 
palace of Sardanapalus.” In the palace inclosure a singularly interest- 
ing series, or, rather, two rows of stele, were discovered. One row, the 
longer one, represents royalty; the other, subordinates, such as governors 
of cities and provinces. Two of these stele were found a little to one 
side of the rest, and, being without inscriptions, it is impossible to clas- 
sify them, or to say whether they are those of kings or governors. In 
the row of subordinates there were ten monuments—six of limestone, 
three of alabaster, and one of basalt. In the royal row there are twenty- 
three stele—fifteen of limestone, five of alabaster, and the remainder 
of basalt. These monuments are, on the average, six and a half feet 
high, though one of them is over ten and a half feet in height. 

The inscriptions on some of these are very perfect. Take the fol- 
lowing two. One reads: “Samas-bal-usur, governor of the city of Kalah 
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(Nimrud), of the provinces of Hamedi, Sirgani and Ilaluna,” the other: 
“fju-ittia, governor of the cities Assur, Kar-Tukultininib, Ekallate, 
Itu of the land of Rirkachu.” Ten of the royal statues are inscribed 
with names of kings well known in Assyrian history. They are: 1. 
Adadnirari I. 2. Salmaneser I; that is, Shalmeneser.- 3. Tukultininib I. 
4, Assurisisi II. 5. Tiglatpilesar III, that is, Tiglathpileser. 6. Asur- 
nazirpal. 7. Salmanassar II. 8. Samsiadad IV. 9. Sammuramat. 10. A 
lady of the palace of Sardanapalus. Adadnirari is also known as Ram- 
mannirari Samsiadad as Samsiramman, and Sammuramab as no doubt 
the Assyrian form for the Greek Semiramis. The stela of this Assyrian 
queen is of special interest, owing to the fact that it has an inscription 
of seven lines, which runs: “Image of Sammuramat, the lady of Sam- 
siadad’s palace, the king of the universe, king of Assur; the mother of 
Adadnirari, king of the universal, king of the land of Assur; the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Sulmanuasared (Shalmaneser), king of the four quarters 
of the world.” Here, again, is a queen, till recently condemned by 
“scholars” to the realm of myth and legend, a mere product of the im- 
agination, but now, with a rather complete genealogical record—the wife, 
the mother, and daughter-in-law of men of real flesh and blood. Moses, 
Menes, Minos will now take courage, and feel more certain that they too 
were real persons and not mere inventions of Oriental poets. 
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FORHIGN OUTLOOK 


THE BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL AND GERMAN PROTESTANTS 


In the year 1610 Pope Pius V canonized Cardinal Carlo Borromeo 
(died 1584), who, as archbishop of Milan, had extirpated Protestantism jp 
the Swiss part of his diocese and also had rendered distinguished service 
for the renovation and strengthening of Catholicism. Upon the occasion 
of the three hundredth anniversary of this canonization Pius X has issued 
an encyclical which, beginning with laudation of Borromeo and ending 
with warnings against the modernists, includes a passage concerning the 
Reformers which has stirred German Protestants to profound indigna. 
tion and has made them forget for a while their party differences. The 
Reformers are described as “proud and rebellious men, enemies of the 
cross of Christ, who mind earthly things, whose god is their belly (Phil, 
3. 18, 19). Seeking not the correction of morals but the denial of the 
dogmas of the faith, they brought confusion into everything, they granted 
to themselves and to others the broad way of license; at all events, despis- 
ing the authority and guidance of the Church, they, in order to give place 
to the passions of this or that corrupt prince or people, sought, with a 
species of tyranny [or, as some would translate, “as if under their yoke,” 
or, again, “as if possessed by the devil”—Latin, quasi imposito jugo], to 
destroy her doctrine, constitution, and discipline. Then, following the ex- 
ample of those wicked men to whom the denunciation related, ‘Woe unto 
you who call evil good and good evil’ (Isa. 5. 20), they called an uprising 
of rebels, this destruction of faith and morals, a reformation (restoration) 
and themselves reformers (restorers) of the ancient doctrine and dis 
cipline. In fact, however, they were corrupters, inasmuch as, having 
caused the strength of Europe to be exhausted by strifes and wars, they 
prepared the way for the rebellions and apostasies of the modern era, 
wherein the three kinds of warfare, hitherto separate, through which the 
Church has always come unconquered and unhurt, are renewed and joined 
as if in a single onslaught; namely, the bloody strifes of the earliest age. 
the pestilence of heresies within her own camp, and, finally, that plague 
of profligacy, that subversion of discipline, in a degree that probably not 
even the Middle Ages knew.” 

The comments of the non-Catholic press of Germany upon the encyc- 
lical have been vehemently indignant. Even the Kreuzzeitung, in spite 
of a considerable measure of community of political interests with the 
“Center” (the Catholic party), expresses itself as follows: “Does the 
Pope wish the Protestant Church to answer him, through official repre 
sentatives, with a register of the sins of the Popes, of the Catholic clergy, 
and of the Catholic princes and peoples?” The presidency of the German 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance issued a brief but very vigorous mani- 
festo concerning the encyclical. In Berlin, Magdeburg, Essen, and other 
cities great assemblies have met to express indignation and protest. 
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In Berlin the meeting was held in the great Circus Busch. Professor 
Erich Schmidt, rector of the University, presided and speeches were made 
by two of the most distinguished professors of the University, Hans Del- 
prick and Kahl, and by Friedrich Naumann, formerly a pastor, now a 
jeading member of the Prussian Diet. Kahl among other things said: 
“The encyclical is said to have been composed by a Spanish monk. The 
document certainly breathes the spirit of the Spanish Inquisition. Some 

smack of the old delight in burning heretics. .. . The Popes 
change, but the system remains. We demand, from the state, guarantees 
against such assaults from a Spanish monk.” 

Catholic journals in Germany generally seek to excuse the encyclical 
or to soften its impression. There is among them little or no disposition 
to acknowledge error in the Pope’s historical judgment. But they are at 
pains to point out that the Pope's historical judgments lay no claim to 
infallibility. Only where he deals with questions of doctrine and morals 
does he claim infallibility. A good Catholic, accordingly, is not bound by 
the Pope’s judgment in this matter. It is plain that Pius X was ill in- 
formed respecting present ecclesiastical conditions in Germany, and that 
he had no notion of the effect his encyclical would have. Since he did 
not mean to break the peace, it was easy for him to cause a pacificatory 
explanation to be published in the Osservatore Romano, in which it is 
declared that the Holy Father “had not in the remotest the intention of 
insulting the non-Catholics in Germany or their princes. In the encyclical 
there are solely and alone certain historical judgments concerning the 
epoch of Saint Borromeo, in which neither peoples nor princes of a par- 
ticular land are named. Furthermore, it is to be noted that therein the 
treatment has to do with Catholics of that time (the sixteenth century) 
who rose up in opposition to the doctrines and the authority of the Apos- 
tolic See.” A highly characteristic explanation! For undeniably the 
chief of those “rebellious Catholics” of the sixteenth century quickly be- 
came non-Catholics as leaders of the Reformation. 

The encyclical was the occasion of three interpellations and several 
very interesting speeches in the Prussian Diet. Through the ambassador 
a protest has been entered at the papal court and the hope expressed that 
the Curia would find ways and means of removing the injury caused by 
the publication of the encyclical. 





METHODISM IN THE JUDGMENT OF GERMAN CHURCHMEN 


Tuat Methodism has been an object of much unfavorable criticism on 
the part of representative men of the national Protestant churches of 
Germany is well known. This condition of things is due in part to a 
marked difference in manner: the quietness and reticence of typical Ger- 
man piety stands in manifest contrast to the aggressiveness of Anglo- 
Saxon Methodism. Along with this the Germans have generally looked 
upon the usual Methodist insistence upon an instantaneous conversion, 
that shall be immediately and clearly attested in the consciousness, as 
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essentially unsound. In this judgment they undoubtedly have more o; 
less misunderstood Methodism, which, while insisting upon a conscious 
state of grace, has never taught that the moment of the beginning of 
the new life is invariably directly reflected in the consciousness. Some 
years ago it came to light that seven of the men admitted on trial at one 
time in one of our (American) Conferences were unable to say when they 
had been converted. Does anybody find therein a reason for concluding 
that they did not know that they had been converted and were in the 
faith? But these differences in religious views would hardly have been 
very much noted, if Methodism had not undertaken missionary work in 
Germany. This missionary activity is very generally resented by German 
churchmen. Such as have taken pains to inquire into the beginnings of 
the movement understand that the original thought was not to divert 
men from their native churches to the Methodist body, but to do for the 
national churches of Germany what the Methodist revival aimed to do and 
in a large measure actually did for the Church of England. This noble 
design earnest German Christians could hardly resent, even though many 
were ready to maintain that Methodism at its best inculcated a less 
wholesome type of piety than Lutheranism at its best. What has been so 
generally resented is that Methodism came in and soon established a 
proselytizing propaganda. The original design of working as leaven in 
order to bless the existing (national) churches has not, it is said, been 
consistently maintained. But it is evident that every sort of practical 
consideration must have tended to make it a separatist movement. In the 
first place, neither the spirit nor the organization of those churches af- 
forded room for the characteristic Methodist activities. And then, unfor- 
tunately, the church at home judged the success of the mission according 
to the numbers won. This furnished a powerful motive for proselytizing; 
and in proportion as proselytizing grows the possibility of a leavening in- 
fluence within the great mass diminishes. 

The presence of aggressive Methodism in Germany and Switzerland 
was from the beginning a much-discussed subject. But the first really 
notable treatment of the problem was by Christlieb, an intensely evan- 
gelical and evangelistic Christian. At the international convention of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Basel in 1879 he complained of the fact that the 
English and American church communions treated the German national 
churches as a field for their missionary activity, and especially that the 
Methodists carried on missions not only among the neglected classes of 
the large cities, but also in regions religiously well cared for, and formed 
of believers separatist religious societies. Methodist delegates declared 
that such proselytizing among believers was carried on without the knowl- 
edge and against the design of the church authorities at home, even a8 
also it was forbidden by the statute of the Evangelical Alliance. This 
discussion led Christlieb to prepare his essay, Zur methodistischen Frage 
in Deutschland (1882). In this he showed only too plainly that the 
Methodist missions had transgressed the recognized limits. But, on the 
other hand, he showed just as clearly that the German national churches 
had hitherto fallen far short of doing their full duty. The right of the 
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national churches, he declared, extends only so far as they fulfill their 
duty of caring for the religious life of the people. If unbelievers become 
believers at the price of their going over to the Methodists, no one has 
reason to complain. The essay made a marked impression, and subse- 
quent expressions of opinion have shown a pretty general agreement with 
Christlieb in so far as the question of the warrant for Methodist missions 
in Germany is concerned. There has prevailed, however, a more or less 
decided feeling that Methodist missions in Germany and other Protestant 
countries are on the whole not justified. Of course few would deny that 
Methodism, directly and indirectly, has borne considerable fruit for the 
kingdom of Christ even in those countries. But many claim that, along 
with its zea] and spiritual vitality, it sas brought in serious hindrances 
in that it has caused division and confusion among the religious forces. 
Some critics are particularly severe in their strictures upon the Meth- 
odists and all the “sects” (which they distinguish from the “churches”), 
on account of their alleged self-ccomplacency and spiritual pride. “In 
America,” said the late Professor Erich Haupt, “the Methodists are a 
church, but in Germany they are a sect, and the most sectarian of all the 
sects.” He particularly charged them with habitually enticing the more 
spiritual members of the national churches to come over to them. In 
answer to this a leading Methodist declared: “Not five per cent of our 
people were religiously awakened or active before coming under our in- 
fluence.” A representative judgment was expressed by Dr. Gustav War- 
neck, the famous authority on the history and science of missions, in con- 
yersation with the writer of these lines. “Why,” said he, “do you Meth- 
odists carry on missionary operations here in Germany, just as if it were 
a heathen country? If you should come and join with us in an effort to 
solve our great religious and social problems, we should gratefully wel- 
come you; for we need more laborers. But coming as you do, dividing our 
forces, you cause us much confusion.” An opinion coming from such a 
source should be listened to with sincerest respect. For here speaks a 
man not only wonderfully well informed but also fairly appreciative of 
the spirit of Methodism in general. On the whole, it is safe to say that 
Methodism, in spite of the strongly adverse judgment regarding its mis- 
sions in Protestant countries, has, in the last two or three decades, risen 
very considerably in the estimation of German scholars and churchmen. 
This is well exemplified by Loofs’s wonderfully fair and able article on 
Methodism in Hauck’s Realencyclopédie. “In my opinion,” he writes, 
“every one that judges it apart from the miserable forms in which it 
carries on its ‘missionary’ activities among us, must regard it as a most 
worthy church.” And yet he holds that it can never completely eradicate 
its “ ‘society’ character,” and so can never have the comprehensive breadth 
that characterizes a national church. As a representative of a thoroughly 
unfavorable view of the essence of Methodism, which still finds pretty 
large acceptance, we may mention Professor Kolde, of Erlangen, author of 
a pamphlet entitled Der Methodismus und seine Bekimpfung (Methodism 
and How to Combat It). He sees in Methodism “an assault upon the entire 
Christian life, as we have learned it anew from the Scriptures by the help 
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of Luther, a life based upon the certainty of salvation and Christian 
liberty, joyful in its confidence in God, and permeating the world, which 
life it (Methodism) would bind again in the unevangelical fetters of a 
false renunciation and contempt of the world.” Directly opposed to 
Kolde’s position is that of Johannes Lepsius, the organizer and director 
of the Deutsche Orient-Mission: “Genuine Methodism is nothing else than 
rightly understood Lutheranism.” A Lutheran pastor, Mummsen, de 
clares, “Methodism stands on the foundations of Wittenberg.” Professor 
Arnold, of Breslau, after some words of judicious recognition of the essep. 
tial spirit of Methodism, says (in his essay on “Communion of the Saints 
and Sanctification Communions,” in the series, Biblische Zeit- und Streit. 
fragen): “The name ‘Methodism’ fits as the fist fits the eye. Almost with 
equal justice might one call the Lutherans ‘Augustinian monks,’ because 
Luther was in the cloister before he began the reformation.” Herrmann, 
in The Communion of the Christian with God, declares, bluntly, “A}) 
methodism is of evil.” But he does not mean the doctrine or the life of 
the Methodist churches. Methodism as an ism, so far as the name is taken 
strictly, means religion reduced to rule or method, rather than a life in 
the Spirit. The name fitted the old Oxford Club, but hardly the spiritual 
freedom of the later great evangelical revival. And so those who hate 
methodism may admire Methodism and deplore our unfortunate name. 
Professor Kahler, in his lectures on Symbolics, emphatically declared, 
“Methodism is essentially churchly, not sectarian.” And privately he 
added: “Apart from a few one-sidednesses, I regard the whole movement 
with great admiration.” And that such views are acceptable to students 
may be judged by the fact that the same theologian at the conclusion of a 
lecture concerning the Methodist revival in a course on the history of 
the Bible in the church, was cheered most lustily. Harnack’s cordial ap- 
preciation of Methodism has repeatedly met with a like reception. And 
Methodists everywhere gladly remember Harnack’s words spoken before 
the School of Theology of Boston University some five years ago: “Among 
the various tendencies of faith (Glaubensrichtungen) none has interested 
me more than have the Methodists. If I read church history aright, your 
denomination is the richest in the experience of salvation, the most active 
in labor, the most fruitful in results among all that have appeared since 
the Reformation.” It may be of interest to refer finally to the most 
thorough study of Methodism in Germany: Der Methodismus in Deutsch- 
land, by Johannes Jiingst, pastor emeritus in Bonn, third edition, 1906 
(119 pp.). 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue Hibbert Journal maintains its high grade, and the July number 
spreads an inviting table. It begins with an anonymous “Open Letter to 
English Gentlemen,” appealing to the educated and leisured classes of 
England to sacrifice their ease and their pleasure-seeking in serious study 
of England’s ills and abuses and miseries, and in service for reform and 
relief. It points out that the possible victories of peace are greater than 
the triumphs of war; that it is nobler to save one’s country by living for 
it than to try to save it by dying for it; it is finer to serve than to fight, 
and that more important than defending England is it to have an Eng- 
land that is worth defending. Making this appeal to English gentlemen, 
the writer sees on the faces of some of them a smile which means: “Here 
is another of those dull dogs who won't see life as it is. Service and self- 
sacrifice, my dear sir, are admirable in copy books, New Testaments, and 
that kind of impracticable document; but, but—” And then is told the 
story of Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterward Lord Shaftesbury, of imperish- 
able fame; how his soul was awakened to a greatly humane career by 
seeing the coffin of a pauper carried down hill by four drunken men who 
spilt their pathetic burden at his feet. The momentary horror of this 
small incident determined him to devote his life to the amelioration of 
the conditions of the poor in England; and by his labors and leadership 
some dark blots on the escutcheon of England were removed forever, and 
some golden clauses put upon her statute books; though some called him 
an impracticable fool, a dreamer, a silly idealist. Professor William 
James calls Mr. Benjamin Paul Blood, of Amsterdam, New York, a 
“Pluralistic Mystic,” and writes twenty pages about him and his views 
in the July Hibbert, having discovered in him “an author of rare quality.” 
Professor James says that the unanimous tradition of “regular” mysticism 
has been unquestionably monistic; but that he hears in Mr. Blood’s mys- 
ticism a radically pluralistic sound; and he feels that his own pluralism 
finds now the kind of support which mystical corroboration may confer. 
This mystic’s verbal power in expressing the mystic insight is well illus- 
trated in his reflections on his own experience in coming back to con- 
sciousness from under the influence of an anaesthetic: “How shall a 
man know he is alive—since in thought the knowing constitutes the being 
alive, without knowing that thought (life) from its opposite, and so 
knowing both, and so far as being is knowing, being both? Each defines 
and relieves the other, each is impossible in thought without the other; 
therefore each has no distinction save as presently contrasting with the 
other, and each by itself is the same, and nothing. Clearly, then, con- 
sciousness is neither of one nor of the other nor of both, but a knowing 
subject perceiving them and itself together and as one. . . . So, in coming 
out of the anesthetic exhilaration . . . we want to tell something; 
but the effort instantly proves that something will stay back and do the 
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telling—one must utter one’s own throat, one must eat one’s own teeth, 
to express the being that possesses one. The result is ludicrous ang 
astounding at once—astounding in the clear perception that this is the 
ultimate mystery of life, and is given you as the old Adamic secret; which 
you then feel that all intelligence must some time know or have known; 
yet ludicrous in its familiar simplicity, as somewhat that any man should 
always perceive at his best, if his head were only level, but which in our 
ordinary thinking has grown into a thousand creeds and theories dignifieg 
as religion and philosophy.” And on the same subject is the following: 
“There is an invariable and reliable condition (or uncondition) ensuing 
about the instant of recall from anzsthetic stupor to ‘coming to,’ in which 
the genius of being is revealed. . . . No words may express the im. 
posing certainty of the patient that he is realizing the primordial Adamic 
surprise of Life. Repetition of the experience finds it ever the same, and 
as if it could not possibly be otherwise. The subject resumes his normal 
consciousness only to partially and fitfully remember its occurrence, and 
to try to formulate its baffling import—with but this consolatory after. 
thought: that he has known the oldest truth, and that he has done with 
human theories as to the origin, meaning or destiny of the race. He is 
beyond instruction in ‘spiritual things. . . . It is the instant contrast 
of this ‘tasteless water of souls’ with formal thought as we ‘come to! 
that leaves in the patient an astonishment that the awful mystery of 
Life is at last but a homely and a common thing, and that aside from 
mere formality the majestic and the absurd are of equal dignity. The 
astonishment is aggravated as at a thing of course, missed by sanity 
in overstepping, as in too foreign a search, or with too eager an atten 
tion: as in finding one’s spectacles on one’s nose, or in making in the 
dark a step higher than the stair. My first experiences of this revelation 
had many varieties of emotion; but as a man grows calm and determined 
by experience in general, so am I now not only firm and familiar in this 
once weird condition, but triumphant—divine. To minds of sanguine 
imagination there will be a sadness in the tenor of the mystery, as if the 
keynote of the universe were low, for no poetry, no emotion known to 
the normal sanity of man can furnish a hint of its primeval prestige 
and its all but appalling solemnity; but for such as have felt sadly the 
instability of temporal things there is a comfort of serenity and ancient 
peace, while for the resolved and imperious spirit there are majesty and 
supremacy unspeakable. Nor can it be long until all who enter the 
anesthetic condition (and there are hundreds every secular day) will 
be taught to expect this revelation, and will date from its experience 
their initiation into the Secret of Life. . . . This has been my moral 
sustenance since I have known of it. In my first printed mention of it 
I declared: ‘The world is no more the alien terror that was taught me. 
Spurning the cloud-grimed and still sultry battlements whence so lately 
Jehovan thunders boomed, my gray gull lifts her wing against the night- 
fall, and takes the dim leagues with a fearless eye.’ And now, after 
twenty-seven years of this experience, the wing is grayer, but the eye 
is fearless still, while I renew and doubly emphasize that declaration. 
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I know, as having known, the meaning of Existence; the sane center of 
the universe—at once the wonder and the assurance of the soul.” Our 
mystic sets forth that causative intelligence is the explanation of the 
universe. Man knows himself to be intelligence and cause. The origina- 
tion of all things is in will. The operation of this in the universe seems 
not strange, for we find it in ourselves. “Up from the breast of man,” 
says Mr. Blood, “up to his tongue and brain, comes a free, strong deter- 
mination, and he cries, originally, and in spite of his whole nature and 
environment, ‘t witL.’ This is the Jovian flat, the pure cause. Let a 
man stand fast, then, as an axis of the earth; and the obsequious me- 
ridians will bow to him, gracious latitudes will measure from his feet.” 
Another brief bit from Professor James's pluralistic mystic: “Progress? 
Doubtless we are progressing, but there have been prosperity and high- 
jinks before. Nineveh and Tyre, Rome, Venice, and Spain also had their 
great day. We are going some, but it is a question of our standing the 
pace.” And this: “Certainty is the root of despair. The inevitable stales, 
while doubt and hope are sisters. Not unfortunately the universe is wild 
—game-flavored as a hawk’s wing. Nature is miracle all. The same 
returns not save to bring the different. The slow round of the engraver’s 
lathe gains but the breadth of a hair, but the difference is distributed back 
over the whole curve.” And this: “Experience burns into us the 
fact and the necessity of compensation. . . . The bummer feels that 
his next-morning headache is only the rough side of a square deal. i 
Righteousness will find its books balanced some day. ... We have 
faith that our time will come; and if it comes not in this world, our lack 
is a bid for immortality, and the most promising argument for a world 
hereafter. So we may say, ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’” 

In the same Review Professor Jethro Brown writes on “The Message 
of Anarchy.” As to the anarchy which advocates murder, it is affirmed 
to have originated in Russia, where men, opposing force to force, struck 
in blind fury of protest at a despotism which seemed unassailable by 
any other weapon. Beginning there, blood-thirsty anarchy has proceeded 
elsewhere. “The blameless President McKinley was shot by a man to 
whom he had extended his hand in friendly greeting! At Geneva, in 
the afternoon of Saturday, September 10, 1898, an assassin plunged a 
stiletto in the heart of a defenseless woman whose only crime was to be 
an empress! We cannot forget deeds such as these; nor can we forget 
that they are promoted by anarchist organizations, and defended by an- 
archist thinkers of ability and repute. Johannes Most, for example, in 
a celebrated pamphlet on revolutionary warfare and dynamiters, has won 
distinction as an exponent of the gentle art of assassination. The Inter- 
national Congress, held at London in July, 1881, resolved that all means 
were permissible for the annihilation of rulers, ministers of state, nobility, 
the clergy, the most prominent capitalists, and other exploiters; and that, 
accordingly, great attention should be given to the study of chemistry 
and the preparation of explosives!” The essayist thinks, however, that 
notwithstanding the plain fact that the anarchist’s scheme of social 
regeneration is in absolute disaccord with the trend of modern life, 
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we should do well to consider those truths which underlie anarchist 
doctrine and give to it a power and value. And he concludes his article 
by a brief statement of these truths. “In the first place, although the 
anarchist may be wrong in his remedy for existing social ills, he is 
fundamentally right in insisting upon the reality and gravity of those ills. 
Our wars, our armaments, the character of our foreign policies, the jp. 
equities of our system of property, and the abiding tragedy of the pro. 
letariat—these are grave and significant facts which constitute the strong. 
est of the anarchist’s weapons. They cannot be denied; and they are 
capable of making a strong appeal to the popular imagination. They need 
to be met by action rather than by argument. In the second place, al. 
though the anarchist may be wrong in thinking that men can afford to 
dispense with the controlling influence of the state, he is fundamentally 
right in insisting upon the importance of self-government. Political insti. 
tutions may be necessary as a means to realizing the conditions through 
which the better self can become conscious and operative among men; 
but this end can only be attained when the institutions are so framed 
as to enable and teach men to govern themselves. When the anarchist 
bids us to resist all forms of tyranny, and to think for ourselves instead 
of taking our rule of life from the state or public opinion, he is declaringa 
message of which our generation stands much in need. Finally, although 
the matter concerns us more as private individuals than as citizens, we 
might borrow with advantage something of the anarchist’s faith in man's 
responsiveness to the call of the good. For it is this faith which under- 
lies that aspect of Christ’s teaching which Tolstoy has presented with 
the genius of an artist and the outlook of a saint. While we recognize 
to the full the necessity for the stern discipline of civic institutions in 
the interests of good and bad alike, we can yet as individuals realize far 
more than we do the spirit of the Christian ethic which bids men return 
love for hate if they would overcome evil in the world. When, in the 
great story of Victor Hugo, Jean Valjean steals the silver of the bishop 
who had trusted him, the bishop asks: ‘Why did you not take the silver 
candlesticks? These also I have given to you?’ Before this final proof 
of good will the ex-convict is overwhelmed. For long dark years of waver- 
ing struggle toward the light, he hears still the voice, sees still the face 
of the one who had trusted and loved him. The bishop had given two 
candlesticks; he had reclaimed a human soul. If his example cannot be 
recommended for universal and indiscriminate acceptance, it stands, 
nevertheless, for ideas which have their value for all ages and peoples— 
for the patriot not less than for the anarchist.” From an article on 
“Bernard Shaw's Philosophy,” we extract this quotation, which is no 
more applicable to Englishmen than to some others. “We find excuses 
for doing what we want, not by frankly confessing our desire, but by 
cloaking it in the garb of a virtue and a duty. When an Englishman wants 
a thing he never tells himself that he wants it. He waits patiently until 
there comes into his mind, no one knows how, a burning conviction that 
it is his moral and religious duty to conquer those who have got the thing 
he wants. As the great champion of freedom and national] independence 
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he conquers and annexes half the world and calls it colonization. When 
he wants a new market for his adulterated Manchester goods, he sends a 
missionary to teach the natives the gospel of peace. The natives kill 
the missionary, he flies to arms in defense of Christianity, fights for it, 
conquers for it, and takes the market as a reward from heaven. He boasts 
that a slave is free the moment his foot touches British soil, and he sells 
the children of his poor at six years of age to work under the lash in 
his factories for sixteen hours a day. There is nothing so bad or so good 
that you will not find an Englishman doing it; but you will never find 
an Englishman in the wrong. He does everything on principle. He fights 
you on patriotic principles, he robs you on business principles, he enslaves 
you on imperial principles, he bullies you on manly principles, he sup- 
ports his king on patriotic principles, and cuts off his king’s head on 
republican principles. His watchword is always duty; and he never 
forgets that the nation which lets its duty get on the opposite side from 
its interest, is lost.” John Jay Chapman, of New York, writes of 
“The Comic” with Aristophanes as the master maker of comedy, shaking 
the Greek theater with inextinguishable laughter. Referring to the night 
side of comedy, he says: “Falstaff is a comic figure, is he not? And 
yet what thoughtful man is there who has not enough of the Puritan 
in him to see the tragedy of such a character as Falstaff? How must 
Falstaff have appeared to Bunyan! every stroke of genius which to us 
makes for the comic, adding a phosphor-gleam of hell-fire. And Bunyan 
is right: Falstaff is an awful picture; and had Shakespeare punished him 
adequately, he would appear awful. Let us imagine that Shakespeare 
had written a play about the old age of Falstaff, picturing his decay 
of intellect, his destitution, his flickering return to humor which is no 
longer funny—what could have been more tragic?” Speaking of Aris- 
tophanes’ ridicule of Socrates, we have this: “It is not merely the out- 
side of Socrates that Aristophanes has demolished. He has a little dam- 
aged the philosophy of Socrates. He undermines Greek thought; he helps 
and urges us not to take it seriously. He thus becomes an ally of the 
whole world of later Christian thought. If I were to go to Athens to- 
morrow, the first man I would seek out would be Aristophanes. He is a 
modern; he is a man. We have been speaking of Greek thought and 
Greek life; yet between that life and ourselves there have intervened 
some centuries of Christianity, including the Middle Ages, during which 
Jewish influence pervaded and absorbed other thought. The Hebrew ruled 
and subdued in philosophy, poetry, and religion. The Hebrew influence 
is the most powerful influence ever let loose upon the world. Every 
book written since this Hebrew domination is saturated with Hebrew. 
It has thus become impossible to see the classics as they were. Between 
them and us is an atmosphere of mordant, powerful Hebraic thought, 
which transmutes and fantastically recolors them. How the classics 
would have laughed over our conception of them! Virgil was a witch 
during the Middle Ages, and now he is an acolyte, a person over whom 
the modern sentimental school maunders in tears. The classics would 
feel toward our notions of them somewhat as a Parisian feels toward a 
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French vaudeville after it has been prepared for the American stage, 
Christianity is to blame. I have perhaps spoken as if Christianity hagq 
blown over with the Middle Ages; but it has not. The Middle Ages haye 
blown over; but Christianity seems, in some ways, never to have beep 
understood before the nineteenth century. It is upon us, sevenfold strong. 
Its mysteries supersede the other mysteries; its rod threatens to eat up 
the rods of the other magicians. These tigers of Christian criticism 
within us attack the classics. The half-formed objections to Plato which 
I have mentioned are seriously reénforced by the Hebrew dispensation, 
which, somehow, reduces the philosophic speculations of Greece to the 
status of favors at a cotillion. It ts senseless to contrast Christ with 
Socrates; it is unfair and even absurd to review Greek life and thought 
by the light of Hebrew life and thought. But to do so is inevitable. We 
are three parts Hebrew in our nature, and we see the Mediterranean 
culture with Hebrew eyes. The attempts of such persons as Swinburne and 
Pater to writhe themselves free from the Hebrew domination always 
betray that profound seriousness which comes from the Jew. These 
men make a break for freedom: they will be joyous, antique, and irre 
sponsible. Alas! they are sadder than the Puritans and shallower than 
Columbine. It has become for ever and perpetually impossible for any 
one to treat Greek thought on a Greek basis: the basis is gone.” The 
last article in the last Hibbert is by Borden P. Bowne, “Gains For Re. 
ligious Thought in the Last Generation.” It is written for the heartening 
of the timid. It is the report of an intellectual field-marshal on the present 
state of the battle; a field-marshal who was never alarmed, always con- 
fident and sure of victory for the Faith; himself contributing no little to 
make it sure. A skillful and powerful defender of the Faith at its founda- 
tions was he. This is now pretty completely recognized, even by some 
who failed at times to see it: of late they have been blessing God for Pro 
fessor Bowne. He was not unaware of this changed feeling. A day or 
two before his death he wrote a friend, “I learn that I am now regarded 
as a pillar of orthodoxy in quarters where it was not always thus. I am 
what I always have been and stand where I always have stood.” No more 
masterful mind than his has been engaged in clarifying and confirming 
the Faith on the philosophic side in the last generation. We are thankful 
that his final article in our Review was the one entitled “Jesus or Christ?” 
in which that pure and loyal soul was seen handling his extraordinary 
outfit of keen, polished, incisive intellectual implements of warfare against 
the enemies of the Cross in his usual easily victorious fashion. 
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The Sunny Side of Christianity. By Cuantes H. Parxuurst, D.D. 12mo, pp. 123. New 

York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 60 cents, net. 

Tuoven this is not a new book, we give it a brief notice. Christian 
love is really the subject of these five chapters, and the text for the whole 
pook is I Corinthians 13. 13, “The greatest is love.” The chapter titles 
are: “Love in the Heart versus Phosphorus in the Brain,” “Love as a 
Theory and Love as an Experience,” “Acquiring the Love Lesson,” “Love 
Considered as a Lubricant,” and “Love a Means of Knowing.” A few ex- 
tracts will best present some of the views of the sound and brainy min- 
ister of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York city. On 
the importance of emphasizing right-heartedness above knowledge or 
opinion, we have the following: “In the last chapter of John is an ac- 
count of Christ’s examining Peter for the ministry. That, of course, 
was long prior to the adoption of the Thirty-nine Articles, so the Lord 
could not have questioned the candidate upon them. It also antedated 
the sessions of the Westminster Assembly, which relieved Peter from 
the necessity of being quizzed upon any one of the hundred and seven 
questions of the Catechism. There was no New Testament at that time, 
so that no inquiries could be put to him touching its plenary inspiration 
There was the Old Testament, though, but even so, Christ asked him 
nothing as to his views of it, whether the days of creation were twenty- 
four hours long, whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch, how many Isaiahs 
there were, and whether the Jonah story was historical or mythical. It 
is along that line that examining bodies regularly interrogate their can- 
didates. I am not denying that some questions are put to them touching 
their religious experience, etc., but it is understood by ministerial coun- 
cils in the Congregational Church and by Presbyteries in our church, 
that the examination proper has not really begun till the questioners have 
commenced to grill the candidate on the conundrums of the Bible, and 
to dislocate his intellectual joints upon the rack of dogmatic theology: 
and it is the simple fact in the case that a man need not in such cir- 
cumstances be greatly concerned about the haziness of his Christian ex- 
perience and the general condition of his heart if he can unstammeringly 
confess to a distinct and certified thelogy, and is prompt to answer his 
interrogators in the way that they want him to answer them. Nor any 
more did the Lord admit Peter to the ministerial office without an ex- 
amination, and an examination more searching than I ever heard con- 
ducted before a Congregational Council or a New York Presbytery. As 
recorded in the last chapter of John he asked Peter three questions. The 
first was, ‘Peter, do you love me?’ Peter answered, ‘Yes.’ And the Lord 
said, ‘Feed my lambs’—go to preaching. But the Lord questioned him 
again—put the second question; but the second question was simply the 
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first question over again—‘Peter, do you love me?’ Peter said, ‘Yes.’ The 
Lord said, ‘Feed my sheep’—go to preaching. But the Divine Examiner 
was not through with his candidate yet. And so he asks him a thirg 
question, which, however, was only the first question again repeated: 
‘Peter, do you love me?” And Peter said, ‘Yes.’ And the Lord added, 
‘Feed my sheep’—go to preaching. And the candidate was licensed, 
That is the way Jesus Christ conducted the examination of a candidate 
for the ministry: and it is no more like the way in which most contem. 
porary bodies conduct examinations than heaven is like—almost any 
other place. It is as though the Lord had said: ‘Peter, I want to know 
what kind of a heart you have got. I want to know the passions that 
it is filled up with, the intense loyalties with which it is supremely actv. 
ated. I want to kaow whether your heart is knitted to mine with those 
ties of a wholesouled devotion such that no peril you may be exposed 
to will operate to relax those ties: and not only that but whether the love 
that is between us makes us so one with each other that you are become 
entered into the mysteries of my being, and so can preach me in a way 
to make people hear and listen and respond.’ Now the reader must be 
just enough to what has been spoken not to turn away and say that | 
have made light of orthodoxy. Orthodoxy means sound thinking, and to 
make light of sound thinking is to make fun of intelligence and to mutiny 
against our own brain; but the thing that makes a man a Christian is the 
love that is in his heart, not the phosphorus that is in his head; and 
the consummating qualification for the Christian ministry is Christ- 
begotten and not school-begotten. The trouble is that we have taken the 
same two elements that existed in Christ’s day, love and wit, but we 
have reversed them. We are saying that out of the mind are the issues 
of life. We do not ask, ‘Do you love? but ‘What do you think?’ Chris 
tianity ought to be in some measure intelligent, but intelligence isn't 
Christianity; even intelligence about Christian things isn’t Christianity. 
The supreme fact about being a Christian is to have a heart that is full 
of love to God and man. That is the point upon which the grand em- 
phasis of the Bible falls all the way through. Luther had a big, warm, 
loving heart toward God and man, but he never could have been ordained 
as pastor of a conservative Presbyterian church, for he tore out of his 
Bible the whole of the book of James. But there would be nothing to 
hinder Calvin’s being ordained—bony, eagle-eyed, unlovely, and unloving 
Calvin—even if he were the occasion of sending Servetus to heaven on a 
chariot of fire kindled at Champel, a couple of miles out from Geneva. 
Now, I have said these things because the Christian Church cannot 
progress till it comes out distinctly on to higher and sweeter ground. 
Why, in the old apostolic days the common people loved the church and 
flocked into it. People are not changed; the church is changed. They 
would love the church now if they thought the church was lovely. If 
hearts were trumps, we would win. In Christ’s day love was the deter 
mining qualification both for the church and for the ministry. Every- 
thing was fitted up with a lot of doors, and they were all open. Now the 
church keeps in its employ men whose distinct function it is to nail up 
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doors. Your heart is all right, they say, and we love you, and all that 
sort of thing, and shall be glad to meet you in heaven, but we are a 
little more particular than the Lord is and must bid you ‘Au revoir’ till 
we meet on the other shore. I am not rebelling against orthodoxy, I am 
not rebelling against Calvinism, although I dislike the word, but I am 
rebelling against any system that calls itself Christian but that makes 
the principal part of the matter to turn on a hinge that the Lord never 
contrived, but that he distinctly reprobated both by word and example. 
Lay all the stress that we properly can upon indoctrination, the final 
proof and fruit of it all is a pure heart and a loving spirit and living 
sympathy with the mind of Jesus. And if the church has lost the con- 
fidence of the people, as it certainly has, by setting up tests upon which 
the Lord never insisted, it will just as certainly recover that confidence 
when it comes back distinctly on to Christ’s ground, when it becomes 
pure as Christ is pure, tender as Christ is tender, and when church life 
is understood to consist in the inbreathing of God’s Spirit of holiness 
and loving-kindness in order that we may breathe it forth again into the 
atmosphere of a world that needs not so much to be enlightened as to 
be loved.” From the chapter on “Love as a Means of Knowing,” we 
take the following: “We never know a person till we love him. In all 
that relates to the exploration of what is personal a keen thought in the 
brain is not to be mentioned the same day as a warm affection in the 
heart. Love is the quickest, most penetrating form of intuition com- 
prised in a man’s implements of research. We are keeping close to the 
facts in the case when we say that love is knowledge. ‘Every one that 
loveth, knoweth God.’ The apostle John never could have philosophized 
about God so persuasively and expeditiously as Saint Paul; I do not 
believe he was so brainy as Saint Paul, or had been to school as much, 
and yet, for all that, it looks as though he (John) was the one of the 
two who knew God the better, came closer to him in the very inner- 
most of him. At any rate, this is true, that in our best moments of 
Christian experience it is John’s Gospel and letters rather than Paul 
that we like to have read to us. Paul tells us, to a great and interesting 
length, what God does, and what he thinks, and what his schemes and 
policy are; and that is all profitable and tremendously serious; but it is 
John that tells us what God is. In reading a great deal of what Paul 
says we fee] that we are simply inspecting God, surveying him as a 
sort of immense and inexplicable Curio. In a way, Paul, in all such 
passages. introduces us to God, but we can be introduced to a person a 
great many times without beginning much to know him. But when we 
turn back into John’s Gospel or forward into his letters, we have a sense 
of getting near to that spot in God, if I may so say, where God himself 
lives. There is an enormous difference between having a great lot of 
ideas about a person—no matter how correct those ideas—and knowing 
the person. A child between whom and its mother there are mutual re- 
lations of affection has very few notions in regard to his mother, ex- 
pressible or inexpressible—not nearly as many as he will have later on. 
The faculties whose business it is to manufacture ideas have not yet 
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gotten fairly at work in him. But he knows his mother a great dea! 
better than any psychological expert from the university knows her or 
. Can know her unless he gets into some other relation toward her than 
that of an expert. Thinking goes around and never gets there; love 
makes a cross-cut and arrives. This accounts for a good deal of what 
we call agnosticism. The mere intellect is agnostic and cannot help 
itself. In that sense Job was an agnostic when he asked, ‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God?’ The astronomer Lalande was an agnostic when 
he said that he had swept the entire heavens with his telescope ang 
found no God there. This remark of Lalande’s was neither brilliant nor 
original. Job knew nothing about telescopes, but said all that Lalande 
said thousands of years before Lalande. ‘Canst thou by searching find 
out God?’ This is another of those questions lodged in the Old Testa. 
ment to be answered in the New. ‘No,’ says the apostle John, ‘searching 
will not help you to know God, but loving will help you to know him’ 
Thinking starts out very smoothly in the direction of God, but gets lost 
before it finds him, or gets used up before it finds him, and comes home 
tired and sick. So that, of necessity, the brain is agnostic because it 
cannot know God, but the heart is theistic because it does know God. 
If we love, we know God, for God is love.” 


Expositions of Holy Scripture. A commentary on the entire Bible. By ALexanper Mac 
Laren, D.D., Lirr.D. Five series of thirty-two volumes. Royal 8vo. New York: A. 0. 
Armstrong & Son. Price, $7.50, net, per each series. 

Tus notable preacher was born in Glasgow on February 11, 1826, 
and died in Edinburgh on May 5, 1910, full of years and honors. He was 
pastor of a Baptist church in Southampton during the first twelve years 
of his ministry; and at the age of thirty-two years he began the pastorate 
of Union Chapel, Manchester, England, where he remained for fifty-three 
years. All his great accomplishments were consecrated to the exclusive 
work of a minister of the Word. He held that the one business of a 
preacher is to expound the divine thought in terms of contemporary life, 
but with an accent of timelessness. “Neither priest nor philosopher, but 
messenger and proclaimer,” was one of his favoriate phrases. The Bible 
was his book. The Hebrew and Greek Testaments were his constant com- 
panions. He was convinced that the message for all ages is in the Bible; 
but he used all the available resources of literature, science, and philoso- 
phy to become expert in applying the Bible truths to life. The preacher is 
not an essayist but a speaker who pours forth thoughts that have matured 
in the quiet of his study. He spoke with confidence and conviction be 
cause he himself had worshiped in the inner sanctuary of Revelation and 
had heard the divine voice speaking to his own soul. He purchased this 
great power at a high price. He used his time with exacting severity. 
He did not enter the arena of politics and public affairs, but kept himself 
in the desert of solitude. “I was left alone and I saw” was another of his 
favorite expressions. He viewed with dismay the numerous demands 
made on the modern ministry, because here was a fearful waste of spir- 
itual energy. It may be that he took an exaggerated view of this matter. 
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The fact, however, indisputably remains that the preacher who concen- 
trates will speak to the heart of Jerusalem with a spiritual winsomeness 
that is not possible for that other who dissipates his energy over a wide 
field of general activities. Let us recall the qualifications of one who 
undertakes the exalted work of expounding the Bible from the pulpit. He 
must have a working knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and be familiar 
with the conditions of Bible times. He must have the poetic sense, the 
gift of vivid imagination, the experience of spiritual realities, and an ap- 
preciation of present needs. He must also be an expert in the art of apt 
expression, so that he can make others see what is clear to his own vision. 
This implies a knowledge of literature in the wide fields of poetry, history, 
travel, and science; and also a sympathetic understanding of the stricken 
heart and soaring spirit of humanity. He cannot be a pessimist, who feels 
deeply the suffering of life and yields to it; he must be an optimist, who 
feels the struggles of the soul and strives by divine grace to overcome 
them. Expository preaching is, indeed, very exacting, but it gives ex- 
pression to the divine Mind; and its beneficent results are enduring. It 
is also distinguished by spiritual fragrance and the note of authority; it 
never fails to produce virile characters in the pew. Dr. Maclaren was a 
preacher of this type; and it was a great tribute to his work when one 
who knew declared that his was one of the few male congregations in 
England. May not our problem to get men out to church receive at least 
partial solution from so illustrious an example? 

These preliminary observations prepare us to take up his Bible FEx- 
positions. Twenty-nine volumes have already appeared and the remaining 
three will shortly be published. It is no small undertaking fur one man 
to set out on the giant task of expounding the whole Bible, especially in 
view of the voluminous researches of recent years. But this is the result 
of a long lifetime of laborious effort. It is, moreover, the work of a 
preacher who kept in close touch with the best scholarship of the world, 
and who had in mind the complex needs of the people in the pew. When 
we examine these volumes we find that the author is at home in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New. He finds Christ everywhere in these 
pages of the Book divine. But his interpretations are given with such 
care and comprehensiveness that he does not read into any passage what 
it never was intended to teach. We have been far too much accustomed 
to read the Scriptures in a way that converts history into allegory, and 
sees doctrines where only deeds are recorded. The Old Testament is not 
an armory of proof texts; it is, first of all, a chronicle of divine revelation 
through actual events; this revelation, moreover, is progressive and must 
be studied with correct perspective. Dr. Maclaren gave the Old Testament 
& commanding place in the pulpit, and suggests how its message can be 
applied to modern conditions. When expounding a passage from Leviticus 
he wrote: “In considering the Jewish sacrificial system it is important 
to distinguish the symbolical from the typical value of the sacrifices. The 
former could scarcely be quite unnoticed by the offerers, but the Jatter 
was only gradually made plain, was probably never very generally seen, 
and is a great deal clearer to us in the light of Christ, the great Antitype, 
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than it could ever have been before his coming. As symbols the sacrifices 
expressed great eternal truths as to spiritual worship and communion, its 
hindrances, requisites, manner, and blessings. They were God’s picture 
book for these children in religious development. As types they shadowed 
the work of Jesus Christ and its results.” The Levitical ritual has more 
than antiquarian interest. Commenting on the offering of “strange fire.” 
he remarks: “So this was their crime, that they were thrusting in self. 
will and personal caprice as of equal authority with the divine command. 
ment; that they were arrogating the right to cut and carve God's ap. 
pointments as the whim or excitement of the moment dictated.” Truly 
he is “an interpreter among a thousand.” He gives a new setting to fa- 
miliar passages and makes patent what is latent. He places a text under 
the microscope, analyzes it, divides it into his characteristic three parts, 
and gets out of it all that it contains. A larger passage is discussed with 
the fullness that it demands. This is well illustrated in his masterly yol- 
ume on Colossians and Philemon in the Expositor’s Bible. His exposition 
of homely virtues is well shown in the volume on Romans. How the 
commonplace is shot through by the luminous glow of grace .nd made 
impressively sublime! Where can we find such clear-cut sketches of char. 
acter in a style that is pithy and picturesque and with a touch of poetry? 
Sin is treated with severe intolerance, and its horrible face is unmasked 
with the skill of prophetic insight. Goodness is portrayed after the 
healthy manner of apostolic charity. The volume on Isaiah excellently 
supplements the indispensable volumes by George Adam Smith. The 
historical writings are made to yield up their riches. The salient fea- 
tures of an incident or a life are held up for admonition or imitation. 
The note of appeal is heard everywhere with “unflagging zeal,” and the 
conclusions of the preacher become inevitable. It was natural that this 
evangelical preacher should turn more often to the gospel revelation. 
Twenty-one volumes out of the thirty-two are devoted to the New Testa- 
ment. Of these three are given to Matthew and John respectively, two 
each to Mark, Luke and Acts, one each to Romans and Ephesians. Of the 
expositions on the Old Testament one volume is given to Genesis, one 
and a half to Isaiah, two to Psalms; these last are prepared on a diiferent 
scale from his three volumes in the Expositor’s Bible. Where so much 
ground is covered the occasional repetition of a thought or a phrase 
is not a blemish It is the catholicspirited thinker who re 
marks: “The zealot’s own will, opinions, fancies are crammed 
down other people’s throats, and the insult in not thinking or wor- 
shiping as he does is worse in his eyes than the offense against God.” 
The reward of patient insight {n searching the Scriptures is manifest 
everywhere. For instance, on Zech. 2. 5: “I will be the glory in the midst 
of her,” he writes: “Notice that emphatic word the—the glory, not a glory 
—in the midst of her. Now, you all know what the glory was. It was 
that symbolic light that spoke of the special presence of God and went 
with the children of Israel in their wanderings and sat between the 
Cherubim. There was no ‘Shechinah,’ as it is technically called, in that 
second temple. But yet the prophet says the glory—the actual presence 
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of God—shall be in the midst of her—and the meaning of that great 
promise is taught us by the very last vision in the New Testament in 
which the seer of the Apocalypse says the glory of the Lord did lighten 
it (evidently quoting Zechariah), and the Lamb is the light thereof. So 
the city is lit as by one central glow of radiance that flashes its beams 
into every corner, and therefore ‘there shall be no night there.” Thus 
he connects the old with the new; since one increasing purpose moves 
toward the goal in Jesus Christ. Often the particular use of a word is 
shown te contain a helpful thought. It is not farfetched when he says, 
“The word rendered ‘lodged’ is literally ‘passed the night,’ and therefore 
we may suppose that the vision came to Elijah in the darkness.” The 
titles often bring out the meaning of a text: The Stupidity of Godlessness, 
Isa. 1. 13; God’s Last Arrow, Mark 12. 6; The Irrevocable Past, John 19. 
22; Silent Christians, 2 Kings 7. 9; Drill and Enthusiasm, 1 Chron. 12. 
33; The Soldier’s Morning Call, Rom. 13. 12; Monotony and Crisis, Prov. 
4. 12; Misused Respite, Eccl. 8. 11; Copies of Christ’s Manner, Acts 9. 
34, 40. Enough has been said to show that these writings are of inesti- 
mable value to growing preachers, who aim to become “more than com- 
monplace retailers of commonplace.” Do not hesitate nor delay to obtain 
this library of expository riches. 


The Fatal Barter. By Wu.iam L. Waterson, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 256. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

Dr. WATKINSON'S sermons are notable for many reasons, but particu- 
larly for his cultivated gift of choice, apposite, and often exquisite illustra- 
tion. This latest volume contains not quite so many examples as some 
earlier ones, but enough to give light and color to many pages. The first 
sermon shows that the skeptics who reject revelation gain nothing by such 
rejection, for they still have on their hands the great problems of life and 
the world and destiny, and farther from solution than ever. When men 
have declined to accept the explanations, threatenings, and hopes of the 
Bible, they are left face to face with the enigmas of the universe, which are 
only made deeper and darker than ever by rejecting the Scriptures. Those 
who renounce or refuse Christ reject the physician, but leave the plague; 
destroy the lighthouse, but leave the rock; wipe out the rainbow, but 
leave the storm. This is illustrated as to—1. The Genesis and Design of 
the World. 2. The Question of Liberty. 3. The Question of Conscience. 
4. The Question of Duty. 5. The Question of Suffering. Having shown 
that to reject the Christian explanation of these tremendous questions 
only leaves them without answer, and makes the darkest problems darker 
than ever, Dr. Watkinson says: “Vast is the responsibility of unbelief in 
conspiring to destroy the confidence of the multitude in Him who is the 
sum and substance of the sacred book. Walking on the banks of the river 
Trent, we recently noticed a conspicuous warning to passers-by against 
damaging the life-buoys provided in case of accident. We may justly 
wonder as to the motive of persona bent on committing such an outrage. 
Do they object to the shape of the thing? Does the color offend their 
artistic sense? Are they skeptical about its floating qualities? Is it 
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malevolence? Or is it sheer wantonness? They supply no substitute; ang, 
having rendered unserviceable the apparatus of salvation, the drowning 
are left to perish. It is irrational, cruel, wicked! Is it not thus with those 
who seek to mar the life-buoy of revelation? Millions passing through 
deep waters have proved its preciousness. When the enemy came in like 
a flood it prevented their sinking in the dark depths. When the overflowing 
river of sorrow swept them away it kept their head above the waye. 
When they made total shipwreck of health and fortune it brought them 
safe to land. And, trusting its truth and virtue, the dying have trium. 
phantly braved death's cold, sullen stream until they were lost sight of in 
the glory of the yonder shore. If faith has its responsibilities, has not 
unbelief its responsibilities? Is it nothing to nullify the gospel of our gal- 
vation, and to leave a world to struggle and sink hopelessly in an abyss 
of mystery and fear? As to all who have trusted in Christ, let them hold 
fast their confidence firm to the end, and they shall not be confounded.” 
Walter Pater spoke of “pale, pagan consolations.” The Epistle to the 
Hebrews declares that the Christian has “strong consolation.” We will 
not exchange strong consolation for that which is “pale,” yea, as pale as 
death itself. Most suitably and delightfully, the next sermon is on “The 
Sufficiency of the Gospel.” Nicodemus coming to Jesus by night is the 
text for a sermon on “Suppressed Discipleship,” part of which follows: 
“This suppression impairs the development of the Christian character. 
The unhindered manifestation of the spiritual life is the condition of 
its normal growth. Here many demur: ‘Seeing the root of the matter 
is found in me, why trouble further? Surely the main thing is the reality 
of the Christian life, and not its profession!’ Thus believing, men are 
tempted to think that the free expression of their conviction and sympathy 
is a question of comparative indifference. Such a conclusion is a serious 
misconception. It is of vital consequence that the root of the maiter is 
found in us—nothing can be done without that; but, after all, this is only 
half the problem. Luther Burbank, the Californian horticulturist, writes, 
‘The fact is too often lost sight of, or not known at all, that the tops of 
the trees absolutely govern the roots’; and he proceeds to show that the 
leaves are of prime importance because in them the food of the tree, in 
condensed air and sunshine, is made accessible to the tree as a whoie. If 
a tree be rich in foliage, it will be powerful in all ite parts, because it has 
the capacity to take so much nourishment from the air and light. It is 
thus with Christian character; every point of its self-revelation becomes 
in turn a source of health and energy. The free manifestation of the 
spiritual life is essentia] to its vigor and fullness; faraway branches cloth- 
ing themselves with foliage, bursting into blossom, bending with clusters, 
absolutely govern the roots, and determine the depth and strength of the 
whole character. If the exfoliation of the tree is hindered, its entire 
aspect is injured; and in spirit and life we suffer inevitably and seriously 
whenever we venture to check the motions and outgoings of the divine 
life. Unspoken love waxes cold; faith fails when denied the consumma- 
tion of action; dumb experience is not sure of itself for long; joy forbid- 
den to sing dies in its cage; loyalty concealing the flag is on the verge of 
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desertion. We cannot deny free course to our great convictions and pref- 
erences without suffering capital loss, as a flower might be poisoned by 
the suppression of its color or the retention of its fragrance. He who does 
not frankly and freely honor the Master in word and deed starves the 
soul and kills character in its very roots. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves the serious consequences which must follow the shutting down of 
our religious life from the atmosphere of publicity. Our soul is full of 
spiritual ideas, instincts, affinities, and possibilities; but to develop, main- 
tain, and mature these, the unchecked action of society upon us is as 
necessary as the unhindered stimuli of light, air, and rain to which plants 
respond. We can no more shut up our spiritual life to silence, darkness, 
insulation, and expect it to grow and ripen, than we can hope to see a 
bulb in a closet break into sweet flower and ruddy fruit.” Here is an 
illustrated admonition against despising our action and influence because 
they appear inconsiderable: “He was the man with one talent who buried 
it, and the lesser gifted are always most tempted to ignore themselves; yet, 
if the main multitude with the one talent are unfaithful, what will become 
of society left to a few geniuses? True, we soon lose sight of any little 
contribution we make to the common good, but really that is of no con- 
sequence. The African proverb shrewdly observes, ‘The meat may be 
boiled into shreds, but it is still in the pot.’ We readily lose sight of the 
survival of our gift or endeavor, but it none the less enriches the general 
life of mankind. We are foolish, indeed, to fret because we cannot keep 
the results of our work in sight; if that work were truly done, it may be 
left with absolute confidence. We were told the other day of a child who, 
by sundry pathetic economies, had got together a shilling which she was 
persuaded to put into the Post Office Savings Bank. Coming out of the 
office, the mother noticed that the little one was fretting. “What is the 
matter, dear?’ inquired the mother. Said the child, ‘That clerk has mixed 
my shilling with a lot more, and I shall never see it again.’ We are 
strangely like the child, as we fret over our vanishing efforts in the flux 
of things. Let us wipe our tears. Put your contribution into the treasury 
of the King, whatever it may be; and be sure that you shall, in due season, 
receive your own with usury.” Just here memory gives us brokenly in 
prose what Mrs. Browning somewhere puts in verse: “Be sure no earnest 
work of any honest creature fails so much it is not gathered as a grain of 
sand to swell the sum of human action used for carrying out God’s plans. 
No worker fails so much, observe, that therefore he’s cashiered. The 
honest, earnest soul must stand and work. Whoever fears God fears*to sit 
at ease.” To this a more recent verse may not unfitly add itself: 


The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dream shall become their Present, 
And their work in the world be done. 

They had no vision amazing 

Of the goodly house they are raising, 
They had no divine foreshowing 
Of the land to which they are going; 
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But on one man’s soul it hath broken 
A light that doth not depart, 

And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart, 


Simon Peter, Shepherd. By Francis B. Urnam. 12mo, pp. 239. New York: Eaton & 

Mains. Cincinnati: Jenn‘ngs & Graham. Price, cloth, 75 cents, net. 

Tus book throbs; you can put your finger on almost any page and 
feel its pulse beat; a living human heart is pumping blood through it. 
It would be equally good for Sadducees, Pharisees, and Philistines. A 
certain incisive, spiritual sagacity recalls that the author’s father was 
named “The Professor of Common Sense.” Something in its quality 
reminds us of what seme one said of Chinese Gordon: “His talk fresh 
as a spring morning, full of sweet humor, and language as simple as the 
book of Genesis.” The Christian Advocate’s notice of this book says 
these sermons “have the tender quality of the greatest Scottish divines 
without their polemics.” We came upon that notice just as we ourselves 
were about to write that we taste or feel something in this book that 
seems akin to the work of Ian Maclaren and Ralph Connor, in its tender, 
inseeing, and intimate dealing with human nature and human life. The 
scheme by which the book is put together is ingenious. A father has a 
boy in college who is a bit off in his health and a bit off in his belief. 
He sends him up into Maine to recuperate, and incidentally asks him 
to get acquainted with a wise, shrewd, godly minister up there. The 
young collegian, on his father’s request, writes out and sends home some 
of the Maine preacher’s sermons, with occasional comments on them. 
The sermons make up the bulk of this book. Sense the quality of them 
in a few extracts: “I knew of a man years ago, a humble brother, who 
one night left a little meeting in a schoolhouse under deep conviction of 
sin. On his way home he was overtaken by a terrific thunderstorm. He 
was forced to seek shelter under a bridge that crossed the road a half 
mile or so from his home. He had to stay there an hour or more, but 
as he stayed he prayed. He told of it afterward in a testimony I oan 
never forget, for it was David’s over again: “The sorrows of death com- 
passed me about. In my distress I called upon the Lord. Then the earth 
shook and trembled; the foundations of the hills moved and were shaken, 
because he was wroth. He bowed the heavens also and came down; and 
darkness was under his feet. He made darkness his secret place; his 
pavilion round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky. 
The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his voice. 
Then he sent from above and took me, and drew me out of many waters, 
and delivered me from my strong enemy. He brought me forth also into 
a large place. He delivered me, for he delighted in me.’ Ever after, 
when that man found a poor sinner who could not get through to pardon 
and peace, he would say to him, ‘Come with me; I know a place where 
you can find Him. And he’d take the man under the bridge to pray with 
him, and there, time and again, he saw the sinner leap to meet his 
Saviour.” Read this: “I have read that a stout old warrior, a hero on 
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many a field, when about to die, craved that his own name be kept from 
his tombstone. So to-day you may read above the spot where his body 
rests, only these words: ‘Here lies the friend of Sir Philip Sidney.’ So, 
at times, when I go about my work, as I see down the street some poor 
fellow of no standing in the town, I say, ‘Here comes a friend of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’” Is there any greater distinction than that? The 
sermon on the man who said, “I was afraid and went and hid thy talent 
in the earth,” cries out thus: “Afraid! God forgive him! Afraid!— 
and coolly says so! God pity him! Afraid, and thinks that cowardice 
can be accepted as an excuse!” Poor, miserable, pusillanimous little 
baby of a man! And again the preacher’s contemptuous wrath cries out: 
“I have often thought of preaching a sermon on ‘The Holy Spirit’s Second 
Choice’—not his first, but his second—taking for my text the message 
of God to the church in Laodicea, ‘Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth.’ Hot, the first 
choice; cold, the second: one thing or another; for or against; out in 
the open with God, or out in the open against him. I have often thought 
of doing this, but as yet have found no time. I have a series on hand 
that will take all my skill and energy for at least fifty years more. I 
have often thought of paying my respects—under the inspiration, I trust, 
of the Spirit of God—to the lazy man who occasionally comes to hear 
me; pleading with him to get up and go where he belongs; to do and 
dare—it may be for the devil, his master, rather than do or dare nothing 
for anybody.” This preacher’s indignation is so good that we will let 
another spurt of it blaze on these pages: “Not long ago I was called to a 
home where a little child had just died—the only child of humble peo- 
ple, a young couple that had moved into the town a year or so before. 
The poor mother was crushed by her burden; the father had gone to 
the village to make the saddest of all arrangements. I speedily found 
that I was not the first one who had come to that home, although I had 
hurried on my errand as soon as word had been brought to me. The 
doctor had been there and had volunteered to express his opinion con- 
cerning what he called the cause of the bereavement. He had dared to 
tell the mother that God had seen fit to afflict her that he might bring 
her to himself. “What do you mean, sir?’ said the poor woman. ‘Frankly 
this,” was the answer: ‘Nothing of this nature ever comes into one’s life 
except as a punishment for sin—either some open sin or some secret sin. 
Either you or your husband or both of you have been living away from 
God, and therefore it has pleased the Lord to afflict you.’ ‘’Tis a lie,’ 
said I; ‘in the name of the One whose ministry I covet, ‘tis a lie. God 
has other things to do than to crush the souls of tender mothers. In- 
deed, before he came in the person of his Son, it was said of him, “He is 
coming to bind up the broken-hearted.”’ ‘But,’ said the mother, falteringly, 
‘he told me that I had made an idol of my little boy, and so the Lord 
had been compelled to take him away.’ ‘That is another mistake of the 
same character,’ said I, though eager to use a shorter word; ‘that’s like 
the other one. God wants you to love your children with all your heart. 
It was said of John the Baptist, centuries ago—that man who was to be 
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great in the sight of the Lord—that one of the things he had to do in 
life was to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children. It was not 
necessary to turn the hearts of the mothers—thank God, it wasn’t, and 
it never will be. And the man who says that a man or woman can love 
a little innocent child whom God has given them more than they ought 
to love him breaks one of the thundering commands of Sinai. When 
he offers his interpretation of some “inscrutable providence,” as he styles 
it, he takes God’s name in vain, and is in the same list with the loafer 
on the corner, so far as profanity is concerned, who condemns everything 
in sight. No,’ said I, ‘God is sorry, too. He feele with you. He comes 
to comfort, not chide; to bid you trust him, not be afraid of him; to tel] 
you that he is keeping your little one for you—keeping him safe where 
no sickness can touch him, or sin taint him, or sorrow break his little 
heart. He is keeping him for you ready to give him back when you get 
home.’ That night I went off to the schoolhouse, where I was to preach, 
and had great freedom in speaking of Job. ‘It seems to me you were a 
little hard on Bildad,’ said one of the old men as we were leaving the 
service. ‘Possibly, I was,’ said I, ‘but I had reasons.’” May the Lord 
multiply shepherds like this one—so manly, so sincere, so tenderly faith- 
ful, so pitiful, and so fearless. The book is better than our quotations 
from it. 


Twice Born Men. By Hanotp Beanie. 12mo, pp. 280. New York and Chicago: Fleming 

H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

A YEAR-OLD book: nearly everybody has read it. If there is anybody 
who has not read it, he is out of fashion. It advertises itself. Who so 
reads it straightway tells somebody else about it. The author calls it 
“A Clinic in Regeneration.” He says it is “a footnote in narrative to 
Professor William James’s book, The Varieties of Religious Experience”; 
and Professor James says his own book might as well be called a foot- 
note to this one. When you have read both books you can judge for 
yourself which of the two is the more important. This book is more 
affecting than any of the volumes of Christian evidences we were ever 
examined on. They were academic; they were polemic; this is life, quiver- 
ing, intense, dramatic, full of hell and heaven, full of the sinking and up 
surging of the human soul. The ten chapters have such titles as “The 
Puncher,” “A Tight Handful,” “Old Born Drunk,” “The Criminal,” “Low- 
est of the Low,” “Rags and Bones,” “Apparent Failure.” We make only 
the following extract from the author’s “Postcript”: “Here is a brief 
story of a man converted by the Salvation Army long before it had as- 
sumed its present form and title, while it was still known among the 
polite as the Christian Mission, and among the common people as the 
Top-Hat Brigade, the story of a man who has continued in his conver- 
sion, through difficulty and obstruction, all those long years down to 
the present day. John Garry ran away from home at the age of fourteen, 
and attached himself to a traveling circus. He is described as a ‘smart 
and wicked brat, as good a boy at the game as you could meet.’ The im- 
morality of this troupe did not shock him in the least. He proved him- 
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self as cunning and impudent a rogue as ever lived a vagabond life. 
[ll-treated, badly fed, and over-worked by his masters, he yet kept his 
audacity and cheekiness, and saw that he got as much pleasure as possi- 
ble out of the general wickedness of the company. When he reached 
manhood he was a dipsomaniac. Turned away from circus after circus, 
he took at last to a cadger’s life, and became what is called an ‘unemploy- 
able’ He got drinks by performing tricks in public houses, such, for 
instance, as eating a cat. For what is called ‘a navvy’s price,’ in other 
words, ‘a bob and a pot,’ he undertook to eat any dead cat that was 
brought to him im that bar, and the winning of this wager established 
for him the name of ‘The Cat Eater.’ He lived also largely by crime, 
and was always in hiding from the police. Once, when he was sleeping 
in some bushes on a London common, he woke up to find a band of people 
gathered together beside a tent quite close to him. The men were in 
black coats and tall hats. The Cat Bater instantly imagined that they 
were detectives. When they saw him, spoke to him, and said that they 
were going to hold a religious service, inviting him to join them, he 
replied that if it were a job to nab him he would surely murder some 
of them. Still unconvinced by their assurances, he suffered himself to 
enter the tent, and there he was converted. He felt a desire for better- 
ment. He prayed for mercy. He told the missionaries the story of his 
life, and said that he would begin again from that moment. They were 
kind to him, helped him to make a fresh start, and watched over his 
new birth. He married one of the women who had seen him in his rags 
and wretchedness kneeling as a penitent at that first meeting. And now, 
in his old age, he and his wife are prosperous and happy people, carrying 
on a good business in London, and following their religion with devotion. 
Never once through all these long years of incessant labor has the ex- 
dipsomaniac, the ex-cadger, the ex-unemployable, the ex-cat eater, looked 
back to his evil life. . . . To the unprejudiced reader I offer this book, 
with the request that he will contemplate the narratives with honesty 
and common sense, considering within himse'f these simple reflections: 
Men, radically bad, radically evil—a burden to the State, a scandal to 
civilization, and a disgrace to humanity—become, under the influence of 
religion, good, honest, industrious, and kind. Homes where children suffer 
frightfully, where privation and tyranny obscure all the beauty and all 
the blessing of existence; homes so base, vile, and cruel that they cannot 
be described, become, under the influence of religion, happy, virtuous, and 
glad. Vices which degrade men lower than the brutes, which make them 
loathsome in the sight of respectable people, and fill our prisons and work- 
houses with an immense burden on the community, under the influence 
of religion lose every fibre of their power, and drop away from the 
strangled souls of their victims like dead ivy, like an outworn garment. 
Sins and crimes which retard the progress of the race, which breed cor- 
ruption, degeneration, and prosperous misery, uncer the influence of re- 
ligion cease to have power over the minds of men, and in the instant 
of conversion appear horrible and inimical. Let the reader bear these 
things in mind.” 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
A Group of English Essayisis. By C. T. Wincnesten, Professor of English Literature jp 

Wesleyan University. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 

cloth, $1.50, net. 

Tue statement of a great publishing house that Professor Winchester 
of Wesleyan University is a recognized authority on all matters per. 
taining to English prose is one that runs no risk of contradiction in any 
well-informed circle. That as a teacher of English literature he has no 
superior in this or any other country is a claim made and supported 
by a host of men competent to estimate by reason of their adequate 
knowledge and capable judgment. That among lecturers on literary sub- 
jects none is more trustworthy, engaging, instructive, enlightening, and 
edifying than he is the opinion which prevails wherever he has spoken, 
whether to critical or to popular audiences, during many years of ex- 
tensive public lecturing. But greater and more honoring than his public 
reputation is the crown which every true teacher covets most—the grate. 
ful admiration of his students for not only his conscientious devotion 
to his high profession, but his patient, painstaking, unwearying, and 
forever self-sacrificing devotion to his students individually, year in and 
year out, in the daily work of the classroom, giving them his whole self 
and all his resources without reserve, the result being that he has co- 
piously sprinkled this land with writers, teachers, and literary workers 
who thankfully acknowledge that they owe themselves to Professor Win- 
chester. The essayists considered in this volume of essays are of the 
early part of the nineteenth century—Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, 
Leigh Hunt, and John Wilson. Our readers remember that the essay on 
John Wilson (Christopher North) appeared first in our MerTnHopist Re- 
view. Readers of the book before us will agree with the critic who says 
that Professor Winchester “has written a book that is not bookish and 
which nowhere smells of the lamp. His estimates are fresh and pene- 
trating, and his style possesses peculiar charm without a single trace of 
pedantry.” As Richard Burton says, this volume “is in a way a test of 
the reader’s relation to good literature. If its flavors escape and its 
references mean nothing, then are we not of the elect, and may best 
return to obvious fiction, informational ‘twaddle’ and the hopeless medioc- 
rity of the cheap magazine, but if we still preserve a bowing acquaint- 
ance with letters, here is a volume for edification and delight.” No 
ganer, sounder, or better informed literary judgment than that which 
speaks in this book is giving verdicts and appraisals in the Court of 
Letters to-day; and it seems to us not extravagant to say that these studies 
of eminent English essayists place the writer of them in a class not 
below the men he studies, while the style in which this book is written 
is as nearly perfect English style as can be found in contemporary litera- 
ture. Those of us who have often heard Professor Winchester lecture 
find ourselves reading these essays to the mental accompaniment of his 
voice, reproduced by memory—a highly effective and well-managed 
voice, expressive of the most delicate shades of sentiment and feeling. 
The New York Evening Post’s literary critic writes, “This volume of 
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essays is one of the few books of criticism which deserve a permanent 
place in the brary,” and goes on to say that Professor Winchester holds 
“that the chief function of the critic is to enjoy the best in literature and 
to convey that enjoyment to the reader. He admires—what right-minded 
person does not?—the ease, the purity, the colloquial swiftness of Haz- 
litt’s prose; so far as style is concerned, he aims at the informality of 
Hazlitt. But his judgments are no more exclusively favorable than are 
those of that sensitive and disheartened Jacobin; his condemnation has 
all the point and precision of his praise. Nor is there anything random 
or discursive in his method. He sets to work in quite systematic fashion 
to etch the lineaments of his subjects through biographical study, and 
then to show how their literary powers and limitations were conditioned 
by their characters. The contributiveness of his portraiture one feels 
not so much in the detail as in the total effect of fairness, proportion, 
and completeness. In dealing with these fascinating and intensely per- 
sonal writers, the temptation of the critic is to be personal, also to take 
sides and becloud the reader’s vision. Except in the incidental case of 
Gifford, whom he is bent on preving an ass, Professor Winchester’s serv- 
ice is steadily directed to clarifying impressions and balancing the judg- 
ment. He has, furthermore, the gift of becoming intimate with his au- 
thor which results from flexible sympathies and a relish for diverse 
qualities of thought, emotion, and style. He brings out with the greatest 
zest the lusty and boyish energy of John Wilson. Like Hazlitt, he can 
be just to Jeffrey and yet adore Lamb. He follows with especial delight 
the movements of the meditative and soaring imagination; and yet he 
distinguishes swiftly enough between true and false elevation—between 
Hazlitt’s impassioned solemnities of feeling and the puffed and windy 
sublimities of De Quincey. These studies, we are told, ‘are, for the most 
part, the result of many pleasant hours in a college seminary room.’ 
Students who have enjoyed this sort of contact with good literature in 
college seminary rooms are pitiably few and heartily to be congratu- 
lated.” But it is time to let our readers peep into the book itself. Re- 
ferring to the old Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, Professor Win- 
chester writes that the critic among the reviewers of that day was Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, of whom he says: “Jeffrey’s criticism has always a certain 
hard common sense. .. . There is nothing subtle in it... . He likes his 
meaning plain and his emotions familiar. Anything profound, mystical, 
or even strikingly original is likely to put him out. He emerges from 
the farther end of one of Wordsworth’s long passages of transcenden- 
talism blinking and angry.” We are given William Hazlitt’s account of 
his first sight of Coleridge and the effect of the great monologist’s talk- 
ing and preaching at Shrewsbury, where young Hazlitt then was, the son 
of a dissenting minister: “Coleridge did not cease talking while he 
stayed; nor has he since, that I know of. He held the good town of 
Shrewsbury in suspense while he remained there, and the Welsh moun- 
tains that skirt the horizon with their tempestuous confusion, agree to 
have heard no such mystic sounds since the days of ‘high-born Hoel’s 
harp or soft Liewellyn’s lay.” Hazlitt says that the light of Coleridge's 
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genius shone into his soul, “like the sun’s rays glittering in the puddles 
of the road.” Here is his account of Coleridge's sermon: “For myself | 
could not have been more delighted if 1 had heard the music of the 
spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met together. Truth and Genius 
had embraced, under the eye and with the sanction of religion. It was 
even beyond my hopes. I returned home well satisfied. The sun that 
was still laboring, pale and wan, through the sky, obscured by thick 
mists, seemed an emblem of the good cause; and the cold, dark drops 
of dew, that hung on the beard of the thistle, had something genial any 
refreshing in them; for there seemed a spirit of hope and of youth in aj] 
nature that turned everything into good.” Manifestly the sermon pro. 
duced a spiritual awakening in the soul of young William Hazlitt. Here 
is something that we pause over: “Beauty always has one advantage over 
truth as an object of contemplation—you know it when you see it; you 
cannot doubt or dispute over it.” Probably you cannot, but “the other 
fellow” can. Fales H. Newhall tells of a man who, standing before the 
Sistine Madonna, denied or doubted any special beauty in her. To prove 
that we did not falsify in our editorial on “Pleasures and Pains of For- 
eign Travel,” we quote from William Hazlitt: “An Englishman is sure 
to speak his mind more plainly than others—yes, if it will give you more 
pain to hear it.” We are glad it was an Englishman who said that and 
not an American. But it is fair for us to say that Englishmen were the 
last men who ought, and, we will add, the last who were likely, to object 
to Theodore Roosevelt's plain-spokenness in his Guildhall speech. Of 
Hazlitt’s domestic infelicity, Professor Winchester says: “What perverse 
fate induced William Hazlitt and Sarah Stoddard to marry, no man can 
tell; though doubtless Miss Stoddard could have given a syllogism for 
it—she was of that sort. But Hazlitt said: ‘I love myself without a 
reason; I would have my wife do so, too’”—which was asking a good 
deal of a lady whose mind was syllogistic. The raciest, juiciest, and 
tenderest of all these chapters seems to us the one on Charles Lamb 
Of Lamb’s most intimate essay, the “Dream Children,” Professor Win- 
chester says: “In that perfect essay humor is lost in pathos; and the 
English in which the simple story is told, for purity of idiom, chaste 
simplicity, and artless grace of movement, is quite unsurpassed. No 
one else in Lamb’s day wrote such English, and to find anything so 
perfect you will have to go back to the best passages of the English 
Bible.” For anyone who cares for the best literature this is a book to 
keep permanently on one’s shelves and to hand down to one’s descend- 
ants. Its value is lasting. Its author is the consummate master of a 
prose in which the great and noble traditions of English style are re 
spected, and which displays the qualities that make literature strong, 
sincere, rich, and charming. 


Government By Influence. By E.mern Exviswortn Brown, Px.D., LL.D., Commissioner of 
Education of the United States. Crown 8vo, pp. 245. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Price, cloth, $1.35, net. 
FOURTEEN addresses delivered on various occasions, mostly before col- 


legiate or educational assemblies. One was given before the Conference 
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on International Arbitration at Lake Mohonk, where Commissioner Brown 
has for two years past presided over the Indian Conference. Our readers 
remember the one on “The Culture of Righteousness,” which was pub- 
lished in this Review after its delivery at Vanderbilt University. For 
large minded and capable discussion of educational problems this book is 
all that might be expected from a United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. An acknowledged master in the realm of education is speaking in 
these addresses with rare sense, sanity, clearness, and wisdom. The reader 
is impressed by the breadth of view, the orderly perspective, and the ease 
of handling, all indicating the trained, experienced, and constructive mind. 
The narrow pedagogic method of consideration never once appears; Dr. 
Brown discusses his subjects in clear sight of the various other depart- 
ments of human interest and action with which educational work must 
coirdinate itself, and the supreme human needs which it must serve. The 
ability to go all around a subject, and report on it from the differing points 
of view, without confusion, is marked in these addresses. One notices the 
calmness and carefulness of his scientific temper, the practical habit of 
mind, and one feels underneath the whole the all-pervasive throb of strong, 
firm, confident ethical conviction. There is excellent preaching in some 
of these pages, fit for the best of our pulpits; and for directness, precision, 
and transparency the English of these addresses is worthy of imitation. 
But the addresses which have the grave and solicitous moral earnestness 
of preaching are everywhere well balanced, temperate, judicious. The 
address on “Religious and Secular Education” was given before the Re- 
ligious Educational Association. From it we quote: “The topmost crest 
of the sectarian wave in our religious. history would seem to be already 
past. It is a wave centuries long, but it is a receding wave. Men still 
emphasize their religious differences; but already there is notable gain in 
the emphasis of religious agreement. It is a change that points toward 
a day when sectarian distinctions shall be decisively subordinated to re- 
ligious affirmations as wide as undegenerate mankind. The differences 
will not disappear, and agreement will not be attained by the mere can- 
cellation of differences. But the differences will become subordinate and 
tributary. And by ways that none but a prophet can foresee, by revivals 
of religious thought and power such as the world has not yet known, the 
spirit of man will come to new convictions of religious verity, and they 
will be wider and deeper than the unities of the past. We cannot doubt it, 
for we believe that religion, as well as science, stands for a permanent 
need of the human soul, and stands in truth for the supreme need of the 
human soul. As long as our temporal incompleteness brings its manifold 
strain upon the life within us, so long we shall find ourselves stricken with 
need of some eternal perfectness. And the religion which answers to this 
need will be either the conscious and dominant interest of our lives or 
the large background of our lives; unless it be, in occasional conditions of 
disease, sporadic or epidemic, where for a time the sense for religion may 
seem to be altogether lost—yet only for a time.” The commissioner of 
education thinks that the chief unifying principle in the religious world 
to-day is ethical; that, whereas in some periods religious conviction cen- 
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tered largely around systems of doctrine and ecclesiastical polities, jt 
now centers rather upon the ethical in spirit and life, meaning by this 
not mere conformity to approved and customary practice, but essentia) 
righteousness; and, again, not righteousness as a term in a system of the. 
ology, but righteousness as apprehended by the large human sense which 
values the right above the wrong, and that overwhelmingly. He says: 
“Already the signs of such a new centering of religion clearly appear. For 
many in this present age religion is reached by way of the moral sense 
rather than morals by the way of religion. It is not so often now that 
the historic authority, the miracles, the incense of religion, bring men to 
religious convictions, which thereafter are the ground of all their mora) 
convictions, but it is, rather, that, through the moral sense, through 
hunger after righteousness, they find a moral universe in which the all- 
righteous God is their Father.” He goes on to say that religion bases the 
brotherhood of man on the Fatherhood of God; but that where an earlier 
age found the brotherhood of man through the Fatherhood of God, this 
age of democracy seems destined to find the Fatherhood of God through 
the brotherhood of man. In the address on “The Art of The Teacher” Dr. 
Brown says that “Matthew Arnold tried to get some bigness into the prey- 
alent conception of God”; for which we can all thank Arnold, so far as 
he really did it without damaging the distinctness of that conception. We 
like this bit about the teacher: “We can be patient with the grand vague 
ness of the young teacher, full of crude and glowing immensities, pro 
vided he show himself able to condense some of his fire-mist into a def- 
nite and ordered system. And we can be patient with an old-time school- 
master’s fondness for system if his system have not absorbed and cooled 
and hardened for him all of that primal nebula with which we may sup- 
pose him to have been once endowed. Our teacher shall have system and 
fire-mist, both at once. Let him show us a true cosmos; but if he havea 
little wholesome, unperverted chaos left in him, we shall like him all the 
better for that.” Personally, we like this government official, this com- 
missioner of education, for the characteristic manly touch of chivalry 
which we see in the beginning of the following paragraph: “The wise 
woman from whom I learn much every day has been troubled to see chil- 
dren scattering papers and disfiguring trees and sidewalks on their way 
from school. And it has been her dream that some day in our schools 
they will really come to an understanding of their part in the general 
responsibility for our community life. It is easy to tell them not to do 
this or that. May they not come to have things to do, as well as things 
to leave undone? If some little part might be given to them in making 
their city or town or district a better place to live in, they would be started 
on one of the largest lessons that our whole people has to learn. I recall 
with peculiar pleasure the flowers planted about the public square in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, by the school children of that city, and other 
similar striking examples might be mentioned.” This bit of wisdom is 
given us from Fenelon: “Good taste rejects excessive nicety; it treats 
little things as little things.” Speaking of the need of giving little things 
their due attention, but also of surrounding them with large suggestion of 
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the outlying cosmic things, Dr. Brown says: “At one time it is a matter 
of supreme importance that c-a-t spells cat, that two and two make four. 
At another time words and facts, grammar and history are all subordinate 
things, mere helps or hindrances, while the thing of import is that a 
group of young people shall become aware of some great tidal sweep and 
uplift, as in the ‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.’” Speaking of 
the occasional usefulness of a genial sense of humor or gentle play of wit, 
Dr. Brown repeats a bit of college tradition, the understanding of which 
involves an amount of scriptural knowledge which he fears the present 
generation is Mable to lack. The story is told of Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler in his Michigan University days. He was not always prompt to 
close his lecture at the end of the hour, and the boys of his class made 
known their disapproval by vigorous scuffing of their feet. One day the 
lecture was unusually prolonged and the noise of the students was un- 
usually insistent. Taking notice of it at last, the professor raised his 
hand in deprecation. “One moment, gentiemen,” he said, “one moment”; 
and then he added thoughtfully, “A few more pearls, a few more pearls.” 
The American public hopes for more books like this from its commissioner 
of education. 


Patriotic Orations. By Cuartes Henry Fow er, from 1884 to 1908 a Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 8vo, pp. 331. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings & Graham. Price, cloth, with portrait, $1.50, net. 

THe most dramatic and tremendous orations reported anywhere in 
history from Methodist lips. The brawny, sinewy, lunging eloquence 
of Charles H. Fowler leaps at you out of these pages and shakes you like 
a storm, as it used to do when you sat spellbound listening to him hour 
after hour. No cold print here. The types from which these pages were 
struck off must have been red hot with the intensity of the meaning. And 
the pages are all ablaze with brain-phosphorus and all aflame with passion- 
ate feeling. Can anybody name a patriotic oration or a portraiture of 
character more colossal, strong-featured, and overpowering than Fowler's 
Lincoln? Was ever such a crowded tableau of significant moving figures 
set on any stage—literary, oratoric, or dramatic—as his lecture on “Great 
Deeds of Great Men”? Here in this volume for perpetual preservation 
are his Lincoln, Grant, McKinley, Washington, and other men of might 
and meaning. Oratory is not a lost art unless it passed with Charles H. 
Fowler. Take, for example, his description of the Battle of Waterloo, 
transferred without quotation marks: It is a struggle between the two 
great land captains, Lord Wellington and Napoleon, the most renowned 
and most self-confident men of their time. Everything combines to inten- 
sify the interest. The troops, exactly seventy-two thousand on each side, 
are largely the veterans from twenty years of blows and carnage. The 
prize is the dominion of the whole earth. The field is Waterloo. Here 
stands the Belgian lion today. This is where the crest of the battle was 
reached. This is Waterloo. Yonder to the left of us, the road from 
Nivelles coming up behind us is intersected at an acute angle by the road 
in front of us from Genappe. The elevated plane in this acute angle at our 
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left is Mont Saint Jean. Wellington is there under the old tree, long ago 
divided up among the families of England. To our right is the Chateay 
de Hougoumont, with its brick walls running around the orchard and the 
barnyard and the garden, brick walls which the French took for reg. 
coats, where Cooke stayed with the Scotch guards for seven hours while 
Jerome Bonaparte with the flower of the French army tried to drive 
them out—for seven hours, while Bliieher crept through the woods towarj 
Waterloo. Today they will point out to you a place where a door at the 
head of the lane leading up to Hougoumont swung open and three times 
a Scotch colonel reached out his arm and closed it. At our left is a smal) 
clump of trees supporting the right of the allied army, and bebind us, 
close to the horizon, is the forest out of which Bliicher came at sundown 
with the fresh German troops. In front of us, well back, is La Belle 
Alliance. Napoleon is there, glass in hand, confident of victory, waiting 
for the ground to harden so he could handle his artillery, for it rained 
that night. It was God's battle. Napoleon was an artillery officer—the 
best the world ever saw. He fought all his battles with his cannon. He 
held them in the grip of his genius like a great pistol, swinging them 
around, pulverizing in the ranks of the enemy here a place and there 
another, crowding in with a saber called cavalry or with a bayonet called 
infantry. He waited for the ground to harden from before the dawn, 
waited until nine o'clock, waited until eleven o'clock, waited until one 
o'clock, while Bliicher crept on through the woods toward Waterloo. At 
last he thinks he can swing his cannon and gives the order to begin the 
dreadful debate. These great chiefs have different problems to solve, each 
working according to the style of his genius. Wellington is cold, methodi- 
cal, working by rule, venturing the least possible, keeping a way open of 
escape. Napoleon is the perfection of genius. He is a rule unto himself. 
He simply goes in to win. He leaps in to do the best possible thing and 
take all advantages. Wellington has three fixed points—Mont Saint Jean, 
Chateau de Hougoumont, and that clump of trees which he must hold. 
Napoleon’s task is to come and take them. Through the long hours of 
that afternoon they each struggle for these points. Jerome Bonaparte 
comes with music and banners and troops at double-quick, determined to 
have Hougoumont. And yonder, on the left, come the old veterans of the 
French army, without music, without banners, walking steadily over the 
field. They have marched over the battlefields of Europe for twenty years, 
and why should they hasten now? They are determined to take that 
clump of trees. Late in the afternoon the allied armies on the left fall 
back on the plain, writhing like a great wounded dragon, and crawling 
out behind Mont Saint Jean. On the right of the allies Hougoumont is 
on fire. Cooke is out and Jerome Bonaparte is in. Napoleon, looking 
through his glass, sees the front of Mont Saint Jean peeled bare from 
every living foot and hoof. He knows by the inspiration of his genius that 
the critical hour has come, and he gives the signal to Marshal Ney to 
bring up the Old Guard, the glory of the army of Italy. There they come, 
horses with their necks arched, banners waving, bugles playing, sabers 
gleaming! They pass the scaffolding upon which Napoleon stands. He 
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waves his handkerchief to Ney, the signa] to move, and Ney returns a 
military salute. They drop into a dead run and sweep on and on and up 
against the front of Mont Saint Jean. Wellington sees them coming, and 
throwing up his clinched hands he shouts, “Magnificent! Magnificent!” 
But on they come, riding down everything before them; and suddenly 
up rise the old squares of England, five deep, kneeling down in front, 
reaching over from behind with their long bayonets to receive those 
desperate horsemen. Within the squares are the British cannon, which 
they load and push up to the front. The men fold back like a sheath of 
flesh on a lion’s paw, and let out those red-hot claws to tear the most 
magnificent squadrons the world ever saw. On they come, at full speed, in 
golid lines. The brave leader answers the discharge of the artillery with 
the military salute. Wellington feels the earth melt beneath his feet. 
He is silent. His teeth are set. His lips are white. On comes Ney, at 
the head of the Old Guard. This host has swept many a field, and never 
once have they turned their backs upon the foe or even been repulsed in 
acharge. Every man is a hero, and Marshal Ney is at their head. They 
come with the weight of many victories. The first square is trampled 
out. The French cavalry dashes on. The squares melt and contract, but 
stick to the ground. Some are broken in by the heavy horsemen. Six 
out of thirteen have melted in the awful fire. The cavalry ride round 
these squares with slackened rein and shoot down the men with their 
pistols. Still these stubborn Saxons refuse to do anything but die. A 
Scotch fifer sits on a broken gun-carriage and plays right on, according 
to order, till the battalions are killed and a saber stroke cuts off the 
music with his head. Ney, having lost four horses under him, now marches 
on foot. One epaulet is gone, cut away by a Scotch saber. The star of 
the Legion of Honor, which adorned his left breast, has a ball hole through 
it. His plume that the emperor has watched on so many fields is gone. 
His sword is broken. Still the remnant of the Old Guard dashes on after 
him. Seeing a hundred years of glory condensed into a single hour, he 
sends to the emperor for infantry. Napoleon exclaims, “Infantry! whence 
does he expect me to get them? Does he expect me to make them?” At the 
same moment Kemp on Wellington's left, called on the Duke for reénforce- 
ments. “Impossible,” answered Wellington; “we must die on the spot we 
occupy!” The spirit of the Iron Duke inspired every soldier. One officer said 
to a young lieutenant, as he handed him his third sword, “How savage you 
are today!” “Why not? We are here to kill the French, and the more the 
better!” One London prize-fighter attacked seven French soldiers and 
killed five of them before the other two killed him. The Iron Duke was 
not greater than the iron soldiers. Great Britain was on the field of 
Waterloo in person. Wellington, walking back and to under that old 
tree, watch in hand, said, “Would to God that night or Bliicher were 
come!” Seeing the squares melt, he said, “This is hard pounding, but 
we will see who will pound longest.” Seeing one of the squares yield- 
ing a little, he went down toward them, and his shrill voice rang above 
the din of battle, “Stand fast, Old Ninety-fifth! Old Ninety-fifth, stand 
fast! What will they say about us today in England!” And the Ninety- 
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fifth stood fast. They melted and went into the ground, but they did no 
surrender, Hougoumont was taken. The left had fallen back; now the 
center was giving way before the broken sword of the bareheaded Ney, 
Seven squares out of thirteen are no more. Sixty English cannon ar, 
spiked. All is lost, but one Iron Duke and Almighty God, when suddenly 
there comes a new sound out of the woods. Ney hears it and throws opep 
his uniform and shouts, “Come on, come on, and see how a Marshal of 
France dies on the field of battle!” Blicher, pulling down his Dutch 
cap, says, “Men, we must give these English rest,” and driving his spurs 
into his horse he went at the top of his speed. They ride by, sabering 
to right and left. The old French Guard is dead. The empire is ended. 
Napoleon is a factor of history; and Wellington, Wellington is the ido 
of England. The problem between the Norman and the Saxon, stated op 
the field of Hastings seven hundred and fifty years before, has a new and 
final settlement. This is the work of Waterloo. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Life of Mary Lyon. By Bern Braprorp Gircugisr. 12mo, pp. 462. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 

A xEw Life of Mary Lyon, one of the pioneers in the movement which 
we commonly call “the higher education of women,” and the founder of 
the first important college for women, has long been expected. The 
former Lives of Miss Lyon were written under the spell of a sort of 
enchantment because of her fascinating personality and unusual accom- 
plishments, and were written from the point of view of favorable prejudice. 
Such books compelled persons to take sides for or against Miss Lyon and 
her work. The value of the present Life, by Miss Gilchrist, is that it 
attempts to state in a somewhat dispassionate but thoroughly appreciative 
way the value of Mary Lyon as woman and worker. The book is made 
up of ten chapters, an appendix, bibliography and index, and affords an 
opportunity for a most advantageous survey and understanding of who 
Miss Lyon was and what she did. The first chapter of Miss Gilchrist’s 
book is entitled “After Sixty Years,” and attempts to give a candid esti- 
mate, by way of introduction, of Miss Lyon’s relationship to her time. It 
is unfortunate from many points of view that only twelve brief pages 
have been given to such an important topic. Miss Lyon cannot be ex- 
plained or justified without relation to the play of great forces that was 
going on at the beginning of the nineteenth century. No summary of the 
activities of that period, occupying a few pages, can put Mary Lyon in 
correct historical perspective, and it is a defect in Miss Gilchrist’s book 
that she has not given more adequate treatment to this particular subject. 
The style of the first chapter is not as flexible and straightforward as the 
subject of the book herself would have wished it to be. Notice, for in- 
stance, the following sentences: “A life must recede physically to appear 
in its true proportions. Only when time has had a chance to catch up 
with it, and to turn the stuff of its dreams into the fabric of reality, can 
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men distinguish how far-reaching were the filaments it spun into the 
future, how surely it helped by its own foreshadowing to evoke a world 
that was not when it lived.” “Miracles were then no fables; they hap- 
pened every day. The sun took pictures, the lightning ran errands, water 
unrolled an Aladdin’s carpet at one’s feet. A holy world was not afar off, 
the vision of saints, but a thing whose imminence was demonstrable by 
mathematics and in whose coming human enterprise must bear its part.” 
It is in no spirit of dispraise that one calls attention to certain strained 
effects of rhetoric all through the book. In discussing the birth and early 
life of Mary Lyon, it might have been more desirable to state the 
facts without such comments as the following: “On a farm one sees the 
adjustment continually going on between oneself and the sources of life. 
There the peas have short shrift between the vines and the kettle, the 
potatoes come brown out of the earth soon to go into bins in the cellar, 
the apples drop from the trees into ready hands—a mouth is not far dis- 
tant.” Or this: “A child’s world reflects the currents that move its elders; 
and she was young, with an insatiable curiosity about life and a facile 
gift of phrasing her discoveries.” Or this: “Before her the year unrolled 
its glories. The pageant of the seasons passed across the hills: spring 
yelled itself in a translucent mist of promise; summer reveled in jubilant 
fulfillment; autumn’s wildfire torched the slopes to flame; winter glittered 
in frozen white against the blue.” There are certain definite facts in con- 
nection with the birth and early life of Mary Lyon which are known to 
those who have spent months or years of time around the charming village 
of Ashfield, in the State of Massachusetts, which do not receive definite 
or adequate statement in this book. In a discussion of Mary Lyon “At 
School,” the shortcomings of education for girls are clearly presented, as 
in the following statements: “The dame school with its horn-book and 
primer sufficed for girls. . . . A few fashionable schools prolonged a 
rich girl’s education, but in most of them the graces crowded out solidity 
and even sense. .. . With something more than French, painting, 
and manners, it [the school] schooled the gay colonials and the belles and 
beauties of the young republic; their names run the polyglot gamut of its 
population.” To one who has read the previous histories of Miss Lyon, 
and who has independently investigated the secret springs of her useful- 
ness, this present Life will seem to give insufficient expression to the 
poverty which marked her early days. The time has not yet come, and 
we hope it never will, when a frank statement about early hardships and 
a clear exposition of the prominence of poverty fail to appeal to the 
American people. The author of the present Life says that Miss Lyon’s 
first term at the Sanderson Academy was paid for with “two coverlets, 
spun, dyed, and woven by herself.” That is not the tradition which ob- 
tained in Ashfield when Professor Charles Elliot Norton and Mr. George 
William Curtis took it upon themselves to tell plainly, entertainingly, 
and significantly the story of Miss Lyon's early days. The work of Mary 
Lyon as a teacher, after her student privileges at Ashfield and Byfield, 
is very satisfactorily presented. By apt quotations from some of Miss 
Lyon’s significant letters, the ideals and purpose of this enthusiastic young 
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teacher, who was constantly throbbing with large ideas of what was 
involved in her chosen work, are clearly shown. The story of the founding 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary is finely told. It does not seem possible, as 
one considers the present proportions of educational enterprise for women, 
that the romance of founding the first woman’s college could be such a 
modern story. Hardship, persistence, patience, and prayer mark the begin. 
ning and the early development of Mount Holyoke. Through all the 
complications that were compelied by a new problem, and through all the 
adjustments which such a novel experiment required, the statesmanship 
of this singularly gifted and able educational expert appears as clearly 
as in the work of the framers of the Constitution of the United States 
It would be well if the teachers in women’s colleges throughout the 
country could be constrained to read two chapters in Miss Gilchrist’s 
book on the founding of Holyoke College at least once a year, preferably 
just before the opening of the college session. The chapter entitled “The 
Cost of Pioneering” is a most interesting exposition of what was involved 
in teaching at the beginning of higher educational work for women. 
How one woman could have endured the physical and nervous strain that 
was laid upon her by innumerable tasks and insistent annoyances seems 
like a marvel or a mystery. The ninth chapter of the book is a chapter 
of memories, giving sidelights upon the work of the woman from the point 
of view of the students who knew her. The final chapter is an apprecia- 
tion made up very largely of certain estimates that have been expressed 
by word and by work concerning Miss Lyon’s undertaking and accom- 
plishment. The Appendix contains a valuable bibliography that is in 
some respects a practical history of the beginnings of educational work 
for women. The book as a whole is an interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to one of the most significant and luminous aspects of human 
advancement and achievements. Mary Lyon rightly holds her place as 
one of the greatest women so far produced in America. That was recog- 
nized by including her among the famous Americans who are named in 
the Hall of Fame. The publication of such books as The Life of Alice 
Freeman Palmer some time since, and now this Life of Mary Lyon, 
emphasizes the fact that American women have contributed more to the 
enrichment of human society than we have commonly recognized. 


History of the Christian Church. By Purr Scuarr. Christianuse sum Christiani nihil om 
alienum puto. Vol. V. Part. Il. The Middle Ages. From Boniface VIII, 1294, to the 
Protestant Reformation, 1517. By Davin 8. Scuarr, D.D., Professor of Church History 
in the Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburg. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1810. Pp. xii, 795. Price, $3.25, net (with portraits of Wiclif, Julius II, Huss, Leo X, 
and Savonarcla, and picture of the Kaufhaus, Constance, where some of the sessions of 
the great Council of Constance were held). 

Ir is well known that the late Professor Philip Schaff left the rich 
field of the later Middle Ages for subsequent treatment, and after reach- 
ing 1073 plunged into the seething waters of the Reformation. But alas! 
art is long and life is short. He was never able to return and fill the gap, 
but passed away at his home in New York October 20, 1893, his end being 
hastened by his journey to the World’s Fair in Chicago and his efforts 
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there on behalf of Christian Union. He spent one of the fullest lives ever 
lived on these shores in literary and scientific achievement in theology, 
especially in the New Testament and in church history, and in bringing 
together scholars of different denominations for common work. For- 
tunate for him and for us, he left behind him a son upon whom his mantle 
fell—David Schley (named for his mother, a daughter of David Schley, 
of Frederick City, Maryland) Schaff, a graduate of Yale and professor of 
church history in Lane (1897-1903) and Western (1903ff.) Theological 
Seminaries. (By the way, his biography of his father [Scribners, 1897] 
is one of the richest works of the kind ever written in America; to his- 
torical readers especially it is a gold mine.) This son has filled the 
gap referred to above in a way thoroughly worthy both of the subject and 
of his father’s renown, and that is saying all that needs to be said. As 
this reviewer has read every word (except the Index!) of this portly 
yolume, he can speak with authority when he says that for fairness, for 
historic impartiality and insight, for conscientious study of the sources 
and of the best modern and even recent histories and monographs (and 
what big piles of books that means!), for good English and clear style, 
for frankness in setting forth both sides of the medizval church—the 
sanctity of its saints and the debauchery of its clergy, prelates, and 
Popes—for comprehensiveness in treating every topic that fairly comes 
within the period, and especially of treating it with satisfactory fullness 
(as too brief treatment is exasperating to a man who wants to know)—for 
all these qualities this volume keeps up the reputation of the series and 
leaves nothing to be desired. In the frankness and sureness of its moral 
judgments it surpasses Creighton, who seemed for the time being almost to 
abdicate his conscience among his documents, and to look with unruffled 
spirit on the appalling wickedness of his spiritual heroes. While the his- 
torian should judge with fairness every age according to its light, and 
not measure Alexander VI, the monster, with Pius X, the good-hearted 
saint, yet it is his duty to remember that the medieval clergy felt them- 
selves bound by the Ten Commandments, the fifth of Matthew and the 
twelfth of Romans, as truly as any minister today, and when they fla- 
grantly violated the moral precepts of which they knew they were the 
guardians, the historian does well to let the light in on their depravity 
and hold them up as an everlasting warning to religious leaders to-day. 
That does not mean that we lack charity, for to us there comes the warn- 
ing, “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” The 
noble lines of Shakespeare, 


Truth can never be confin’d enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep, 


might be ethically paraphrased for ministers, Morality can never be guarded 
enough, though the world, the flesh, and the devil did ever sleep. As to 
the contention of some Catholic historians that Europe (and especially 
Germany) was recovering herself from her religious decline before Luther 
spoiled everything, and that if he had never come out the Catholics them- 
Selves would have reformed the church, the author shows the exact truth 
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in regard to the Catholic revival before Luther and to the fearful declep. 
sion and corruption which that revival never touched and was unable to 
touch. The hurt of the church was too deep for Catholic remedies, even 
when they were applied. The study of church history and the history of 
doctrine is greatly needed among Protestants. It would save them—or 
at least it ought to—from the fascination of Catholicism, Roman ang 
Anglican, and would lead them to properly value their inheritance in doc. 
trine and life. All honor to the Schaffs, father and son, for their eight 
large octavo volumes of church history from apostolic times to and ip. 
cluding the Reformation (German and Swiss)—a noble monument to 
American learning! 


History of the New England Conference. By James Mupaz. Crown 8vo, pp. 481. Published 
by the Conference. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

We notice this work because it is in several respects noteworthy. 
One is that it is fit to be both model and incitement to other Conferences 
for similar enterprise in preserving Methodist history. To this there is 
encouragement in the first paragraph of the Preface: “All previous Con- 
ference histories, we are told on good authority, have been attended with 
financial loss. .. . Before this work was fully entered upon enough sub- 
scriptions for it had been easily secured to pay all expenses.” So the 
New England Conference shows others how to do a very desirable thing. 
Contemplating a history, perhaps the first thing to do is to make sure 
that there are enough events worth recording and enough notable per- 
sons worthy of commemoration. But a no less important thing is to 
catch your capable historian. Until you do, there is no sense in going 
ahead. We cannot help believing that confidence in the ability of this 
historian had much to do with the large advance sales of this then un- 
written history. Certainly the author of the volume before us brought 
exceptional qualifications to his task. His scholarly training, his sedu- 
lous and dogged industry, his greedy and omnivorous mental acquisitive 
ness, his passion for accuracy, his patient persistence in exhaustive re 
search, his practiced aptitude for orderly arrangement; also his lifelong 
and ancestral familiarity on the spot with New England people, places, 
and events; also his spiritual sense of what is most essentially Metho 
distic, and therefore most significant and vital to the history—these and 
other fit and fruitful gifts are displayed at work in this history. On 
general principles this might be expected to be as nearly perfect a work 
of its kind as ever was written. Examining the book, we see no reason 
to fear that any eager reader will find ground for disappointment. The 
great influence of New England on the church at large is apparent here 
—an influence somewhat proportioned in extent and intensity to its in- 
fluence on the nation. Dr. Mudge makes a mighty procession of strong 
and molding men pass in review in the vividly presented personnel of 
the New England Conference from 1796 to 1910. The two great historic 
battles for truth and righteousness in which New England Methodism 
took a leading part were the fight against high Calvinism and the anti- 
slavery struggle. The culmination of its moral primacy and power was 
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seen in the General Conference of 1844, when the slavery issue split the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. New England held with the father and 
founder of Methodism, who, having lived in Georgia, called slavery “the 
sum of all villainies,” and almost from his deathbed wrote to William 
Wilberforce that American slavery was “the vilest that ever saw the 
sun.” Dr. J. M. Buckley is quoted as having said: “Without New Eng- 
jand influence in the General Conference of 1844, there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that any serious action [on the slavery question] would 
have been taken.” This vast and momentous service the men of New 
England rendered, to the lasting welfare of the church and the nation, 
South as well as North. The author dedicates his book to the fathers 
whose characters and labors are, we undertake to say, so capably and 
correctly described, and so fitly and faithfully commemorated in the pages 
of this volume, by the hand of James Mudge. 


The Roman Catholic Church at the Fountain Head. By Apna Wricut Lzeonarp, D.D. 16mo, 
pp. 74. Cincinnati: Press of Jennings & Graham. 

Tuis is one of the replies made to the representatives of the Roman 
Church concerning the Fairbanks-Roosevelt-Vatican incident. The author 
was pastor of our American Methodist Episcopal Church in Rome, Italy, 
from 1901 to 1903. He has studied the Vatican at close quarters. He is 
competent to testify concerning its temper and its methods; and his 
statements may be accepted as to the work of the Methodists in Rome. 
We recommend the reading this pamphlet, together with Bishop Cranston’s 
strong printed utterances, and the article in the July number of our 
Review by Rev. Grant Perkins and Mrs. Clark’s book The Jesuit. The 
spirit and work of Methodism in Rome are the same as elsewhere; and 
the world knows them. The spirit and methods of the Papal Church are 
what they have been through the centuries; and the world knows them. 
The world was not surprised or disturbed at the actions and utterances 
of the Vatican last spring when an ex-President and ex-Vice-President 
of the United States were snubbed by the Papal Court. The incident was 
but a momentary bubble on the surface of currents that forever oppose 
each other. On the one side history sees Popery, and the Inquisition, and 
the chained Bible, and superstition, and ignorance: on the other Protestant- 
ism, the open Bible, science, enlightenment, Cavour, Garibaldi, Victor 
Emmanuel, and United Italy. That the granddaughter of the man who 
led the thousand to Marsala and gave a kingdom to his king should be 
at the head of our Girls’ Home School on the Via Garibaldi in Rome is 
appropriate and significant of much. Methodism in the Italian peninsula 
stands with and stands for free modern Italy; and naturally enough the 
Vatican hates them both alike. In a backward look at the despotic days 
when the Vatican controlled Rome, Dr. A. W. Leonard tells us that at the 
time of Bishop John H. Vincent’s first visit to Rome, a few years before 
the fall of the Pope’s temporal power, his baggage and clothing were 
searched by regularly appointed officers of the Pope’s Government. They 
found a copy of the New Testament which he was carrying in one of his 
coat pockets. He was immediately told that he could not have that. 
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“Why,” said the Bishop, “I read that every morning and every evening, 
and frequently during the day. I cannot get along without it. It js 
God’s Word. Why may I not have it?’ But the only answer was 
that it was forbidden. A few years after that Rome was opened to 
the world, and as Victor Emmanuel’s soldiers passed through the 
entrance made in the city wall a few feet from the gate of Porta Pia, 
there went with them a representative of the British Bible Society wheel. 
ing a barrel of Bibles in a wheelbarrow. From that day to this the residents 
of Rome have had the privilege of reading God’s Word as they chose. 
The rage of the Vatican against our Protestant propaganda in Rome and 
in other parts of Italy is as impotent as it is natural. France and Spain 
now follow the example of Modern Italy in endeavoring to throw off the 
tyranny and greed of the Papal Church, which is the historic enemy of 
free institutions. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE METHODIST REVIEW 





THE VATICAN’S ATTACK ON METHODISM: A REPLY 
TO ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 


Or all the evils which afflict humanity, while denial of God 
may be the worst, intolerance and bigotry are the most tormenting. 
It was hoped that according to the expressed wish of Mr. Roosevelt 
the recent outbreak of religious and social animosity toward him 
while in Rome would not be made an occasion for the slightest 
exhibition of rancor or bitterness between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in the United States. Here, under the protection of 
the Constitution and the genius of our institutions, all religions 
enjoy equal freedom, and every true American is pledged 
by his devotion to his country to see to it that there shall be 
equal rights for all and special favors to none. But the Chris- 
tian and patriotic words of Mr. Roosevelt had hardly reached 
this country when the Most Reverend John Ireland, Archbishop 
of Saint Paul, on April 4, broke forth in what must be regarded 
as most violent, even ravening abuse and calumny of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and of its mission work in Rome. 

So gross in the eyes of all men, whether in this country or 
in Europe, did the blunder of the Vatican appear, and so fraught 
did it seem with evil consequences to the Papacy the world over, 
and especially in the United States, that, when the full import of 
it was borne in upon them from every direction, the authorities 
of the Vatican and their agents in America evidently felt the 
imperative necessity of diverting the attention of the world from 
such an exhibition of intolerance and of providing, if humanly 
possible, a scapegoat for the sins of an overreaching and miscal- 
culating diplomacy. But it would not do, it seems to have been 
reasoned, to attack the Freemasons, whom the Pope declares to 
be the worst enemies of the Papacy in Italy and the rest of 
Europe, and by whom Mr. Roosevelt was afterward honored in 
Rome, for such an attack might excite universal Masonic protest, 
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leading to further and greater trouble. But the Methodist Mis. 
sion, being a religious body against which, from a worldly stand- 
point, anything might probably be said on slight foundation with- 
out arousing indignation to a dangerous pitch, is selected as q 
convenient victim, as the one and only cause of “all our woe.” 
’Tis, indeed, an ancient game. Long since the Bard of Avon, in 
King Richard III, put the Duke of Gloster playing it with 
delightful self-complacency. 

I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 

The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 

I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 

Acknowledging in his first outburst that he knew nothing of 
the reasons which impelled Cardinal Merry Del Val to suspect 
that the Methodists would entangle Mr. Roosevelt in their meshes 
—which phrase “entangle in their meshes” the Archbishop seems 
to have borowed from Gladstone without acknowledging it—never- 
theless, he declares : 

The Methodist propaganda in Rome is so vile, so calumnious in its 
assaults on the Catholic faith, so dishonest in its methods to win proselytes, 
that the Holy Father, the supreme guardian of the faith, is compelled by 
the vital principles of his high office to avert, at all cost, the slightest 
movement on his part that might, directly or indirectly, be interpreted as 
abetting the propaganda or approving, even by implication, its purpose 
and tactics. 

On slight examination, however, the utter weakness of this 
excuse, so elaborately constructed, is so evident that nothing but 
Archbishop Ireland’s electric haste to cover up the blunders of 
his superiors can be accepted by any sensible person as a reason- 
able excuse for his own ridiculous mistake. For, who ever dreamed 
that the Pope of Rome had a tender regard for the Methodists or 
any other Protestant Church? Who ever imagined in his most 
fanciful or poetic moments that the Pope ever would, or could, 
by any conceivable possibility, aid, abet, or approve of the Metho- 
dist Mission in Rome? The Pope, forsooth, must insult an Ex- 
President of the United States, whom the world honors as a dis- 
tinguished statesman and the greatest and most popular Ameri- 
can, lest His Holiness should be suspected of doing something 
which no one could possibly think him capable of doing! Is not 
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this going @ long way around to find a plausible reason for the 
indignities and blunders of the Vatican? 

To this unprecedented attack on the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in language so unworthy a Christian minister, or of any 
one who is mindful of his self-respect, the Church thus attacked, 
though shocked by the gravity of the charge and the character of 
its tone, made no reply in kind; for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church knows that she does not have to defend either her reputa- 
tion or her mission before the world. Her past history, coeval 
with the republic, is her glory, and her present history and meth- 
ods, both at home and abroad, are an open book read of all men. 
But at the spring meeting of the Board of Bishops the bitter 
accusations that had been made by Roman prelates, Archbishop 
Ireland, Cardinal Gibbons, Monsignor Falconio, and others, were 
examined by these chief pastors, all of whom are thoroughly 
familiar with the work of the Church in Italy either by having 
had jurisdiction there or by knowledge obtained in the General 
Committee on Foreign Missions. The answer of this Board was 
that the charges were unfounded, and that the maligners of the 
Church should have the opportunity to produce the evidence. In 
their statement, which was given to the whole world, these Bishops 
say: 

We cannot allow to pass unnoticed the recent unprovoked and 
unwarranted attempt to discredit one of our most useful missions by 
widely published accusations which, if based upon truth, would bring 
dishonor upon the Church which supports the Mission. 

We regret that after repeated challenges for details of the specific acts 
supposed to justify these charges they still remain in such general terms 
that their validity cannot be tested before the judgment of the world. 
We can only observe: That the methods of our Mission in Italy, now for 
the first time publicly condemned, are the same that have been pursued 
from the beginning, almost forty years ago. 

From these facts the inference appears to be irresistible that other 
considerations than the methods of our Mission in Rome must have been 
the real cause of this sudden outcry. . . . Had there been any other way 
to avoid certain issues of etiquette and precedence created by coincident 
circumstances of a public nature, the Methodist Mission might have 
escaped calumny, and thus lost the valuable recognition of its success. 

We now content ourselves with affirming our entire confidence in the 


moral integrity of our missionaries and methods in Italy, and against the 
denunciations of their accusers we place the wide open record of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, both as to teaching and method in America 
and throughout the world. 


Thus brought to account, and compelled by the ethical sense 
of his fellow men to make good the charges he and his compeers 
had made, Archbishop Ireland appears in the July number of the 
North American Review, in an article under the title “The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of America in Italy,” an article which, com- 
ing from a minister of Christ, is, I regret to say, but in candor am 
compelled to affirm, for indignation and fury, abuse, sarcasm, and 
cunning, hardly paralleled in American literature. All through 
this philippic the putative educated and refined ecclesiastic 
bespangles his vocabulary with such jewels as “vile insult,” 
“treacherous fraud,’ “big bag of wind,” “loud shouting,” 
“tricks,” and other delicate terms expressive of cool thinking 
and refined feeling. It is quite true, as John Henry Newman 
wrote in his Apologia pro Vita Sua, that mud does not stick, but 
it stains. Certainly, to throw mud, to lampoon sacred things, to 
put the worst possible construction on the acts of Christian men, 
even though they be in error, and to put Bishops and ministers 
and devoted people of God, even though they believe in Christ 
rather than in Vaticanism, on a level with vile impostors, is not 
to be reputed as the crowning characteristic of a Christian gen- 
tleman. As indicative of the spirit and Christian character of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of those who 
presume to assail their judgment in the matter, we may well com- 
pare the dignified and calmly confident declaration of those 
Bishops with the frenzied vituperation of Archbishop Ireland. 

In exposing the worthlessness of this Archbishop’s attack ou 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, I shall not imitate his use of 
intemperate language, which is always evidence of a perturbed 
spirit or of a weak case, nor shall I follow his example by making 
a similar assault on the Roman Catholic religion with its hal- 
lowed associations and childhood memories dear to the hearts of 
millions, and which, notwithstanding its accumulations through 
the centuries of errors and superstitions, which intelligent Catho- 
lics ignore, still retains the essentials of Christian truth. Nor 
shall I so far forget myself as to attack godly Bishops and devoted 
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priests who are entitled to respect and honor for their work’s 
sake; nor the members of the Roman communion, the mass of 
whom know nothing of and care little for the polities and un- 
Christly ambitions of ecclesiastical diplomats and veiled prophets 
who govern the Church from the Vatican—those Spanish and 
Italian prelates who have in historic truth, as Salorea of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh affirms, deprived the Roman Catholic 
Church of its Catholicity—since the German, French, English, 
and American Catholics, which are the most intelligent sections 
of the Church, play a secondary or very subordinate part in its 
government. Between the essential faith of Catholies and politi- 
cal Vaticanism with all its terrible and indelible record in the 
history of modern nations, there is an abysmal difference, which 
the people everywhere are coming to see. The one is religion, the 
other is ecclesiastical politics. Against Vatican polities is the 
revolt of the people in all Catholic countries today. It was 
against the political methods of “that insolent faction” at Rome 
(composed of a few Italian and Spanish Ruling Cardinals), as 
Newman called them in his famous letter to Bishop Ullathorne, 
that the illustrious scholars and Bishops, Doéllinger, Dupanloup, 
Darboy, Strossmayer, Gratry, Montalembert, and many others, 
stood out for one reason or another at the Vatican Council. And 
when, in reviewing this unprovoked and malicious assault of 
Archbishop Ireland—whose late effort to obtain the Cardinai’s 
hat from these same ecclesiastical politicians through Ambassador 
Story is so well known to the American people—I shall have to 
speak of Rome, it is the Vatican, that center of ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, I shall mean, and not the Roman Catholic Church; for when 
one sincerely believes in his religion, even though it were false, 
his pious intention is entitled to our respect whatever we may 
think of his judgment. 

Consider, then, this attack on the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by Arehbishop Ireland. In his supposed defense of the 
blunder of the Vatican the Archbishop attacked the Methodist 
Mission in Rome, its methods and its publishing press. The 
Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as we have 
seen, demanded “details of specific acts” supposed to justify these 
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charges—the charges this Archbishop had made in the daily 
papers. Judging from the boldness and tremendous outcry of 
the accuser, he certainly has damaging facts, “details of specific 
acts” not known to the Methodist Church, nor to the American 
public—facts which, if known, would bring down universal cop. 
tempt on the Methodist Episcopal Church, destroy the Methodist 
Mission in Rome, and evoke hearty sympathy for the Pope and 
exonerate the Vatican. So it would seem at least, for no man 
not inspired by unreasonable prejudice would dare to attack any 
Church in such insulting manner as did Archbishop Treland, 
unless he had in his possession facts sufficient both in number and 
character to justify his charges. But, astonishing to say, when 
the facts are demanded of Archbishop Ireland, instead of 
promptly producing them, he is compelled to go back sixteen years 
to a book published by a Dr. Stackpole, who was connected 
with the Mission work in Italy, and to pick out from that book 
such statements as best suited him and his purpose. Archbishop 
Ireland is compelled to go back thus far for his incriminating 
evidence, notwithstanding he has now, and has had, at his com- 
mand in Rome for all possible information, the Society for the 
Preservation of the Faith, a society organized under Leo XIII 
for the special purpose of fighting the Methodists, and which, 
according to the Roman Catholic paper, Extension, is under the 
patronage of “several Cardinals, distinguished prelates, and in- 
fluential lay personages.” Is not this a pitiable outcome for such 
a violent attack? No man sensitive as to his reputation will envy 
the plight in which the Most Reverend Archbishop has placed 
himself by such desperate zeal and such woeful lack of judgment. 
For, be it remembered, this Stackpole book has been before the 
Church and the public for sixteen years! It was not published in 
a corner—it was published here in the United States. It was 
written by a Methodist for Methodists. No effort has ever been 
made to conceal it, to buy it up, to burn it, as some people who 
seem to have more enmity than is good for them against certain 
holy books they do not relish, are in the habit of doing wherever 
they dare. 

The Methodist Church works in the open. Every year all 
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the missions of the Church at home and in foreign lands pass 
under a most scrutinizing review before the General Missionary 
Committee. This Committee does not meet in secret; it meets 
in the large cities of the republic. Its sessions are wide open to 
the public, and the whole hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
would be weleome to hear every discussion of every phase of the 
mission work of the Church in every land. Not only so, but the 
acts of the Committee, the appropriations to the various fields, 
and even verbatim reports of the discussions, are given to the secu- 
lar press and to all Church papers, which the whole world may 
read. Methodism has nothing to conceal! 

But what are the terrible things in that book, sixteen years 
old, which Archbishop Ireland adduces as evidence for his 
charges? The terrible thing is that in those days, it is alleged, 
the Methodist Mission in Italy was dependent for its propaganda 
on ex-priests, religious tramps, mendicants, and all sorts of im- 
postors who were attracted to the Mission by alleged “liberal” 
distribution of money. It is a grave crime evidently for Ameri- 
can Methodists to send money to Italian Methodists, but some- 
thing worthy of the highest commendation, we suppose, for Roman 
Catholic priests and Sisters of various charitable orders to beg 
money from American Methodists and other Protestants to aid 
them in building their schools and hospitals and cathedrals in the 
United States. But let us assume that all he cites from Dr. 
Stackpole is true (which we doubt, even as stated by Dr. Stack- 
pole, as, for instance, that some pious fraud told Dr. Stackpole 
that “he was converted leaning on General Gordon’s monument 
in Westminster”—we suppose he meant Gordon’s funereal monu- 
ment, which everybody knows is not at Westminster )—true both 
as to fact, the setting of facts, and the coloring of the whole by 
religious prejudice. The question then is, Where did these ex- 
priests come from? Who trained them? Why are they ex- 
priests, like so many others in Italy, who once were esteemed 
pastors? Are all who leave the Church of Rome bad priests, 
tramps, and religious humbugs? Is Father Bartoli a bad man? 
Is Father Cleary, who showed up bad priests in Chicago, a bad 
man? Are all the ex-priests who have gone into the Church of 
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England and the Protestant Episcopal Church bad men? Are 
all those eminent scholars and professors who were once in Cath- 
olic universities in Germany bad men also? And to come to the 
present, is Joseph McCabe, the ex-Franciscan, a bad man? [x 
Count Campello, of Rome, a bad man? Is Count Paul Von Hoens.- 
broech, of Berlin, who for years was a prominent member of the 
Order of Jesuits, a bad man? Was not the Countess von Zedwitz 
(née Caldwell, of Kentucky), who gave nearly half a million dol- 
lars to the Catholic University at Washington, acceptable? Re- 
peated efforts have been made to win this noble lady back, but she 
repudiates the well-meant efforts of Archbishop Ireland and other 
prelates, whom she knows very well. Archbishop Ireland, how- 
ever, selects nine or ten cases to prove his case. Father Cleary 
will give him five times ten of worse cases who are yet retained 
in the Catholic Church than ever left it, or ever applied to the 
Methodist Mission in Rome. But ten worthless cases coming to 
us from the Church of Rome are all that can be fished up to sus- 
tain Ireland’s terrific charges, and these we have reported our- 
selves! Methodists seem to be rather choice, after all, in their 
selection. Ten cases in forty years! Surely Archbishop Ireland 
was hard pushed. The mountains are in labor and a contemptible 
mouse is born! 

The next ground of offense is the proselyting character of 
the methods of the Methodist schools established in the Eternal 
City. The same wholesale denunciation which characterizes the 
Archbishop’s tirade is again made to do service for the “specific 
details” which he was invited to give. He declares, “The hiding 
of the intention to proselytize is contemptible.” Well, prosely- 
tism, whether hidden or not hidden, is always and everywhere con- 
temptible. But what are the Paulist Fathers for? And why do 
they, in their missions to non-Catholics, urge members of their 
own congregation to bring with them their Protestant friends’ 
Surely Protestants have the same right to preach in so-called 
Catholic countries, when allowed by state law, as Catholics have to 
preach to Protestants in the United States. Bigotry, however, 
will have it that if Methodists proclaim the simple gospel of 
Jesus Christ, it is proselytism ; but if the Paulist Fathers or other 
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orders try to win Methodists, they are preaching the truth. What- 
ever the Protestant does is an insult to the Papacy—un insulto al 
Papa—but whatever the Roman prelate does is a defense of the 
faith. A fact, this, which reminds me of an incident at the Vati- 
can Council narrated by the author of the New Reformation, p. 
72. The Pope had condemned the Protestant Churches as the 
parents of mysticism, rationalism, indifferentism. Bishop Stross- 
mayer, of wider culture than the Papal advisors, declared that the 
charge was untrue, that many learned Protestants had long since 
refuted the errors condemned in the Syllabus. The Council could 
not bear to hear any more, and, finally, the president, De Angelis, 
cried out in rage, “Hicce non est locus laudandi Protestantes!” 
—“This is not the place to be praising Protestants !” 
The Christian Advocate well says: 

If the poor—so numerous in Italy (in the midst of vast treasures, 
imposing convents, monasteries, splendid churches, world-renowned Papal 
palaces, and the millions of money invested in the most celebrated paint- 
ings, statuary, and the magnificence of the Vatican)—are aided by our 
missions, and in gratitude listen to those who take pity on them, and in 
the exercise of their own freedom become Protestants, it is not pernicious 


proselyting, unless the whole machinery of Archbishop Ireland’s com- 
munion is pernicious. 


Methodism does not stand for proselytism or for any of the 
sheep-stealer’s methods. Her mission is to preach the redeeming 
power of Christ, to establish the Kingdom of God in the hearts 
of men through the Holy Spirit, and to bring all to see the blessed- 
ness of eternal life. 

The Rev. Dr. A. B. Leonard, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the Rev. Dr. Homer Eaton, Treasurer of the Board, have just 
returned from a visitation of the missions in Italy. Each of these 
well-known ministers was closely interrogated by the writer con- 
cerning the missions in Italy and the methods employed by the 
men on the ground in the prosecution of their work. Dr. Leonard 
emphatically declares that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the statements of Archbishop Ireland charging the mission- 
aries there with proselyting and unchristian methods. Dr. Eaton 
as emphatically asserts the same. During the week that Dr. 
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Eaton spent in Rome he states that no less than four priests came 
to the superintendent of the mission requesting aid, that they 
“might shake off the bondage of Rome.” In each case Dr. Walling 
Clark, the superintendent, declined to offer any assistance, but 
advised those priests to remain in the priesthood and work for 
better conditions. Dr. Leonard, whose record, like that of Dr. 
Eaton, as Secretary for twenty years of the Foreign Mission Board 
for thoroughness, impartiality, and painstaking labor, is known 
throughout the whole church, personally investigated the methods 
of work employed in Rome, and it cannot be that the generaliza- 
tions of Archbishop Ireland can stand for a moment before the 
particular statements of Secretary Leonard and Dr. Homer 
Eaton. 

Methodist methods are the same the world over. Indeed, in 
the nature of things, there can be with Protestants, with their 
form of worship and belief, only one general method which may 
vary with the individual missionary—that is, to preach or teach 
the Word, singing, and prayer. As for inducements to abandon 
the faith of earlier days by offers of money or place, or by any 
other such means, this is so extremely ridiculous, considering the 
small appropriations made to the Mission, that it must appear 
to any person not impervious to sound reason that whoever can 
be thus bought into the Church must be purchased at so low a 
price that he would not be worth the buying. As Dr. Buckley, 
editor of The Christian Advocate, President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, said in that journal: 

We do not believe that Archbishop Ireland can prove that the general 
plan and process of the Methodists in preaching to the Italians and form- 
ing societies throughout Italy is worthy of denunciation. If Roman 
Catholic priests denounce Protestantism in a fierce manner, if they issue 
tracts and papers which caricature the Methodists or Baptists, they will 
provoke, without doubt, resentment and counter-attacks. The Methodists 
have a right, under the laws of Italy, to undertake to prove their position, 
a right as sacred as is possessed by the Roman Catholic Church. If the 
Roman Catholic Church, anywhere where Methodist missions are found, 
whether in the republics of South America or in Mexico, or in France, 
where we have lately established a mission, wish to bring on a compari- 
son between the morals and the methods of the Roman Catholic Church 


and the Methodist Episcopal Church, they may do so, but they must be 
prepared for exposition of a kind and extent and a certainty which will 
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make them wish they had never challenged comparison; in fact, in the 
end it will not be a comparison but a contrast. 


Against the charge of Archbishop Ireland is the published 
declaration of Dr. Edward B. T. Spencer, Director of the Collegio 
Metodista in Rome. He speaks with knowledge and authority. 
His address was given in the Methodist Church in Rome, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1910, before any trouble had arisen over the indignities 
to Mr. Roosevelt. In the address, explaining why we are engaged 
in the educational work there, and speaking for that school, he 
said : 

I shall first state in most positive form and sincerity that we are not 
here for the purpose of fighting the Roman Church. * * * I can truth- 
fully say that, as director of the Collegio Metodista, I have scarcely ever 
thought of the Roman Church excepting on those occasions when its 
interference in our work is unusually noticeable. We are not here for 
the purpose of fighting the Roman Church. We are here, strange to say, 
for the purpose of promoting education. * * * If the encouragement 
of intelligence, patriotism, morality, and Christianity is in opposition to 
any given organization, it is not our fault. (Bulletin, No. 7, March, 
1910.) 


These statements are corroborated by a writer in the Metho- 
dist Review for July, 1910, which is sufficient guarantee for their 
trustworthiness. In that Review the Rev. Grant Perkins, who 
was for a time pastor of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Rome, says: 


The schools are under government supervision, they may be seen and 
inspected at any time. The books are open, the literature sent out is 
extant. It is the custom to translate standard American books and print 
them in Italian. The thing emphasized is moral life and honesty of pur- 
pose. I don’t think Archbishop Ireland, or anyone else, can name any 
printed word that comes from the Methodist press in Rome, that is in any 
sense of the word vile. As to methods, ir no case are they dishonest. The 
Methodist schools are well managed and the instruction is thorough. The 
students are taught patriotism and high standards of morality. They are 
also taught to be truthful and to shun casuistry as a deadly poison. This 
is new to the Italian mind. Many come direct from the priests’ schools, 
and, while they receive every inducement to return there, after they have 
breathed the freer atmosphere and partaken of the better instruction, they 
scarcely ever do. There is no pressure brought to bear upon them to 
become Protestants. Many of them are already this in principle. They 
are certainly not Catholics. Every girl in Crandon Hall and every boy in 
the Collegio Metodista pays the tuition and board. They come of their 
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own choice, pay for their own instruction, and are not disappointed. They 
are of the best families of Rome and Italy—sons and daughters of bankers, 
high officials, deputies of Parliament, and members of the king’s Cabinet. 
The talk of proselyting among this class of people is folly. Every interes 
in Italy that throws its influence toward united Italy, the present govern. 
ment, and better education, wishes well the Methodist propaganda. 

When the armies of Italy entered Rome in 1870, 74 per cent 
of the people of central Italy, which comprised the Papal states 
and were governed by the Pope, were illiterate; 85 per cent of 
southern Italy; 86 per cent in the insular provinces. Italy had 
sunk to the lowest rank among the nations of Europe. What a 
history of the beneficent rule of the Papacy is represented by 
such facts! To-day, also, we see the blessed results of the same 
baneful influence. In the northern provinces, which are anti- 
Papal, the illiterates, according to official figures, are 28.3 per cent 
of the inhabitants; in the central provinces, which were Papal, 
51.5 per cent, and in the southern, 69.7 per cent. In Piedmont, 
which is decidedly anti-clerical, the illiteracy is 17.69 per cent, 
but in Calabria, devotedly clerical, the illiteracy is 78.70 per 
cent. Perhaps these facts may suggest some convincing reasons 
why we are engaged in educational work in Italy, since the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is established there, and also why the 
antagonistic statements of Papal partisans are not to be taken at 
their face value. 

I know very well what answer will be made to all of this— 
such as reference to the literature, the architecture, the fine arts, 
painting and sculpture, and the social culture of Italy when the 
remainder of Europe was in a semi-barbaric state; the rise of 
great universities, such as Bologna, Salerno, Padua, and the 
patronage given them by truly great Pontiffs. But such excur- 
sions into early European history or into the Italian Renaissance 
made glorious by the names of Angelo, Bembo, Erasmus, and other 
geniuses in literature and art, are no answer to any practical mind 
dealing with concrete facts of contemporary history given in the 
official figures above. Similar data are at hand to show the moral 
and economic conditions of the Italian people under Papal rule 
and the improvement in such conditions under the government 
to-day chosen by the people themselves at the ballot box. 
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“But,” says the Archbishop, “it is not to be wondered at 
that a number of pupils were gathered into schools and refuges, 
where all sorts of advantages were offered gratuitously or semi- 
gratuitously, and at the same time assurance was given the inten- 
tion was benevolence and not proselytism.” This statement of 
the Archbishop is also specifically denied by Dr. Spencer, as we 
have seen, and Dr. Spencer further says, in the printed Bulletin 
of the institution: “It is very difficult for the Italians to under- 
stand that we are not here eagerly to receive any and every boy 
who may be presented. Many parents suppose that our schools, 
like the institutions of the Roman Church, were ready to accept 
everyone who might be delivered over to us.” Other statements 
of the Archbishop, that young people in our other schools are forced 
to attend Methodist services, are of similar character. On page 
23 of the Review, he tries to show that this is the case in Crandon 
Institute, but on page 30 even the Rev. P. Mandato, a Jesuit 
leader in the Society of the Preservation of the Faith—against 
Methodists—in a letter to the Archbishop himself, says: “There 
is also Crandon International Institute for girls of the better 
people; but, generally, the girls who go there, frequent their wor- 
ship and remain what they were—Catholics or Jewesses or of no 
religion at all, according as they had previously been brought up 
by their parents.” This letter was written for the purpose of 
showing how weak and insignificant Methodism is in Rome, but 
unwittingly the truth about proselytism crops out at the bottom, 
and Archbishop Ireland is again shown to be possessed of more 
frenzied zeal than balanced judgment or reverential regard for 
ascertained fact. 

It is in such manner and by such cunning phrasing that this 
high prelate hopes to defend his cause. Again and again he 
assails the character and standing of the Methodists in Rome, 
whom he looks upon as the scum of Italy, but who do not seem 
to be inferior to him in Christian graces, and for whose methods 
he has no words to express his reprobation. Methods! Methodist 
methods contrasted with Roman methods in Mexico, in Peru, in 
Ecuador, in other South American republics, for instance? But 
not so do respectable people, Americans and English, living in 
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Rome, or visiting Rome, think of the Methodist Mission. Not s 
did President Seth Low, of New York, think. Not so did Mr, 
Fairbanks, former Vice-President of the United States, think. Not 
so did Mr. Roosevelt think, both of whom the Vatican would have 
been delighted to honor—+f! But they would not. Not so does 
the Rev. Walter Lowrie, rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Rome, think. When the cablegram came from Rome 
that Mr. Roosevelt had spoken to Dr. Lowrie disrespectfully of 
the Methodists, the reverend gentleman promptly denied it—of 
course we already knew it was false—and in a dispatch dated 
Rome, April 24, says: 

The report that the ex-President spoke to me of his purpose to drive 
out the Methodists from Rome, characterizing them as a disgrace to any 
religion, is absolutely without foundation. I desire to say that Mr. Roose. 
velt said nothing to me with reference to Methodism in Italy. 

It is not necessary to make this declaration for Mr. Roosevelt's sake, 
as nobody would believe that he made such a preposterous statement. 
I say this for my own sake, for I would not have it supposed that I could 
listen without protest to such an expression as was falsely attributed to 


Mr. Roosevelt. My relations with the Methodist Mission in Italy have 
always been friendly, and I esteem its work here as most useful. 


The emphatic form of Mr. Lowrie’s denial, and his no less 
cordial testimony to the character of the Methodist Mission, whose 
work he esteems as “most useful,” are sufficient answer to the 
allegations of the Archbishop of Saint, Paul. Is it an unbearable 
thorn that the king and queen of Italy and the city government of 
Rome should look favorably upon Methodism in Rome? Is it 
unendurable that the king of Italy should decorate Bishop William 
Burt, the leader of Methodism in Italy, and hated above all men 
by the Vatican, with one of the most ancient Orders of Italy, 
making him a Chevalier of the Order of Saint Lazarus, this arch- 
enemy of the Papacy, whose devotion to the Italian people and 
the cause of education has called forth encomiums from the king 
and government ? 

But nothing is too severe for the agents of the Vatican to 
allege against this Methodist Mission. They affect to ridicule it. 
“The Eternal City,” exclaims this Archbishop, “suddenly made 
Methodist, the Vatican sorrowing in silence, the disciples of John 
Wesley in supreme command.” Then they complain of its 
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aggressiveness and change their tone: “The methods made use of 
are Vilest epithets, most shameless calumnies, insults most out- 
rageous,” and instead of doing the work of a Christian Church 
this Methodist Mission is “a real center of anti-Catholic and anti- 
Papal warfare, closely linked in with that carried on by Masonry 
and anti-Clericalism.” All the political “firebrands’” and “enc- 
mies of the Papacy,” we are told, find comfort and brotherhood 
there, and then, as if the importance of the Mission might some- 
how dawn on the reader, we are told that the “Methodists are mak- 
ing no real progress ; rather they are losing ground.” “The num- 
ber of so-called converts to Methodism is very small.” “Their 
work of perversion is chiefly among the children and the youths 
of the poverty-stricken.” 

What! Is it possible? This contemptible little Methodist 
affair in Rome, whose methods are so vile, whose converts are 
so few, whose ministers and agents are composed of deceivers, 
mendicants, religious frauds and wandering ex-priests—this bur- 
lesque on religion, this organized outrage on common decency, 
this Methodist Mission is, after all, the “center” of anti-Papal 
movements on the part of the electors of Rome, of members of 
the Italian Parliament, of scholars and writers throughout Italy, 
who are engaged, like the educated and patriotic masses of the 
better elements in France and Spain, against the political preten- 
sions of the Vatican! Can it be that these inconsistent absurdities 
which rival Munchausen can be made to hang together so that any 
sensible man will not have to commit mental suicide in order to 
believe them? The anticlericals in Italy, as in France and Spain 
and Germany, are among the most intelligent people of those 
countries. They are the educated, the thinking classes ; and to make 
intelligent Americans believe that the leaders of modern enlight- 
enment—statesmen, professors, writers, educated men in all pro- 
fessions, together with the Italian masses, who have for patriotic 
reasons espoused the cause of their country against the political 
assaults of the Vatican—should make this contemptible, insignifi- 
cant Methodist Mission, without standing, without character, 
without influence, their real “center,” is enough to make even tne 
groundlings roar with “inextinguishable” laughter! If the Metho- 
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dist Mission is so weak, why does it excite the alarm and awaken 
the wrath of the mighty Church of Rome? Why does it so excite 
the hierarchy and start in motion all the terrible machinery of 
the Vatican? No! No! The Mission in Rome may have made 
mistakes, as every Church is liable to do—even the Roman 
Church—in beginning new work in unfamiliar ground, blunders 
and acts of partisan zeal—which the Methodist Church in its own 
case has not sanctioned and does not approve—but no one able to 
think coherently on the simplest proposition can ever be made to 
believe the self-destroying allegations of Archbishop Ireland. 
Why is everything done against the politicians of the Vatican 
a crime, but everything that is done by the Vatican against the 
rights of civil government, against the principles of political, 
intellectual, and religious freedom, a virtue? War is declared by 
the Vatican on the Methodist Mission because, it alleges, the 
Mission has allied itself with the enemies of the Papacy—the 
natives of Italy. That is sufficient reason for denouncing it in the 
most scathing and sarcastic manner before the American people! 
The Church is deceived and, cries the Vatican, led into disgrace 
by her missionaries in Italy. That is sufficient reason for 
insulting the Church! But has the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Rome, or elsewhere in Italy, or any other Church or body of 
men on the face of the earth, ever been so grossly and yet so will- 
ingly deceived by her ministers as the Vatican was by its own 
agents, Bishops and priests, in the Diana Vaughan movement 
against the government of France? Was there ever in history 
a more diabolical effort to awaken against a government all the 
dreadful passions of religious fanaticism than this attempt of the 
adherents of the Vatican to swerve the allegiance of the French 
Catholics from their constitutional government? The Methodists 
deceived! Was there ever a more ridiculous or degrading decep- 
tion than that of Leo Taxil with his mythical Diana Vaughan, his 
devil-worship of the Freemasons, his transportation of an English 
general by the devil from Gibraltar to Calcutta and back in a 
single night—in order that he might join the Satanic rites of an 
Indian Freemason lodge—and all this in the light of the twentieth 
century? Was not this deception eagerly swallowed by Bishops 
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and Archbishops? And does Archbishop Ireland himself forget 
that he was accused of being connected with this same Satan wor- 
ship according to Mgr. Delassus (see P. Sabatier, Disestablish- 
ment in France, p. 119, Scribners, New York), a French Mon- 
signor raised for his glorious services in this and other follies, by 
the present Pope, to the rank of Domestic Prelate to His Holi- 
ness? And is it not a fact, as Sabatier states, that after every 
Low Mass throughout Catholic Christendom, a prayer is said 
which was first ordered by Leo XIII, in 1886, to support Leo 
Taxil’s anti-Masonic agitation, and remains a standing witness 
to the fact that the official Church was hopelessly committed to a 
hoax which would not have taken in an intelligent child, educated 
anywhere but in a clerical school? (Sabatier, Disestablishment 
in France, p. 21). M. Paul Sabatier, one of the best known and 
most respected writers in France, gives the facts in the work men- 
tioned, facts which are enough to make the heart sick, and 
over which no Christian soul can ever rejoice, but which show that 
the very worst possible things that Ireland can bring against the 
Methodist Mission in Rome, even if true, pale into insignificance 
before the facts brought out in M. Paul Sabatier’s historical work 
on Disestablishment of the Roman Church in France. 

But it is not in Sabatier’s volume only that the facts may 
be found. In a French daily (Le Figaro), June 15, 1895—see 
Literary Digest—J. K. Huysman, an ardent supporter of the 
Vatican policy, shows up the worship of the devil in France, in 
which cult the whole Masonic fraternity throughout the world is 
involved. He tells us that this devil-worship has its Black Pope, 
its Curia, its College of Cardinals, which is a parody of the 
Vatican. Americans will be interested to know that General Pike 
(the late General Albert Pike, of Washington, a well-known 
Mason) was during some years the Vicar of the Infernal One, 
the Pontiff installed in the Satanic Rome, at Charleston. Of 
course, this whole tribe of Satanists, and Palladists, devil-wor- 
shipers, who rob the churches of the holy wafer for the purpose 
of philters and infernal ceremonies, are the enemies of the Vati- 
can, in alliance with the government of France. And yet there 
are those who believe such appalling insanities and use them in 
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their feverish zeal to arouse ignorant people to oppose their goy- 
ernment and to defend the Vatican, which antagonizes Methodist 
missions in Rome! It is no wonder that such outrages on human 
credulity and common sense in the name of religion create a 
revolt of the heart and intellect among the thinking men of France 
and of Catholic countries against Rome everywhere, and even 
against Christianity itself. Nowhere are there to be found so 
many avowed atheists and other infidels as are to be found in so- 
called Catholic countries as France and Spain. 

But it is the Evangelista, the Church organ of the Mission, 
and the book publications of the Mission, that seem to draw the 
fiercest condemnation of the Archbishop in the North American 
Review. That books or pamphlets are published by Methodists 
in Italy or the United States which slander the Catholic Church, 
or its Head, books which ridicule its true doctrines or asperse its 
members, may be set down as the product of an exuberant but 
reckless imagination. The Methodist Church has no relish for 
such intellectual efforts. As Book Editor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the writer has rejected and does reject numbers of 
manuscripts and printed pamphlets which are fiercely antagonistic 
to Rome, and are offered for publication to the Methodist Book 
Concern. Many of these should not be published at all by any- 
body, while others show more animus than argument, though 
written by ex-priests of the Church of Rome. When Archbishop 
Ireland made the charge, in his first attack on the Mission in 
Rome, that “Books circulated and displayed in the windows of 
the Methodist bookstores are slanders against the Catholic faith, 
the Holy Pontiff at Rome, and a misrepresentation of the whole 
Catholic system,” the official organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York—The Christian Advocate—replied : 


This would be very difficult to prove. We take, however, the testimony 
of Archbishop Ireland that we are not secretly circulating them, but pub- 
lish them and place them where the defenders of the Catholic faith may 
see them. If he will produce a book circulated by the authority of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church which slanders the Catholic faith, slanders 
Pope Pius X, and is a misrepresentation of the Catholic system, we pledge 
him that we will secure the withdrawal of such book from circulation. 
But, having seen many of the books sold there, and not having seen in 
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them anything fundamentally wrong as to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, we question the accuracy of the Archiishop’s representation. 


As to the Evangelista, it is evidently no slander to the Papacy 
to say that there have been infamous Popes, Roman Catholic his- 
torians themselves being our authorities. Platina, in his Lives of 
the Popes, declares that the three Popes, Benedict VIII, Sylves- 
ter III, and Gregory VI were “three most filthy monsters.” The 
same historian states that John VIII, Benedict IV, John XVI, 
Stephen VI, became Popes through bribery and pretended witch- 
craft and murder. Alexander VI, Julius II, Leo X, and many 
others, such as Martin V, Benedict XIII, John XXITI, are all 
held up as examples and warnings in the pages of history. There 
can be no more terrible indictment against the morality of many 
Popes than those given by the Roman Catholic historian Alzog 
(Manual of Universal Church History, vol. ii, pp. 316-319; vol. 
ii, pp. 898-900, 906, 907) ; and in all literature where will there 
be found, if one could only prevent staining his imagination with 
it, a more frightful description of the enormities of such Popes 
as Pius II, Innocent VIII, Alexander VI, Calixtus III, Julius 
II, and others, than are found in Pastor’s History of the Popes, 
a Roman Catholic work of acknowledged authority, the fourth 
edition of which was dedicated to Leo XIII with his permission ? 
Was there ever displayed in Methodist shop windows in Rome 
any work containing as vile reading against the character of the 
Pope Julius II, as may be found in Pastor’s History, vol. vi, 
p. 342% These facts are notorious, and the Methodists in Rome 
did not invent them, nor are they responsible for them. It cannot 
be a calumny on the Papacy to print and publish for the instruc- 
tion of the people what Baronius, a Roman Cardinal, in his 
Annals himself wrote: ‘What was then the face of the Holy 
Roman Church? How exceedingly fouled when harlots—sordi- 
dissime meretrices—as powerful as they were profligate ruled at 
Rome?’ and more of like nature we will not quote. Nor can it 
be a slander on the Roman Church to publish works exposing the 
baneful effect of casuistical morality on any people when the six- 
teenth volume of Sismondi’s History of the Middle Ages—His- 
toria Moyen Age—which shows the dire result of such teaching 
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in Italy, escaped the censure of Rome. Nothing worse could ever 
be found in Methodist shop windows than is written by Roman 
historians themselves, and it cannot be regarded as an insult to 
the Papacy to record such facts here, when the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Saint Paul must go back to a Methodist book six- 
teen years old to find material with which to bolster up his slander 
in the North American Review against the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

“The columns of La Evangelista teem with insults to the 
whole Catholic Church and the Pontiff.” Its cartoons are offen- 
sive, we are told, although the Papal cartoons on the news stands 
around the corner from the Methodist Church on Via Venti Set- 
tembre must not be offensive to Protestants, nor must anything 
be said about them. Religious journalism, whether in Rome or 
New York, whose purpose is to insult, caricature, or belie any 
Church or any person, whether Catholic, Protestant, or heathen, 
cannot be approved by any enlightened or Christian conscience. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has not, does not, and cannot 
indorse such a policy. Such a thing is inconceivable. Unfor- 
tunately for the Vatican, this cannot be said of its organs in Rome. 
One has but to read the article on the “Vatican and the Press” in 
the Contemporary Review for December, 1908, to see how the 
organs of the Vatican are turned against even Catholics, Bishops, 
and priests who are suspected of opposition to its policy. Sum- 
ming up the “ways that are dark and tricks that are vain,” as 
Brete Hart said of the peculiar Chinese, the writer, who shows 
extraordinary knowledge of the means by which false news from 
Rome gets into the press of all countries, says: 

It would be impossible to enumerate here all the campaigns which 
the Correspondenza Romana has conducted by similar methods in the past 
year against Roman Catholics, priests or laymen; treacherous insinuations, 
false denunciations, and outrageous mockery. M. Benigni never quails 
before meanness or improper methods. The victim who would like to 
reply can scarcely do so, as few papers in Italy, or even abroad, care to 
enter into open conflict with the terrible Correspondenza. 

Well, as our Lord said on his way to Calvary, “If these things 
are done in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” If 
Vatican papers do such things to Catholics, what will they not 
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do to Methodists? The Hvangelista may be extreme in utterance, 
it may make serious mistakes—editors of Catholic journals are 
not exempt—and for such blunders, if they are blunders, neither 
the Mission nor the Church can be held responsible unless they 
are especially avowed. Is the Catholic Church responsible for 
that most infamous and cruel attack by one of its papers in Saint 
Louis on Mr. Gaynor a few days before his election as mayor of 
New York? Is it responsible for that denunciation of him from 
the altar by a priest in New York, which called out such in- 
dignation? Should we hold the Roman Church responsible 
for the morality of the friars in the Philippines, which was 
brought to light in the process of a special inquiry in the Senate 
of the United States? We have more good sense and more of the 
spirit of fairness than to think so. Vigorous in its tone and 
offensive to the Vatican as the Evangelista may have been, we 
doubt whether there has ever appeared in its columns such a 
declaration against Vaticanism as this by a Catholic paper, the 
Western Watchman, published in Saint Louis, against Protest- 
antism, the faith of millions of intelligent citizens of these United 
States : 

We would draw and quarter Protestantism; we would impale it and 
hang it up for crow’s nests; we would tear it with pincers and bore it 


with hot irons; we would fill it with molten lead and sink it into hell- 
fire a hundred fathoms deep. 


And if the hot-headed editor tries to save himself from con- 
tempt by adding that he would not harm a hair of a Protestant’s 
head, he does so at the expense of his logic. 

But while we are not called upon to defend all the individual 
utterances and pasquinades of the Evangelista, we cannot, on the 
other hand, find it in our hearts to condemn them all. The mem- 
bers of the Methodist Mission in Rome are Italians. They are loyal 
to their country. They do not forget the continued insults to their 
king by the clerical party and the ecclesiastical leaders of the Vati- 
can. They do not forget the denial of the Vatican of the right 
of Catholic kings or princes or state officials to pay respect to their 
beloved king before first recognizing the superiority of the Pope. 
Even Archbishop Ireland, a foreigner in Italy, canceled an engage- 
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ment to speak at a Lincoln banquet in Rome because, it is said, the 
toast to the President of the United States was to be followed by 
one to the king of Italy and not the Pope! Their king is desig. 
nated in Vatican newspapers and by leaders of the Vatican party 
as the “Robber King,” “The Wolf of Savoy,” “The Usurper of 
My Throne.” They do not forget the struggle for Italian unity 
against which the Papacy flung all the power of its mighty influ- 
ence, supported by French bayonets. They are patriots. They 
stand for king and country, against both of which the Vatican 
wages ceaseless war. It is no wonder, then, that when Vaticur 
organs basely assail, as the enemies of God, all who support the 
government, and manifest especially their traitorous wrath 
against the Italian Methodists, the organ of the Mission, which 
is supported by Italians, should resent these attacks. We 
need not defend everything the Evangelista says, but before these 
Italians stand the propositions of the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX, 
which insists that the Papacy has the right to interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the civil power, and condemns all who assert that 
the Church may not employ force; or who teach that the abolition 
of the temporal power of the Pope would be advantageous to the 
Church ; or that any other religion may be established by the state; 
or that in countries called “Catholic,” the free exercise of other 
religions may be laudably allowed; or that the Roman Pontiff 
should come to terms with progress, literature, and modern 
civilization. They do not forget the disgraceful history of Papal 
rule in the corruption among clerical administrators, the brigand- 
age so general that thousands of troops were needed to guard the 
highways when the king of Prussia visited the country; the igno- 
rance of the masses, the poverty, immorality, and degradation of 
the people; Rome itself, as “immoral as any city in Europe,” the 
crowd of clerical politicians surrounding the Pontiff, living on 
the contribution of Peter’s pence from all nations, Cardinal 
Antonelli, at the top, leaving at his death a fortune of 100,000,000 
lire, and, as the ex-Franciscan, McCabe, writes, “a natural daugh- 
ter (Countess Lambertini) clamoring for a share of it.” These 
Italians see constantly before their eyes the traffic in holy things, 
and the consuming avarice of the priests, they see the thinking 
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men of Italy loaded with the anathemas of the Church for their 
opinions, their books, like all modern books that do not square 
with Papal claims, placed in the Index, as was Fogazzaro’s novel 
I] Santo, in which he voiced the prayer of Italy that the reign of 
avarice and ignorance and disloyalty should cease. These Metho- 
dist Italians, with their compatriots, in the middle classes and 
among the working people, see and remember all this and stoutly 
maintain an attitude of resistance and defiance, which to all lovers 
of religious freedom and civil liberty is worthy of the highest 
praise, but which, from the viewpoint of political Vaticanism, is 
worthy of the deepest reprobation. This is the ever-widening 
gulf between religious freedom and Papal intolerance and 
oppression. 

No! The Methodist Mission in Rome cannot be made the 
scapegoat for the Vatican in its humiliating and insulting atti- 
tude toward American representatives. As Bishop Cranston 
says: “The introduction of the Methodist Church as a feature 
in this last instance is gratuitous. It is the spirit of Americanism 
that is now again under the ban by the Pope.” In Italy, as in 
France and Spain and Portugal, and everywhere else, according 
to the defenders of the Papacy, the Freemasons are the arch-con- 
spirators, the “vilest” antagonists of the Vatican. In Rome they 
are the most hated and most dreaded of all its enemies. Why 
did not the Pope lay it down to Mr. Roosevelt as the, or as another, 
humiliating condition of admission to an audience, that he should 
not visit the Freemasons, these “pests”—‘pestes,” as they are 
called by the Vatican? (Syllabus of Errors, section iv.) No, 
the trouble is not Methodism. As one Catholic editor remarks, 
“Mr. Fairbanks (and we might add Mr. Roosevelt) might address 
all the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Mohammedans 
to be found in the Eternal City and the Pope would not concern 
himself about it.” 

The open secret of the whole matter is that the prestige of 
the Vatican in Continental Europe is dead or dying. In no 
country is it less respected than it is in Italy, where it is best 
known. Against the Vatican, not the Catholic faith, but against 
that political power composed of Italian and Spanish prelates who 
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govern the Church, are arrayed the most intelligent and progressiy. 
forces in Italian life. To restore that lost prestige, to impress 
the Italian people and government with its supposed power and 
influence abroad, whatever they may think of it at home, is the 
one end to which the ecclesiastical politicians of the Vatican bend 
all their arts of diplomacy, or “finesse,” as the Catholic editor of 
the Pittsburg Observer unwittingly, but rightly, named it. It 
would be a victory worth a thousand battles with hostile forces in 
Rome if Ex-President Roosevelt of the United States, a states- 
man recognized the world over by all governments as among the 
foremost leaders of modern times, should pay his respects to the 
Vatican without acknowledging by any act the equality, or even 
existence, of any anticlerical power in Rome. Even a private 
assurance that he will not do so will be accepted. Mr. Seth Low, 
a highly honored representative of America, had disappointed 
them. Mr. Fairbanks, former Vice-President of the United 
States, had openly, and in blunt American fashion, refused to bow 
his neck or bend the knee. There must be no mistake next time. 
But the manly independence of Roosevelt was too much for the 
domineering ecclesiastics. He would not aid the Methodists (who 
did not ask his aid), but he would not sell himself to the politicians 
to bolster up the waning prestige of the Vatican. There lies the 
trouble. 

The whole unfortunate affair is the result of the Vatican’s 
ungodly ambition to subordinate all things to itself. During the 
pontificate of Leo XIII his Secretary of State, Cardinal Ram- 
polla, managed the affairs of the Church with discretion, but since 
the accession of Pius X, the history of the Vatican under the 
direction of His Eminence, Cardinal Merry Del Val, successor 
to Rampolla, has been nothing but a history of blunders which 
have done the Church irreparable injury. It is he who brought 
about the open rupture between Catholic scholarship and the 
Church. It is he who changed the policy of Rampolla and thereby 
brought about the separation of the Church and State in France. 
Listening with willing ear to the representatives of the French 
royalists, that the Catholics of France would defy the government 
and uphold the Concordat, he undertook to humiliate the govern- 
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ment and by means of the tremendous religious forces at his com- 
mand to expose to the world the weakness of the republic. He 
refused to recognize the government nominations for vacant Epis- 
copal sees in France, thereby himself violating the Concordat, 
which he insisted French Catholics should sustain at his command 
against their own government and at their own risk. The French 
prelates in Parliament who were in favor of separation he ordered 
to resign. When they refused he excommunicated them. 

This outrageous presumption in interfering with the govern- 
ment of France resulted in the government handing the Papal 
envoy at Paris his passport and a seizure of his private documents, 
which revealed the deception and intrigues of the Vatican. When 
Loubet, President of the French Republic, visited Rome in 1906, 
this Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry Del Val, the evil 
genius of the Vatican, issued a circular letter to all Catholic gov- 
ernments protesting against this visit because the President would 
not visit the Vatican, but would pay his respects to the Quirinal, 
which is in open hostility to the Vatican. 

The Prince of Monaco, of little consequence indeed among 
European kings, but still a recognized prince, was recently invited, 
it is said, to Rome, to lecture on oceanography, a subject on which 
he is an authority. The Vatican forbade him, since his visit 
would entail a visit to the Quirinal first—a recognition which 
could not be tolerated by the Vatican. He went. 

In the straitened relations between the Vatican and the 
Spanish government, at this writing almost at the breaking point, 
when Spain will follow the example of France, the same anti- 
Christian policy is being pushed to its fatal end, both for the 
Papacy and that unhappy people. This is the root cause of the 
humiliating conditions being laid down as a sine qua non to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and not the presence nor the activity of the Methodists 
in Rome. ' 

Everywhere the thinking people of Europe are revolting fronr 
the dominance of the Vatican and gradually losing their faith in 
Christianity. In Italy, according to such writers and authorities 
on social conditions as King, Okey, Fischer, E. Hutton, and Dr. 
Murri, hostility to the Vatican is well-nigh universal. Such 
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newspapers (whether good or bad does not change the fact) as 
the Asino, which claims one million readers, the Papagallo, the 
Azione, the Regione, daily and weekly, the T’ribuna, the Aventa, 
and Le Secola, are all open enemies of the ecclesiastical politicians, 
The people elect their representatives, except the Senators, who are 
appointed by the king, which delegates of the people certainly 
voice the sentiments of their constituents in the Parliament of 
Italy. But the Parliament stoutly resists the demands of the 
Vatican. A Vatican paper, Roma, recently summing up condi- 
tions in Rome lamented thus: “Of its [Rome’s] five Deputies, 
four are violent anticlericals, and the fifth one anticlerical at 
times; its municipality is in the hands of the anticlerical block, 
its mayor is bitterly anticlerical; the last shred of religious teach- 
ing has been abolished in the public schools; the organizations of 
the working classes are dominated by the anticlerical spirit ; three 
fourths of the newspapers are anticlerical.” 

Again, as stated by McCabe, when the International Free 
thought Congress was about to assemble in 1904, the Vatican 
protested against its being held in Rome. The government not only 
ignored the protest, but actually offered the Collegio-Romano for 
the meeting of the Italian section of the Congress. The mayor of 
the Eternal City sent an address to the Congress saying that Rome 
was a fitting place for the struggle of the human intellect 
in which they were engaged. There were 8,000 delegates, 4,000 
of them Italians. Four hundred Italian societies, political, edu- 
cational, industrial, 160 Masonic lodges, and 97 Italian munici- 
palities sent representatives or letters of adhesion to this monster 
demonstration against the character and policy of the Vatican. 
These facts indicate the situation in Italy. They indicate the 
drift of the masses, with which Methodism has had nothing to do. 

In Austria the situation is no better. The Methodist Review 
for July, 1910, notes from the Protestant High Church Council 
in Vienna that during 1908, out of 4,505 who entered the Evan- 
gelical Church, 4,099 came directly from the Church of Rome. 
This Loose-from-Rome movement began in 1898. In that year 
Rome lost 1,598 members; in 1899, 6,385; in 1900, 6,598; in 
1901, 6,639; and in following years an average of 4,500. In ten 
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years—from 1898 to 1908—Rome lost in Austria 51,177 
adherents. 

In France a similar dismal record is made. The recent con- 
flict of the government with the Vatican, which resulted in the 
entire separation of the Church and State, is too well known to 
require rehearsal here. 

But this separation is not to be compared to the calamity that 
has befallen Christianity itself, for in France as in Italy and in 
all Catholic countries where there is a break from that Church 
which represented religion to the people, it is not usually to the 
evangelical faith, which is strange and foreign to them, that the 
people go, but into agnosticism, blatant infidelity, or absolute 
indifference. One has but to read the pages of the French writer, 
P. Sabatier, no enemy of Catholicism, to see how the groveling 
superstition of the masses is nurtured, still misled as they are by 
their spiritual advisors, and he will cease to wonder why the 
intellect of France has set itself in irreconcilable hostility to the 
persistent claims and intrigues of the Vatican. Let us not deceive 
ourselves with the notion that this state of affairs in France is 
the work of crafty, godless men who are politicians only. If so, 
how is it that they are able to continue in power against all the 
machinery of Rome? No; back of the French Deputies in Par- 
liament who resist Papal interference in politics are the French 
people. Again and again has Rome thundered her commands to 
ler Bishops and priests to rally their flocks and defeat the repre- 
sentatives of the government, but at each election the defenders 
of national rights, from Gambetta to Briand, are again returned 
to power. If one would understand the whole history of this 
revolt of the French, let him read the speeches pro and con of 
the Deputies in Parliament, in Eug. Réveillaud’s La Separation 
des Eglises et Des L’Etat. Prescis Historique Discours et Docu- 
menta (Fischbacher, Paris) and the speech there by Gambetta, 
on pp. 128, 129. After Cardinal Gibbons had written his letter 
condemning the French leaders for the spoliation of the Church, 
which letter drew from Sabatier a reply that the Church was no 
longer of public service and should not be endowed, the enemies 
of the Church, or rather of the Vatican, gained fifty-eight seats 
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in the Chamber of Deputies. This was France’s reply to foreign 
clerical interference with their national affairs. France has 
broken with the Papacy. In the Church itself there is widespread 
defection. In 1901 three hundred and forty-eight priests revolted, 
In 1907 this movement was strong enough to establish a monthly 
journal. Scholars and writers of distinction are silenced or driven 
from the Church which will not listen to their patriotic advice, 
“When we remember,” says a Catholic writer—M. Chaine— 
quoted by Sabatier, p. 55, “that from 1871 to 1875 the Catholics 
had in their hands every public office from the presidency down 
to the rural police force, that the army—always very Churchy— 
and the officials of every grade were at their beck and call, what 
egregious blunders must they not have committed to have been 
driven from power to a man, when circumstances had put it into 
their hands, and they filled every avenue to it.” France has 
definitely broken with Rome. 

In Germany there is the same hostile feeling against 
the pretensions of the Vatican as was felt under Bismarck during 
the Kulturkampf, though occasion for its manifestation has not 
been given until quite recently, when the Vatican received a 
rebuff which it is not likely to forget in its dealings with the land 
of Luther. Pope Pius X, in his recent Encyclical on Saint 
Charles Borromeo, made an unfavorable comparison between the 
Reformers of Germany and the Modernists, against whom the 
Pope has launched his condemnation—Loisy, Murri, Minocchi, 
Tyrrell, and their followers in all lands. Germany stands for the 
Reformation. The Encyclical gave offense. In the Prussian 
Parliament the Chancellor telegraphed to the German Ambassador 
at Rome to demand an apology. The Chancellor declared: 

The contents of the Encyclical reflect upon the German Reformers 
and on the princes and peoples of the reformed faith in a manner likely 


to wound deeply their religious convictions. Their political and moral 
sentiments are equally affronted. 


It is needless to say that the imperious Vatican became 
obsequious. The power of the Papacy over the governments of 


the earth is not what it once was. The empty affirmation, “the 
temporal authority must be subject to the spiritual power,” a 
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right of the Papacy based on the famous Encyclical Unam 
Sanctam of Boniface VIII, and which claim Butler, a Catholic 
writer, in his Historical Memoirs, declares to have been “one of 
the most calamitous events in the history of the Church, is not 
regarded to-day as worthy even of consideration by any Chan- 
cellerie in Europe. The German Ambassador called the attention 
of this same Cardinal Merry Del Val to the demand of his gov- 
ernment. The Papal Nuncio at Munich telegraphed to Rome. 
The Archbishops of Breslau and Cologne telegraphed to Rome. 
The German people, high and low, were deeply stirred. The 
Vatican was stirred. It awoke, when aroused by the muttering 
thunder of an offended people to the serious nature of this new 
blunder—a blunder which it had deliberately made, and which 
it had hoped would be allowed to stand as a fresh condemnation 
of the Reformation. But, as usual, the Vatican had failed to 
understand the modern mind. The spirit of Protestantism was 
not dead, as it imagined, nor was Germany to be trifled with. The 
apology was quickly made and another Vatican blunder was 
recorded in history. But here in America, where the Catholic 
Church is permitted to be, according to Protestant principles, 
on equal footing with other Churches, a Catholic editor declares 
with impunity that he would bury Protestantism “in hell-fire a 
hundred fathoms deep,” and an Archbishop of the Catholic Church 
does not seruple to insult, without fear of consequences, three 
millions of Methodists. 

The simple truth is that the Vatican is striving everywhere 
and by every means, direct and indirect, to regain its lost prestige ; 
to keep alive, if it can, a sense of its political importance among 
the nations, but it has signally failed. It is indeed essential that 
he who would study history in order to obtain some knowledge 
of the forces which operate in the development of humanity, must 
study it with the scientific interest of a biologist, the impartiality 
of a jurist, the outlook of a statesman, and the faith of a 
believer in the providence of God. But some things lie on the 
surface. Any ordinary observer of contemporary life and thought 
can see on a survey of the history of the Papacy that the people, 
the democracy, in every land, have moved away from the authority 
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of the Vatican and the medieval ideas which it would thrust into 
the thought and life of the twentieth century. 

It would indeed be evidence of fanatical ignorance or of 
unintelligent bias to deny the beneficent influence of the Papacy 
at certain periods, and to affirm that its entire history has been 
nothing but an unmixed evil. Learning, literature, and art in 
all its presentations, and the restraint in defense of the people 
and weak kingdoms placed by the spiritual authority of the Vati- 
can on despotic kings and robber barons in the development of 
European civilization out of the ruins of the Roman empire, speak 
too eloquently against that which no scholar or informed student 
of history will affirm or could wish to affirm. But the world has 
grown, and the Vatican has not. To-day it is everywhere at war 
with the human intellect and the progress of the nations. Where 
are the scholars, the theologians, the historians, the professors in 
the universities that were once the equals in erudition to the great 
teachers in the Protestant universities of Europe? Dr. Charles 
A. Briggs, one of the foremost scholars of this generation, in his 
letter to Baron von Hiigel, on “The Composition of the Papal 
Commission on the Pentateuch,” says that “while there are many 
able scholars in the Commission whom I honor for their work in 
many different fields of theology, the Commission is singularly 
destitute of biblical critics; and hence its opinion, standing for 
that of the average member, or even for that of the majority of 
the members, can, whatever its importance in ecclesiastical circles, 
be of little or no consequence before the tribunal of biblical schol- 
arship.” Of Dr. Janssen, a prominent member of the Commis- 
sion, he says, “His treatment of the Bible is so unscholarly, and 
his use of the Hebrew language shows such profound ignorance, 
that no serious worker could deem him competent to give an opin- 
ion in matters of Hebrew scholarship, and his name discredits at 
once the report of the Commission.” Of another prominent mem- 
ber he says, “The name of Vigouroux stands for an antiquated 
apologetic, distinguished by special pleading and a closing of the 
eyes to everything that does not count for his side of the case.” In 
reply, Von Hiigel, a Catholic scholar, says, “I do not see how I 
could materially challenge or add to your criticism of the present 
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majority or of the spokesman of the Commission” (The Papal 
Commission and the Pentateuch, Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York). And what shall we think of the following from the Encyc- 
lical of the present Pope, Pius X (February 2, 1904), on the 
Immaculate Conception, quoted by Robert Dell, himself a 
Catholic, in the Nineteenth Century Review (April, 1906) ? 
Adam, when he saw in the future Mary crushing the serpent’s head, 
restrained the tears that were being wrung from his heart. Mary filled 
the thoughts of Noah as he lay in the womb of the saving ark; it was of 
Mary that Abraham thought when he was restrained from sacrificing his 
son; Jacob thought of her as he contemplated the ladder on which the 
angels ascended and descended; Moses, as he marveled at the bush which 
was burned and not consumed; David, as he sang and danced in front 


of the Ark of the Covenant; Mary was in Elijah’s thoughts as he per- 
ceived the little cloud rising from the sea. 


Apologize for such statements as we may, interpret them, if 
we must, as the glowing rhetoric of exalted piety, as the allegoriz- 
ing or mystical products of an unscientific imagination more desir- 
ous of making religious impression than of accuracy in theological 
teaching, notwithstanding his infallibility, and this too in a public 
document teaching the Church, still, what can we think of that 
quality of mind or character of scholarship in which such ideas 
could find lodgment, or out of which they could possibly spring? 
There is not to-day a single book in history, in science, in litera- 
ture, or in philosophy, that is worth the reading, that is not on 
the Index of prohibited books: Ranke, Ferrari, Hume, Robert- 
son, Roseoe, Hallam, Sismondi, Pressense, Deseartes, Kant, 
Pascal, Tyndall, Huxley, John Stuart Mill, Cousin, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, to mention only a few at random from long lists before me, 
are all there, not mentioning at all, of course, the works of the 
Modernists, Loisy, Tyrrell, Murri, Minocchi, and others who 
are condemned, soul and body, with all their teachings. 

The enlightened intellect of the modern world, with its mar- 
velous science and aggregation of knowledge, can never be forced 
back to the dead and forgotten formulas of scholastic theology, 
to the ignorant dreamings of monks in ancient cloisters, to the 
twilights and dim dawns of far-away yesterdays, to the medizval 
notions of the subordination of the State to the Church, this last 
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projecting a false dilemma before the consciences of men; for, 
as Sabatier, in Modernism, says, we know that since no science 
is subordinate to another science, theology cannot be sub- 
ject to science, nor science to theology, and that both Church 
and State do not exist for themselves, but for the larger end 
which is higher than both, and which requires both for its 
adequate expression. The enlightened intellect of the modern 
age can never believe that all the pious legends, religious 
novelties, new ceremonies, new doctrines, and Christianized 
paganisms and astounding demands of the Vatican are the reve- 
lations of the Eternal God and binding on the souls of men on 
pain of eternal damnation. The Bible alone contains the revela- 
tions of God, and whatever is not read therein, nor can be proved 
thereby, is not necessary to salvation. Historians of the faith 
know that the doctrine of Papal infallibility, not to mention other 
novelties in religion, was not a doctrine in the Roman Church 
prior to 1870, and that it was then opposed by the foremost schol- 
ars in that Church, chief among whom was Dr. von Dollinger, 
whom Gladstone, in 1873, declared to be the “most famous and 
most learned living theologian of the Roman Communion, long 
the foremost champion of his Church.” They know that the Irish 
Bishops affirmed under oath before a commission of the English 
Parliament, in 1825, that the authority of the Pope was limited 
by councils; that Keenan’s Catechism, before 1871, declared 
Papal infallibility to be a “Protestant invention”; that Over- 
burg’s German Catechism denied that it was an Article of Faith— 
“Nein, dies est kein Glaubesartikel.” (See Professor Friedrich’s 
Documents relative to the Vatican Council.) They know that the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, the 
twin doctrine of Papal infallibility of the new Romanized 
Church, was not a dogma of the Church prior to 1854, and that 
it had no existence in the Church prior to 1206, when it was first 
proposed by Duns Scotus. And yet these doctrines, and other 
novelties, introduced by the Papal Church, are to be accepted by 
the modern mind under pain of separation from God! Tertullian, 
voicing the early Church forbidding the introduction of new doc- 
trines, says, “In the Lord’s apostles we possess our authority, for 
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even they of themselves did not choose to introduce anything, but 
faithfully delivered to the nations the doctrines which they had 
received from Christ” (Prescrip. Against Heresies, chap. vi) ; 
and yet Rome not only adds to the faith what was never known to 
the apostles of our Lord but condemns all who do not applaud her 
awful presumption and would preach the gospel of God in its 
purity. 

We are not assaulting with unchristian spirit the Church 
of Rome. We are not indulging in any little, puny “No Popery” 
ery of anti-Catholic prejudice. None of that! Liberal Catholics 
themselves in America, in England, Italy, France, and Germany, 
recognize and deplore the departure of Rome from the primitive 
faith and its irreconcilable antagonism to modern progress, to 
the promulgation of truth in every field of criticism, historical, 
biblical, philosophical, or scientific. 

Archbishop Ireland says the Pope must be respected. True— 
but so must the Methodist Episcopal Church be respected! So 
must Protestantism, which is cruelly assailed and insulted by the 
Pope’s emissaries in every land, be respected. To preach the 
gospel in Rome is not to insult the Pope. To defend the principles 
of human liberty, to stand firm as the everlasting hills for reli- 
gious freedom and civil rights even in Rome, is not to insult the 
Pope. The only vicar of God on earth is conscience! Let His 
Holiness come out from his voluntary seclusion as the “Prisoner 
of the Vatican” and put an end to that sentimental farce; let him 
come out to the throbbing life of the modern world, to the homes, 
the shops, the crowded marts of trade, the schools and universities 
where real men live and think and toil; let him trust humanity, 
let him trust the highest aspirations of Christian men, who, like 
those who watch for the morning, long for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom and the coming of the kingdom of God; let him as 
Supreme Pontiff put the reality of God, immanent in his creation 
and in human history, as preéminently before the world daily 
as he does Papal encyclicals and Vatican decrees; let him present 
the redeeming Christ as he does the saints to those who need 
Christ more than they need the saints; let him set forth the regen- 
erating power of the Holy Ghost in personal experience as insist- 
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ently as he does the blessed influence arising from the use of jn- 
dulgences, rosaries, scapulars, the veneration of relics, and pil- 
grimages to holy shrines, which multiply with every fresh trouble 
between the Vatican and civil authorities; let him give the Bible, 
even in his own version, to his people as he does the Breviary, as 
the British and American Bible Societies scatter the Scriptures in 
every tongue throughout the world; let him, finally, put himself 
on the side of progress, of intellectual and religious freedom, not 
thereby on the side of materialism or agnosticism or destructive 
criticism, or of any of the wretched substitutes for Christianity, 
by whatever name they may be called, which come and go, but on 
the side of all true and holy believers in Christ and defenders of 
the “faith once delivered to the saints.” Let him do this, and 
there will be no occasion for conflict between the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, or any other Church, and the Church of Rome; 
for then, all Christian forces working together in the unity of 
the Spirit to the glory of God the Father for the redemption of 
the world unto Jesus Christ, there will be realized at last the 
prayer of our Lord for “One fold and one shepherd.” Otherwise, 
as Gladstone said in his Vatican Decrees and their Bearings on 
Civil Allegiance: “It is neither the abettors of the Papal chair, 
nor anyone who, however far from being an abettor of the Papal 
chair, actually writes from a Papal point of view, that has a right 
to remonstrate with the world at large, on the contrary, it is the 
world at large that has a right to remonstrate with His Holiness; 
secondly, with those who share his proceedings; thirdly, even 
with such as passively allow and accept them.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is in Rome. In Rome it 


will stay. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. : 


Norr.—It should be noted that the Bishops’ statement on 
page 849 is not all that they wrote. Archbishop Ireland garbled 
their statement by omitting what would tell against him, but I 
have allowed his citation to stand as it appeared in the North 
American Review. 








